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EDITORIAL 


Dans  un  livre  fort  important  {Chutes, 
Montréal,  1990),  Pierre  Ouellet  définit 
ainsi  les  conditions  d'existence  de  la 
littérature:  **La  littérature  ici  n'a  pas 
d'existence  individuelle,  mais  grégaire: 
elle  est  un  Destin-collectif.  À  ce  titre  elle 
est  toujours,  déjà,  une  Histoire  (p.  75).  Si 
Ouellet,  par  cette  formule  lapidaire, 
évoque  surtout  le  contexte  propre  au 
Québec,  il  n'en  reste  pas  moins  que  de 
tout  temps  et  de  tout  territoire  la  littérature 
s'est  instituée  à  même  le  tissu  et  les  ten- 
sions de  la  conMnunauté.  Dans  l'Europe 
de  la  Réforme,  cette  institution  prenait 
volontiers  des  couleurs  d'engagement 
politique  ou  plus  largement  théologique, 
comme  nous  le  montrent  très  bien,  dans 
le  présent  numéro,  les  articles  de 
Jacqueline  Vanhoutte  sur  le  nationalisme 
cromwellien  et  de  Louis  Valcke  sur  le 
mythe  entourant  VOratio  de  Pic  de  la 
Mirandole.  Et  ce  qui  frappera  sans  doute 
les  lecteurs  modernes  ou  post-modernes 
(à  votre  choix!)  que  nous  sonmies,  dans 
l'étude  de  la  renommée  des  théories 
copemiciennes  que  nous  propose  Henry 
Heller,  c'est  la  fragmentation  dans  le 
temps  et  l'espace  que  ces  théories  ont  pu 
subir,  malgré  le  caractère  unificateur  de 
la  presse  d'imprimerie.  Car  le  "Destin- 
collectif,"  comme  le  pense  Ouellet  a  été 
l'objet  presque  obsessif  de  toute  cette 
période  de  grands  changements 
technologiques  qu'est  la  Renaissance. 


In  an  important  book  {Chutes,  Mon- 
treal, 1990),  Pierre  Ouellet  offers  the  fol- 
lowing definition  of  literature:  "Litera- 
ture here  does  not  have  a  singular  exist- 
ence, it  can  only  be  gregarious:  it  is  col- 
lective Destiny.  Literature,  therefore,  is 
always  already  History  (p.  75,  my  trans- 
lation). Ouellet  may  be  describing  the 
conditions  particular  to  Quebec  litera- 
ture; yet  through  time  and  space  literature 
always  developed  out  of  the  interweav- 
ing and  tensions  of  community  life  itself. 
During  the  Reformation  in  Europe,  the 
institution  of  literature  was  part  of  a  larger 
political  or  theological  involvement  on 
the  part  of  literary  or  scientific  writers.  It 
is  this  complex  involvement  that  articles 
by  Jacqueline  Vanhoutte  on  the 
Cromwellian  politics  and  Louis  Valcke 
on  the  myth  of  Pico  della  Mirandola's 
Oratio  seek  to  trace  and  analyze.  Modem 
or  post-modem  readers  will  be  stmck  by 
the  fragmentation  of  Copemican  scien- 
tific theories,  as  studied  by  Henry  Heller 
in  the  present  issue  of  the  joumal.  Per- 
haps "collective  Destiny"  has  been  after 
all  the  obsession  of  the  Renaissance  pe- 
riod, a  period  profoundly  shaped  by  tech- 
nological change. 
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Copemican  Ideas  in 
Sixteenth  Century  France 


HENRY 
HELLER 


Summary:  The  French  religious  wars  were  marked  by  intolerance  and 
fanaticism.  At  the  same  time  the  ability  of  the  established  church  and  state  to 
enforce  religious  and  intellectual  conformity  was  seriously  undermined.  In 
this  atmosphere  of  crisis  and  relative  intellectual  freedom  the  old  Aristotelian 
and  scholastic  certainties  were  shaken.  As  a  result  Copernicus'  heliocentric 
theory  became  a  subject  of  debate  between  different  schools  of  thought. 
Conservatives  regarded  the  notion  of  heliocentricity  as  a  token  of  religious, 
moral  and  intellectual  subversion.  Neo-Platonists,  sceptics  and  Ramists  used 
the  heliocentric  idea  as  a  means  of  attacking  philosophical  orthodoxy.  The 
intellectual  openness  of  the  period  prepared  the  ground  for  the  reception  of 
Galileo's  version  of  Copemicanism  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  century. 

The  age  of  the  French  religious  wars  is  a  period  not  celebrated  for  its 
tolerance.  Bitter  polemics  between  confessional  enemies  shaped  the 
greater  part  of  public  discussion  during  this  period.  Despite  the  occasional 
intercession  of  moderate  voices,  tens  of  thousands  were  massacred  for  reli- 
gion's sake.  Moreover,  persecutions  were  not  confmed  to  Catholic  or  Protes- 
tant heretics.  In  the  course  of  these  conflicts  the  first  great  wave  of  witchcraft 
prosecutions  broke  out  on  French  soil. 

Despite  this  atmosphere  of  unbridled  religious  fanaticism  and  supersti- 
tious hysteria,  the  late  sixteenth  century  in  France  was  paradoxically  a  period 
of  remarkable  freedom  among  the  intellectual  elites.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church's  ability  to  enforce  ideological  conformity  collapsed.  The  coercive 
power  of  the  monarchy  was  also  gravely  weakened  by  the  civil  wars.  Indeed, 
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the  royal  court  found  it  expedient  to  promote  intellectual  and  artistic  innova- 
tion in  order  to  try  to  bolster  its  own  authority. 

The  monarchy  in  fact  had  traditionally  been  a  qualified  friend  of  intellec- 
tual if  not  religious  freedom.  During  the  civil  wars  its  search  for  social  and 
religious  compromise  led  it  to  continue  to  encourage  intellectual  innovation. 
In  this  atmosphere  various  strands  of  unorthodox  philosophical  thought 
including  scepticism,  Ramism,  Paracelsianism,  reformed  astrology  and  neo- 
Platonism  came  to  the  fore.  Major  innovations  in  political  thought,  historical 
theory,  natural  philosophy  and  mathematics  marked  the  period. 

It  was  in  this  context  that  the  heliocentric  theory  of  Copernicus  circulated. 
For  a  long  time  it  was  thought  that  these  new  astronomical  ideas  had  little 
impact  in  France  prior  to  the  seventeenth  century.  Indeed,  writing  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  Jean  Plattard  concluded  that  Copemicanism 
had  negligible  influence  in  sixteenth  century  France.  ^  Plattard' s  view  was  quite 
simply  mistaken.  The  accumulated  research  of  the  last  90  years  has  revealed 
that  the  Copemican  theory  was  widely  known  and  commented  upon  by 
theologians,  humanists,  scholars  and  poets  during  this  period.  As  early  as  1550 
François  Vincent  was  explaining  the  Copemican  hypothesis  to  his  students  at 
the  Collège  Lisieux  in  Paris.  During  the  same  decade  at  Bordeaux  Elie  Vinet 
lectured  on  the  Copemican  world  view  to  his  pupils  at  the  Collège  de 
Guyenne?  Copemicus's  ideas  were  widely  disseminated  in  the  French  King- 
dom. It  is  notable  that  Parisian  libraries  have  more  copies  of  the  first  and  second 
editions  of  the  De  Revolutionibus  than  those  of  any  other  European  city.  There 
are  still  more  copies  of  early  editions  of  Copernicus'  work  in  French  provincial 
libraries.^  The  validity  of  the  theory  was  hotly  disputed  by  French  humanists 
and  scholars  becoming  enmeshed  as  it  did  in  the  philosophical  conflicts  of  the 
period.  Neo-Platonists,  Ramists  and  sceptics  proved  to  be  partially  receptive 
to  Copemican  ideas  or  made  use  of  them  for  their  own  purposes.  At  the  same 
time  the  disputes  which  did  take  place  helped  to  make  Copemicus'  ideas  better 
known,  preparing  the  way  for  the  reception  of  the  more  fully  developed 
heliocentrism  of  GaUleo. 

In  order  to  discuss  the  place  of  the  Copemican  theory  in  late  sixteenth 
century  France  one  must  make  an  effort  to  recall  the  scientific  and  religious 
status  of  Copemicanism  before  Galileo.  Prior  to  Galileo  the  epistemic  position 
of  the  theory  was  highly  questionable.  A  physical  theory  of  the  universe  was 
considered  to  have  real  explanatory  force  while  a  mathematical  hypothesis  or 
theory  such  as  Copemicus'  commonly  was  taken  to  be  merely  a  convenient  or 
economical  description.  Moreover,  prior  to  Galileo  empirical  proof  of  the 
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validity  of  the  heliocentric  view  was  largely  absent.  Likewise  before  Galileo 
an  alternative  physics  which  could  support  Copernican  astronomy  did  not 
exist.  Hence  Copemicanism  had  a  hypothetical  status  in  sixteenth  century 
France  that  made  it  somewhat  less  threatening  to  conservatives  than  it 
subsequently  became.  It  is  true  that  the  Copernican  hypothesis  attracted  the 
hostility  of  the  orthodox  from  an  early  date.  But  the  kind  of  overwhelming 
bureaucratic,  political  and  religious  power  mobilized  to  crush  Galileo  did  not 
obtain  in  France  during  the  religious  wars.  Instead  the  Copernican  hypothesis 
became  a  kind  of  sounding  board  against  which  the  various  philosophical  and 
religious  currents  of  the  time  were  reflected. 

For  a  long  period  the  attitude  of  Calvin  toward  Copernicus  was  based  on 
conjecture.  Liberal-minded  historians  of  thought  like  Andrew  Dickson  White 
in  the  nineteenth  century  and  Bertrand  Russell  in  the  twentieth  century  simply 
assumed  that  Calvin  had  condemned  the  heliocentric  theory.  The  evidence  for 
this  assumption  did  not  exist.  In  the  absence  of  such  proof  the  Copernican 
expert  Edward  Rosen  went  so  far  as  to  argue  not  too  long  ago  that  Calvin  had 
never  read  Copernicus  and  was  unaware  of  his  views. "^  The  matter  was 
apparently  settled  in  1 97 1  when  the  Calvin  scholar  Richard  Stauffer  published 
his  discovery  of  an  explicit  reference  to  Copernicus'  theory  by  Calvin.^ 
Stauffer  found  this  allusion  in  Calvin's  eighth  sermon  on  1  Corinthians  10  and 
1 1  which  was  probably  preached  in  1556.  There  Calvin  denounces  those  who 
defend  the  Copernican  view  as  those  who  are  negative  or  inconsistent  in  spirit. 
According  to  Calvin,  partisans  of  the  Copernican  view  seek  to  pervert  the  order 
of  nature.  What  White  and  Russell  had  assumed  Stauffer  proved  to  be  true: 
Calvin  rejected  the  Copernican  theory  no  less  than  had  Luther. 

Several  points  have  since  been  made  which  perhaps  somewhat  mitigate 
Calvin's  disapproval  of  those  who  followed  Copernicus.  It  has  been  argued 
that  understanding  Calvin's  ultimate  position  with  respect  to  Copernicus 
awaits  a  more  exhaustive  search  of  his  writings  and  that  his  comments  need  to 
be  understood  in  their  full  context.  Furthermore,  it  is  noted  that  Calvin  did  not 
invoke  the  Scripture  against  the  Copernican  view  as  did  Luther.  This  made  it 
possible  for  Calvinists  to  be  able  to  adjust  the  Scriptural  position  to  agree  with 
scientific  truth.  Certainly  in  the  sixteenth  century  it  is  understood  that  French 
Calvinists  are  to  be  found  on  both  sides  of  the  Copernicus  debate.  Still,  when 
all  is  said  and  done,  it  is  quite  likely  that  Calvin  unequivocally  condemned  the 
Copernican  theory.  This  would  only  be  consistent  with  his  own  lifelong  quest 
for  absolute  certainty.  In  this  context  his  charge  of  inconsistency  against  the 
Copemicans  has  to  be  taken  as  a  reflection  of  his  own  passionate  dogmatism. 
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The  Huguenot  poet  Guillaume  de  Saluste  du  Bartas,  evidently  following 
in  Calvin's  footsteps,  continued  to  champion  the  traditional  geocentric  view. 
Du  Bartas  based  his  reassertion  of  a  traditional  world  view  on  the  Bible  and  the 
philosophical  assumptions  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.^  His  La  Sepmaine  uses  the 
story  of  creation  as  a  means  of  restating  the  fundamental  truths  of  a  Christian 
world  view.  Du  Bartas  was  a  convinced  Huguenot  and  many  of  his  fellow 
Calvinists  considered  his  poem  a  distinctively  Calvinist  creation.  Yet  the 
philosophical  foundations  of  the  work  were  sufficiently  traditionalist  that  it 
came  to  be  widely  admired  even  in  Roman  Catholic  circles. "^ 

Du  Bartas  takes  up  the  Copemican  view  of  the  world  in  the  Fourth  Book 
of  La  Sepmaine.^  Having  elaborated  the  basic  ideas  of  Copernicus  in  poetic 
language,  Du  Bartas  condemns  those  who  champion  them  as  frenetic  and 
errant  minds  who  are  unable  to  sail  "the  peaceful  waves  of  a  common  sea."^ 
The  intellectual  arguments  of  the  Copemicans  are  not  confuted.  Instead  they 
are  condemned  as  intellectually  inconstant  and  deviant.'^  The  Calvinist  hu- 
manist and  historiographer  Simon  Goulart  wrote  a  commentary  on  Du  Bartas' 
epic  which  was  repeatedly  reprinted  with  it.  In  it  he  elaborates  on  Du  Bartas' 
censure  of  the  Copemicans  by  denouncing  them  as  framers  of  paradox,  i.e.,  as 
among  those  who  delight  in  constructing  literary  and  philosophical  conun- 
drums for  their  own  sake  and  who  are  therefore  uninterested  in  truth.  Accord- 
ingly, in  his  view,  their  ideas  are  not  to  be  taken  seriously.^ ^ 

Calvin,  Du  Bartas  and  Goulart  all  criticized  the  motivations  of  the 
Copemicans  rather  than  their  ideas.  Pierre  de  Dampmartin  is  an  example  of  a 
Calvinist  who  actually  offered  an  intellectual  argument  against  Copernicus.  A 
moderate  Huguenot,  Dampmartin  was  from  Languedoc  or  Gascony  and  began 
his  career  in  the  service  of  Jean  d' Albret.^^  In  1572  he  entered  the  employ  of 
the  Duke  of  Alençon  who  made  him  procureur  général  in  Languedoc  and  in 
1585  sénéchal  of  Montpellier.  That  same  year  Dampmartin  published  De  la 
connaissance  et  merveilles  du  monde  et  de  l'homme P  In  it  he  defends  the 
geocentric  universe  on  the  basis  not  only  of  Aristotle  but  also  on  the  authority 
of  Scripture.  But  for  good  measure  he  cites  the  standard  argument  that  the 
absence  of  stellar  parallax  suggests  the  immobility  of  the  earth. ^"^ 

While  there  obviously  were  orthodox  Protestants  including  Calvin  him- 
self who  were  unable  to  accept  the  notion  of  a  heliocentric  universe  there  was 
in  fact  no  unanimity  in  this  camp.  Du  Bartas'  attack  on  Copernicus,  for 
example,  did  not  go  unanswered.  In  1599  the  Calvinist  Christophe  de  Gamon 
published  a  reply  to  Du  Bartas  entitled  La  Semaine  ou  creation  du  monde 
contre  celle  du  Sieur  du  Bartas}^  Gamon,  who  was  trained  in  pharmacy, 
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medicine  and  natural  philosophy,  spent  his  life  in  the  Vivarais.'^  Unable  to 
pursue  a  public  career  because  of  his  fragile  health,  he  lived  in  semi-retirement 
devoting  himself  largely  to  poetry.  Indeed,  his  work  acquired  a  certain 
reputation  especially  among  his  fellow  Calvinist  notables.  In  his  own  La 
Semaine  he  denounces  Du  Bartas  for  his  attack  on  the  incomparable  honour  of 
the  learned  Copernicus.  ^^  He  defends  Copernicus  by  arguing  that  his  hypoth- 
esis better  fits  the  observed  data  than  the  conceptions  of  his  predecessors.'^ 

But  the  most  interesting  defense  of  Copemicus  by  a  Calvinist  was  made 
by  Jacques  Besson.  '^  He  was  bom  at  Colombière,  a  village  in  the  valley  of  Oulx 
in  Dauphiné.  At  some  point  he  moved  to  northern  Italy  where  he  studied 
engineering  and  physics,  the  latter  at  the  University  of  Bologna,  Ferrara  or 
Padua.^^  By  1557  he  was  resident  in  Lausanne  where  he  undertook  to  install 
pumps  to  supply  the  town  with  water.  The  next  year  he  married  in  a  ceremony 
presided  over  by  Jean  Calvin  himself.  Received  a  habitant  of  Geneva  he 
became  one  of  the  scores  of  evangelical  ministers  who  were  dispatched  from 
Geneva  to  proselytize  the  French  Kingdom  at  the  beginning  of  the  religious 
wars.  Between  1562  and  1564,  Besson  served  as  a  minister  to  the  Calvinist 
congregation  of  Villeneuve-le-Berg  in  the  Vivarais.  Having  quarrelled  with 
the  elders  of  the  church  there  he  moved  to  Lyon,  then  Orléans  and  finally  to 
Paris  where  he  died  in  1573. 

Besson  appears  to  have  been  affected  by  the  discussions  of  scientific  method 
current  in  the  Italian  universities.  Thus,  many  of  Besson' s  contemporaries 
criticized  the  Copemican  view  as  a  mere  hypothesis.  On  the  other  hand,  Besson 
praised  Copemicus  for  making  the  hypothetical  approach  an  intrinsic  part  of  his 
method.  Besson  was  chiefly  interested  in  discovering  and  applying  useful  types 
of  knowledge.  One  of  his  concerns  was  with  uncovering  hidden  underground 
sources  of  water.  In  particular  he  sought  to  improve  upon  the  traditional  techniques 
still  used  by  farmers  and  engineers  which  too  often  led  to  ftnitless  investment. 
Besson' s  approach  represented  a  rejection  of  the  empiricism  which  govemed 
existing  practice.  This  is  suggested  by  the  title  of  Besson' s  treatise  on  the  subject 
entitled  L'art  et  science,  de  trouver  les  eaux  et  fontaines  cachées  soubs  terre, 
autrement  que  par  les  moyens  vulgaires  des  agriculteurs  et  architectes  (1569).^' 
Given  the  prevailing  hit-or-miss  practice  of  vulgar  empiricism  Besson  proposed 
a  new  procedure  for  searching  for  water  which  brought  together  empirical  facts 
with  first  causes.  According  to  Besson,  bringing  the  two  together  in  this  way  was 
more  demonstrative  than  each  taken  separately.  Stressing  the  novelty  and  utility 
of  this  approach,  he  compares  it  to  the  method  of  Copemicus  which  had  led  the 
latter  to  the  heliocentric  view  of  the  uni  verse. ^^ 
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Besson  here  implicitly  endorses  the  heliocentric  world  view  and  explicitly 
champions  the  combination  of  empirical  data  with  theory  that  likely  echoes  the 
approach  to  be  found  in  the  teaching  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  northern 
Italian  universities.  Clearly  the  fact  that  Besson  held  these  views  indicated  that 
there  was  no  inherent  antagonism  between  Calvinist  theology  and  science.  On 
the  contrary,  a  review  of  the  development  of  French  science  during  the  second 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century  suggests  a  close  affinity  between  scientific 
innovation  and  Calvinism.  Recent  research  has  demonstrated  that  despite  the 
disorder  of  the  religious  wars  the  late  sixteenth  century  was  a  remarkably 
fertile  period  in  the  history  of  science.  Important  advances  occurred  in  natural 
history,  medicine,  chemistry,  and  mathematics.^^  Particularly  notable  was  the 
progress  made  in  the  development  of  a  new  empirical  and  even  experimental 
approach  to  the  study  of  nature.  Prominent  among  those  who  contributed  to 
this  movement  were  such  well-known  Calvinist  sympathizers  as  Guillaume 
Rondelet,  Jean  Pena,  Mathieu  I'Obel,  Ambroise  Paré  and  Pierre  de  la  Ramée. 
But  also  important  were  a  number  of  more  obscure  French  Calvinist  physicians 
and  chemists  like  Roch  Le  Baillif,  Sieur  de  la  Rivière,  and  Joseph  Duchesne 
who  elaborated  on  the  teachings  of  Paracelsus.  Not  every  scientific  advance 
during  this  period  can  be  attributed  to  the  Calvinists.  Nonetheless,  as  elsewhere 
in  Europe,  it  does  seem  that  sympathy  for  the  teachings  of  Calvin  and  a  desire 
to  reform  or  create  new  knowledge  in  order  to  improve  society  went  hand-in- 
hand.2^ 

Pierre  de  la  Ramée  (Ramus)  who  was  murdered  in  the  Saint  Bartholomew' s 
Day  Massacre  was  the  most  outstanding  figure  in  French  philosophy  and 
science  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  His  attempts  to  reform  the 
liberal  arts  and  the  teaching  of  philosophy  had  a  wide  impact  in  France  and 
elsewhere  in  Europe.  Particulary  notable  were  his  calls  for  a  methodological 
reform  in  natural  philosophy  which  would  make  it  more  empirical  and 
practical,  tying  it  closely  to  technology. 

Ramus,  unlike  most  other  French  students  of  astronomy,  had  direct  ties  to 
the  leading  proponent  of  Copemican  astronomy  Georg  Joachim  Rheticus.^^ 
Rheticus  had  been  Copernicus'  only  real  student  and  was  instrumental  in 
arranging  the  publication  of  the  De  revolutionihus  in  1543.  He  continued  to 
promote  Copernicus'  views  from  his  chair  at  the  University  of  Krakow.  In 
1 563  Ramus  wrote  to  Rheticus  telling  him  of  his  plan  to  reform  the  liberal  arts 
while  admitting  that  the  reform  of  astronomy  was  beyond  his  capacities. 
Accordingly,  he  invited  Rheticus  to  Paris  to  discuss  how  a  reform  of  astronomy 
could  be  made  part  of  this  larger  project.  Four  years  later  Ramus  expressed  the 
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hope  that  there  would  arise  in  Germany  a  philosopher  and  mathematician  who 
could  bring  about  such  an  astronomical  reform. 

Ramus  declared  Copernicus  to  be  the  greatest  astronomer  of  the  modem 
age.  Nonetheless,  he  was  uncomfortable  with  the  idea  of  an  earth  in  motion. 
Moreover,  despite  the  fact  that  Copernicus  believed  his  heliocentric  system  to 
be  a  physical  model  of  the  earth  Ramus  claimed  that  like  that  of  Ptolemy's  the 
Copemican  system  was  too  hypothetical.  By  this  he  meant  that  its  mathemati- 
cal component  was  not  sufficiently  subordinated  to  a  convincing  physical 
model  of  the  universe.  A  convincing  theory  is  one  in  which  the  necessary 
mathematical  component  is  subservient  to  a  physical  model  of  the  heavens. 

Ramus'  opinion  of  Copemican  astronomy  is  of  a  piece  with  his  overall 
view  of  the  liberal  arts.  He  argued  that  the  current  artificial  systems  in  logic, 
rhetoric,  geometry,  etc.  were  founded  on  arbitrary  conventions  and  that  they 
should  be  based  instead  on  practice.  It  is  the  unsophisticated  practical  knowl- 
edge of  skilled  craftsmen  rather  than  the  abstract  conventions  of  theoreticians 
which  are  closest  to  nature.  Accordingly,  Ramus  believed  that  all  astronomical 
hypotheses  were  no  more  than  human  conventions  which  could  not  conform  to 
nature  as  immediately  observed  by  the  mathematical  practitioner  and  as  it  was  in 
itself  Ramus'  scientific  method  thus  appears  to  have  been  based  on  a  rather 
simple-minded  empiricism.  It  is  in  sharp  contrast,  for  example,  with  the  hypotheti- 
cal-deductive approach  of  Besson  who  considered  Copernicus'  heliocentric 
conception  to  be  what  he  characterized  as  a  first  cause,  i.e.,  an  assertion  of  an 
ultimate  physical  tmth  which  ought  to  be  verified  by  empirical  confirmation. 

Ramus'  closest  associates  showed  an  openness  toward  the  Copemican 
viewpoint  which  was  greater  than  their  master.  Jean  Pena,  a  native  of 
Moustiers  in  Provence,  entered  the  Faculty  of  Arts  at  the  University  of  Paris 
in  1549  at  the  age  of  17,  the  mathematician  Omer  Talon  directing  his  studies.^^ 
By  1554  he  was  teaching  mathematics  and  astronomy  at  Ramus'  Collège  de 
Presles.  Through  the  support  of  Ramus  he  was  appointed  royal  reader  in 
mathematics. 

Pena' s  enthusiasm  for  Copernicus  emerges  in  his  long  dedicatory  epistle 
to  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  of  his  translation  of  Euclid's  Optics.  There  he 
characterizes  Copernicus  as  "most  famous"  and  "a  man  of  certainly  marvel- 
lous sagacity ."2^  No  more  than  Ramus  did  Pena  accept  the  Copemican 
hypothesis  without  reservation.  Yet  he  did  allow  that  the  position  of  the  earth 
certainly  changed  over  time  and  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  optics  the 
heliocentric  perspective  was  as  plausible  as  the  geocentric.^^  Basing  himself  on 
observations  he  denied  Aristotle's  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  celestial 
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spheres  and  the  latter' s  claim  that  the  comets  belonged  to  the  sublunar  realm. 
In  these  latter  respects  Pena  may  have  helped  shape  the  views  of  Tycho  Brahe. 

Ramus'  extreme  philosophical  realism  was  not  necessarily  shared  by 
members  of  his  inner  circle.  Omer  Talon,  perhaps  Ramus'  closest  associate,  for 
example,  showed  himself  to  be  much  more  favourably  disposed  to  the 
Copemican  hypothesis  than  was  Ramus  himself.  A  deeply  learned  mathema- 
tician Talon  appears  to  have  better  appreciated  the  epistemic  value  of  the 
coherent  mathematical  language  of  Copernicus'  conception  than  did  Ramus. 

Talon  was  bom  in  1510  into  a  rich  peasant  family  from  Rosières  in 
Picardy.^^  Likely  he  matriculated  into  the  Arts  Faculty  of  the  University  of 
Paris  in  1534  receiving  an  M.A.  in  1536-1537.  After  teaching  at  several 
different  collèges  he  joined  Ramus  at  the  Collège  de  Presles  in  the  1540s. 

Talon  refers  to  Copernicus'  theory  in  book  II  of  his  Academicarum 
questionum  a  work  published  only  seven  years  after  the  appearance  of  De 
Revolutionihus.  He  concludes  that  Copernicus  has  revived  the  heliocentric 
theory  showing  that  it  better  fits  the  observed  data  than  the  notion  of  a 
geocentric  universe.^^  For  Talon  mathematical  simplicity  appears  to  have  been 
more  of  a  criterion  of  scientific  truth  than  for  Ramus. 

The  appeal  of  Copemicanism  for  Talon  lay  not  only  in  its  mathematical 
coherence  but  also  in  its  challenge  to  the  Aristotelian  orthodoxy.  Talon  adopts 
the  view  that  sensory  knowledge  cannot  provide  us  with  unquestionable  truth. 
Contrary  to  Aristotelian  dogmatism,  Talon  supports  a  probabilistic  view  of 
truth  rooted  in  academic  scepticism.  In  this  respect  the  apparently  hypothetical 
character  of  the  Copemican  view  had  obvious  appeal.^ ^  Clearly  Talon's 
philosophical  position  differed  sharply  from  that  of  his  master  Ramus  who 
held  to  a  realist  notion  of  natural  philosophy.  What  united  the  two  men  was  a 
commitment  to  educational  reform  based  on  a  union  of  eloquence  and  wisdom 
and  to  the  ideal  of  free  philosophical  inquiry  unencumbered  by  the  presuppo- 
sitions and  prejudices  of  Aristotelianism  or  other  dogmatic  schools  of  thought. 

A  close  affinity  developed  between  academic  scepticism  and 
Copemicanism.  Defense  of  the  Copemican  hypothesis  became  a  way  in  which 
sceptics  could  cast  doubt  on  the  certainty  of  traditional  natural  philosophy.  The 
deployment  of  the  Copemican  world  view  in  this  way  is  evident  already  in  Guy 
de  Bmès'  Dialogues  contre  les  nouveaux  académiciens  (1557),  likely  the 
earliest  discussion  of  sceptical  philosophy  to  appear  in  the  French  vemacular.^^ 
Bom  between  1526-1536  Bmès  was  the  scion  of  a  family  of  jurists  from 
Nîmes.  He  was  connected  both  with  Ramus  and  the  Pléiade.  The  Dialogues 
consist  of  three  conversations,  the  first  on  epistemology,  the  second  on  ethics 
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and  the  last  on  law.  The  interlocutors  are  Pierre  de  Ronsard,  Jean- Antoine  de 
Baïf,  Guillaume  Aubert  and  Jean  Nicot  who  were  all  connected  to  the  Pléiade. 
Although  it  is  difficult  to  know  the  degree  to  which  he  actually  embraced 
scepticism,  Baïf  in  the  opening  dialogue  nonetheless  takes  the  lead  in  pointing 
out  the  limits  of  human  reason.  Conceding  that  perhaps  the  senses  are  reliable, 
he  nevertheless  asserts  that  scientists  and  philosophers  disagree  about  every- 
thing and  that  their  views  are  not  objective  but  only  their  own  opinion. 

It  is  in  the  context  of  this  first  dialogue  that  Baïf  contrasts  the  views  of 
Copernicus  and  his  followers  with  those  of  the  established  authorities  Plato, 
Aristotle  and  Ptolemy. ^^  The  latter  believe  that  the  earth  is  immobile  and  that 
the  heavens  move  while  Copernicus  asserts  the  contrary.  Baïf  argues  for  the 
Copernican  position  on  the  rather  surprising  grounds  that  the  heavens  are  in 
fact  infinite.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  this  is  not  a  Copernican  position  but 
rather  a  revival  of  a  scholastic  viewpoint.^"*  According  to  Baïf,  something  that 
is  infinite  is  inherently  immobile.  Consequently  if  the  heavens  do  not  move  it 
must  be  the  earth  which  is  mobile.  He  goes  on  to  argue  that  the  earth  must 
occupy  a  middling  position  with  respect  to  the  other  planets  based  on  the 
differences  of  the  periodic  motions  of  the  inner  and  outer  planets.  Baïf  is  then 
led  to  the  conclusion  not  that  Copernicus  is  right  and  the  Ancients  wrong,  but 
that  the  science  of  astronomy  like  other  forms  of  knowledge  has  no  certainty. 

Baïf  serves  as  a  mouthpiece  through  which  Bruès  is  able  to  develop  the 
sceptical  position.  The  extent  of  Bruès'  own  commitment  to  scepticism  is  the 
subject  of  debate.^^  Likely  influenced  by  Bruès,  Montaigne  adhered  to  the 
sceptical  point  of  view  in  a  much  more  explicit  fashion.  Montaigne's  view  of 
Copernicus  is  to  be  found  in  Chapter  Xn,  Book  n  of  his  Essais?^  Like  many 
of  his  contemporaries  Montaigne  underplays  the  novelty  of  the  Copernican 
perspective.  According  to  him,  Copernicus  has  revived  an  astronomical 
perspective  already  current  in  Antiquity,  but  one  which  fits  the  accumulated 
astronomical  data  as  well  or  better  than  that  of  Ptolemy.  But  Montaigne's 
attraction  to  the  Copemican  theory  transcends  the  issue  of  the  relative  merits 
of  the  heliocentric  or  geocentric  theory.  For  Montaigne  the  real  significance  of 
Copernicus'  accomplishment  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  latter  has  been  able  to  put 
into  doubt  long-held  and  apparently  unshakable  truths.  Copernicus'  challenge 
to  the  Ptolemaic  view  ought  to  encourage  us  to  be  sceptical  of  all  received 
knowledge.  At  the  same  time  Montaigne  suggests  that  Copernicus'  challenge 
to  received  dogma  ought  not  to  cause  us  to  abandon  the  search  for  new  truth. 
Rather  it  should  make  us  realize  its  limited  and  contingent  nature.  This  attitude 
is  implied  in  Montaigne's  conclusion  in  which  he  notes  that  over  the  course  of 
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time  a  new  third  opinion  is  likely  to  appear  which  will  probably  overthrow 
those  now  existing.  Copemicanism  is  seen  as  superior  to  Ptolemaic  astronomy, 
but  something  less  than  ultimate  truth.  Indeed,  the  debate  between  the 
proponents  of  the  two  world  systems  should  serve  as  a  warning  against  the 
quest  for  absolute  knowledge. 

Bruès'  Dialogues  contre  les  nouveaux  académiciens  portrayed  Baïf  as  a 
proponent  of  the  sceptical  philosophy.  But  he  is  better  known  as  the  founder 
of  the  Neo-Platonic  Academy  of  Poetry  and  Music.^^  Baïf  s  Academy  was 
founded  in  1570  under  the  aegis  of  Charles  IX.  Its  creation  was  part  of  a 
concerted  effort  by  the  monarchy  to  reconstruct  its  own  political  authority  by 
taking  the  lead  in  educational,  technological  and  scientific  innovation.  The 
Academy's  purpose  was  to  advance  the  study  of  the  different  sciences  while 
uniting  these  rational  disciplines  through  the  cultivation  of  the  inspired  arts  of 
poetry  and  music.  The  Academy  attracted  the  support  of  poets,  humanists  and 
courtiers  who  were  sympathetic  to  Neo-Platonism.  Its  humanist  and  Neo- 
Platonist  program  and  somewhat  irenic  attitude  toward  the  Calvinists  aroused 
the  suspicion  of  conservatives  in  the  University  of  Paris. 

We  know  from  Bruès  of  Baïf  s  interest  in  Copernicus.  But  more  so  than 
Baïf,  the  poet  and  scholar  Pontus  de  Tyard  was  the  member  of  the  Academy 
most  interested  in  astronomy.  Deeply  schooled  in  the  Ptolemaic  and  Aristote- 
lian world  view  he  nevertheless  voiced  a  certain  openness  toward  the  Coper- 
nican  position.^^  Tyard' s  interest  in  Copernicus  was  in  part  the  outcome  of  a 
Neo-Platonist  heliocentrism.  But  it  also  arose  out  of  concern  to  promote  a 
reformed  astrology  .^^  Astrology  had  come  under  attack  in  the  late  fifteenth  and 
early  sixteenth  century  because  it  was  seen  to  conflict  with  Christianity. 
Toward  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  astrology  once  again  became  the 
subject  of  dispute.  In  addition  to  the  issue  of  its  relation  to  religion  its  status  as 
a  form  of  knowledge  came  into  question.  On  the  one  hand,  there  were  those 
who  aspired  to  the  creation  of  a  reformed  astrology  which  would  be  math- 
ematical and  accord  with  the  principles  of  natural  philosophy.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  others,  who,  influenced  by  Neo-Platonism  and  the  Hermetic 
philosophy,  continued  to  be  under  the  spell  of  the  magical  and  the  occult. 
Ty aïd' s  Mantice,  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  at  Lyon  in  1558,  took  the 
side  of  the  reformed  astrology.  But  such  a  reformed  astrology  required  more 
accurate  astronomical  tables.  Copernicus'  De  Revolutionibus  was  the  point  of 
departure  for  the  elaboration  of  these  new  tables  and  ephemerides.  Among 
these  were  the  Prutenic  Tables  of  Erasmus  Reinhold  (155 1),  the  Ephemerides 
of  Johannes  Stade  (1556)  and  those  of  Tyard  himself  (1562). 
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In  the  Premier  Curieux  Tyard  elaborated  the  theory  of  Copernicus  and 
stressed  the  ingenious  character  of  his  arguments.  Especially  valuable,  accord- 
ing to  Tyard,  were  Copernicus'  observations.  On  the  other  hand,  he  left  the 
question  of  the  truth  of  the  theory  open.  Emphasizing  an  argument  which  can 
be  extracted  from  the  De  Revolutionibus  itself,  he  insisted  that  the  truth  of  the 
theory  would  not  put  into  question  the  established  physics  of  the  earth.  Yet  in 
the  same  work  he  at  least  entertained  the  idea  that  motion  more  properly 
belongs  to  a  corruptible  body  like  the  earth  than  to  the  incorruptible  heavens. 
In  the  Mantice  he  welcomed  the  notion  that  the  heavenly  bodies  might  be 
inhabited  by  living  beings  and  that  the  earth  might  be  a  star  along  with  the  other 
stars  in  the  universe."^^  Tyard  thus  plays  with  the  Copernican  world  view 
without  fully  accepting  it.  Attracted  to  its  intellectual  novelty  and  the  elegance 
of  its  demonstrations,  his  own  metaphysical  and  perhaps  spiritual  assumptions 
prevented  him  from  accepting  Copernicus  without  reservation. 

The  relationship  between  an  interest  injudicial  astrology  and  Copernicus 
is  confirmed  by  the  example  of  the  court  astrologer  Augier  Ferrier.  Ferrier 
defends  Copernicus'  heliocentricism  not  on  the  basis  of  the  truth  of  the  theory, 
but  on  the  grounds  of  the  more  accurate  observations  that  it  allows.  Ferrier  was 
bom  near  Toulouse  (ca.  1513)  and  received  his  doctorate  in  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Montpellier  in  1540."^*  Having  published  a  treatise  on  the  plague 
(1548)  his  next  work  Jugements  astronomiques  sur  la  nativité  (1549)  gained 
him  entry  into  the  entourage  of  Catherine  de  Médicis  as  first  physician.  At 
court  he  became  celebrated  both  for  his  cures  and  his  horoscopes.  He  also 
interested  himself  in  the  interpretation  of  dreams,  including  those  of  divine  or 
diabolical  inspiration.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  Wars  he  returned  to 
Toulouse  where  he  was  eventually  appointed  professor  of  medicine. 

Bodin  had  attacked  the  practice  of  judicial  astrology.  Ferrier  mentions 
Copemicus  in  the  course  of  responding  to  Bodin' s  attack."*^  Like  Tyard  he 
stresses  the  greater  certainty  of  astronomical  observations  made  possible  by 
Copemicus'  heliocentrism.  Previous  geocentric  theories  had  yielded  impre- 
cise or  even  false  calculations.  The  heliocentric  viewpoint  enabled  Copemicus 
to  obtain  more  exact  calculations.  On  the  other  hand,  Ferrier  no  more  than 
Tyard  affirms  the  truth  of  the  Copernican  theory.  Instead  he  falls  back  on  the 
notion  of  the  purely  hypothetical  character  of  Copemicus'  position.  Indeed, 
Ferrier  argues  that  Copemicus  had  disclaimed  the  tmth  of  his  hypothesis 
regarding  it  as  a  pure  contrivance  devised  to  get  more  exact  calculations."*^ 

The  Neo-Platonist  Tyard' s  philosophically  and  theologically  based  resist- 
ance to  Copemicus'  theory  is  echoed  in  the  thought  of  the  aristocratic 
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churchman  François  Foix  de  Candale.  Candale,  who  spent  most  of  his  time  at 
Bordeaux,  gained  a  reputation  as  an  outstanding  experimenter  and  observa- 
tional astronomer.'*'^  At  the  same  time  his  thinking  like  that  of  Tyard's  was 
strongly  coloured  by  the  influence  of  Neo-Platonic  and  Hermetic  elements. 
Typical  of  such  a  position  Candale  espoused  a  strongly  heliocentric  cosmol- 
ogy considering  the  form  of  the  sun  to  be  divine  light  and  therefore  worthy  of 
veneration  as  an  expression  of  God's  divinity  .'^^  According  to  Candale,  the  sun 
was  the  primary  agent  of  God  designed  by  Him  to  manifest  all  corporal  things 
to  man.  Yet  he  entirely  accepted  the  framework  of  Ptolemaic  observational 
astronomy  as  the  basis  of  his  astronomical  observations.  Such  an  approach  was 
being  rejected  even  by  the  opponents  of  Copernicus'  heliocentrism.  More 
often  than  not  the  latter  rejected  the  cosmological  implications  of  Copemicanism 
while  nonetheless  being  prepared  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  the  latter' s 
approach  for  observational  purposes.  Candale  did  not  even  go  that  far. 

Candale  concluded  that,  however  central  to  the  universe  the  sun  might  be 
philosophically,  geometrically  the  earth  must  be  considered  the  immobile 
centre  of  the  universe.  Copernicus  work  was  "most  beautiful"  and  perhaps 
philosophically  correct,  yet  his  view  could  not  be  considered  a  correct 
geometrical  representation  of  the  universe.  Beyond  this  difference  over 
geometrical  procedures  it  seems  that  the  difficulty  lay  with  having  to  accept  the 
philosophical  and  religious  implications  of  a  heliocentric  theory.'*^  But  if 
Candale  despite  his  Neo-Platonism  stood  opposed  to  Copemicanism  and 
Tyard  at  best  equivocated  there  was  one  Neo-Platonist  Giordano  Bruno  who  was 
prepared  to  draw  out  the  radical  cosmological  implications  of  Neo-Platonism. 
Bruno's  claims  for  the  truth  of  Copemicanism  first  came  to  the  fore  during  his 
sojoum  in  England  (1583-1585).  But  Edward  Gosselin  argues  that  Bmno's 
commitment  to  Copemicanism  really  began  during  his  initial  residence  in  France 
(1583-1585) .'*''  Bmno  then  defended  these  ideas  in  a  dramatic  debate  at  Oxford  in 
1583  and  elaborated  on  them  in  a  series  of  works  which  he  published  while  in 
England.  He  continued  to  champion  these  notions  on  his  retum  to  France  going 
so  far  as  to  restage  the  Oxford  debate  at  the  University  of  Paris  (1586)."*^ 

Frances  Yates,  the  great  student  of  Bmno  of  the  last  generation,  believed 
that  Bmno' s  adherence  to  Copemicanism  was  rooted  in  his  hermeticism."*^  The 
heliocentric  universe  is  one  in  which  man  can  manipulate  celestial  influences 
more  easily  than  in  a  geocentric  cosmos.  But  as  Robert  Westman  and  Eman 
McMullin  have  argued  it  is  Bmno's  radical  Neo-Platonism  with  its  notion  of 
plenitude  rather  than  his  hermeticism  which  led  him  to  reject  geocentricity  and 
to  assert  the  notion  of  a  heliocentric  world  as  part  of  a  an  infinite  universe.^^ 
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Yates  may  have  exaggerated  the  degree  of  Hermetic  influence  on  Bruno's 
thought.  On  the  other  hand,  her  portrayal  of  Bruno  as  a  proponent  of  the  irenic 
religious  policies  of  Henri  III  seems  convincing  ~  more  convincing  than  the 
recent  suggestion  that  he  became  an  agent  of  the  English  Queen.^^  Indeed,  the 
loss  of  the  support  of  Henri  III  appears  to  be  directly  connected  with  Bruno's 
discomfiture  during  the  well-known  debate  at  the  University  of  Paris  in  1 586.^^ 

Despite  his  espousal  of  heliocentrism  Bruno's  astronomy  was  far  from 
being  identical  to  that  of  Copernicus.  Believing  the  planets  to  be  animate 
bodies,  Bruno  took  the  view  that  they  determine  their  own  orbits  which  are  not 
necessarily  circular.  Moreover,  Bruno  like  Ramus  distinguishes  between 
accounting  for  the  causes  of  planetary  motion  and  mathematical  description  of 
them,  the  latter  procedure  being  merely  computational.  According  to  Bruno, 
Copernicus  in  the  end  was  more  a  mathematician  than  a  philosopher  of  nature. 
Nonetheless,  Bruno  celebrated  Copernicus  as  anticipating  his  own  philosophy 
of  the  universe  with  its  notions  of  animate  matter  and  infinitude. 

Bruno's  cosmological  radicalism  was  in  effect  disowned  by  the  monar- 
chy. The  latter' s  ultimate  preoccupation  was  the  promotion  of  ideas  which 
would  foster  the  restoration  of  civil  peace  and  its  own  authority.  From  the 
perspective  of  political  theory  no  one  played  a  greater  role  in  this  respect  than 
Jean  Bodin.  The  restoration  of  intellectual  and  political  stability  was  in  fact  a 
central  concern  in  Bodin' s  philosophy.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Bodin  viewed  the  Copemicanism  as  destabilizing  and  disruptive.  The  danger 
of  subversion  that  Bodin  perceived  to  be  inherent  in  Copemicanism  is  reflected 
in  the  fact  that  he  repeatedly  attempted  to  refute  it.  Bodin  attacked  Copemicanism 
on  at  least  three  occasions  in  the  Six  Livres  de  la  Republique(l516),^^  in  the 
pseudonymous  Apologie  pour  la  Republique  de  Jean  Bodin  (  1 583),^"*  and  in  the 
Universae  Naturae  Theatrum.^^  Each  successive  discussion  represented  a 
more  detailed  and  elaborate  attempt  to  refute  the  Copemican  world  view. 

Bodin' s  rejection  of  the  Copernicus'  hypothesis  was  in  part  based  on  his 
own  astronomical  theories. ^^  These  views  were  founded  on  Jewish  sacred 
writings  as  well  as  the  calculations  of  the  Alphonsine  tables.  On  this  basis 
Bodin  postulates  the  existence  often  celestial  orbs  which  circle  the  earth.  Like 
Bruno,  Bodin  believed  that  since  the  planets  are  animate  and  intelligent  bodies 
they  determine  their  own  orbits.  Rejecting  the  Aristotelian  and  Ptolemaic 
assumption  of  perfectly  circular  motion,  Bodin  claimed  that  the  planets  follow 
oval  orbits.  As  was  so  commonly  the  case  mathematics  was  seen  as  useful  and 
even  necessary  but  as  essentially  descriptive  rather  than  determinative  of 
planetary  motion. 
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Having  rejected  Aristotelian  astronomy  in  favour  of  his  own  conceptions 
Bodin  nonetheless  makes  the  physics  of  Aristotle  the  basis  of  his  philosophical 
attack  on  Copernicus.  In  accord  with  Aristotle  he  insists  that  each  body  of 
matter  must  have  a  single  natural  motion.  But  Copernicus  attributes  four 
natural  motions  to  the  earth.^^  Bodin  argues  that  if  one  accept  these  four 
motions  as  natural  to  the  earth  one  in  effect  negates  physics  itself.  Reinforcing 
this  argument  Bodin  raises  the  standard  objections  that  if  the  earth  rotated 
arrows  would  travel  further  in  one  direction  than  another  and  that  balls  would 
not  fall  perpendicularly  from  a  tower  to  the  ground.  His  fmal  argument  has  to 
do  with  what  he  considers  the  asymmetry  of  behaviour  of  so-called  heavenly 
bodies  in  the  Copemican  scheme.  Under  this  view  the  sun  would  be  at  rest 
while  the  planetary  bodies  composed  of  similar  stuff  would  be  in  motion. 

Bodin' s  cosmology  despite  its  deviation  from  orthodox  Aristotelian 
astronomy  is  nevertheless  rooted  in  a  profoundly  traditional  physics.  But  such 
views  were  themselves  based  on  a  deeply  conservative  social  and  intellectual 
outlook.  He  himself  employed  a  method  which  was  designed  to  reunite  and 
reassemble  both  the  natural  and  the  social  world.  From  his  perspective 
Copernicus'  resolutive  procedures  appeared  to  be  inherently  inimical  to  this 
project.^^  Bodin's  distaste  for  the  radical  implications  of  Copernicus'  view  is 
seen  in  his  reaction  to  the  latter' s  conception  of  the  earth's  orbit  as  eccentric 
to  the  centre  of  the  sun.  Copernicus  had  noted  that  this  eccentric  position  of  the 
earth  might  help  explain  change  of  governments  and  the  ruin  of  kingdoms. ^^ 
Such  a  view  implied  that  political  instability  was  an  intrinsic  feature  of  all 
earthly  political  institutions.  As  a  result  Bodin  was  at  pains  to  reassert  that 
astrological  influences  by  common  consent  of  all  students  of  the  heavens  were 
the  outcome  of  celestial  and  not  earthly  influences.  The  idea  that  events  at  this 
level  could  be  determined  by  an  earthly  physical  cause  rather  than  a  heavenly 
one  was  apparently  unacceptable.  No  less  disturbing  was  the  notion  of  a 
permanently  destabilized  earth  making  for  permanent  political  instability. 
Moreover,  Bodin  would  not  be  put  off  by  the  rationalization  that  the  Copemi- 
can view  was  after  all  merely  a  hypothesis.  In  response  to  this  argument  he 
quite  correctly  pointed  out  that  Copernicus  in  fact  had  tried  to  demonstrate  the 
truth  of  the  heliocentric  theory.  According  to  Bodin,  this  showed  that  Copemicus 
really  believed  in  the  physical  truth  of  his  theory.^ 

Bodin's  attack  on  Copemicanism  in  the  Universae  Naturae  Theatrum 
(  1 596)  reflects  the  fact  that  the  issue  of  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  theory 
was  far  from  decided  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Indeed,  the  period  we 
have  been  reviewing  was  one  of  great  intellectual  confusion  marked  by  the 
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breakdown  of  the  old  intellectual  p2iradigm  and  the  absence  of  a  new  one.  Neo- 
Aristoteleanism,  Neo-Platonism,  Stoicism,  Epicureanism,  Ramism,  Scepti- 
cism and  Paracelsianism  competed  with  one  another  for  people's  intellectual 
allegiance.  Under  such  circumstances  Copemicanism  became  a  kind  of 
intellectual  shuttlecock  which  was  batted  back  and  forth  between  contending 
schools  of  thought.  In  this  context  we  can  discern  certain  signs  that  augured 
well  for  the  future  of  the  Copernican  viewpoint.  The  attraction  of  the  sceptics 
toward  Copemicanism  helped  to  identify  the  new  astronomy  with  the  devel- 
oping challenge  to  orthodox  and  dogmatic  thought.  Besson's  appreciation  of 
Copernicus'  method  represented  a  step  beyond  the  naive  empiricism  which 
was  shared  by  Aristotelians  and  Ramists.  Finally,  Neo-Platonist  notions  of 
plenitude  as  embodied  in  Bruno's  writings  helped  to  undermine  the  anthropo- 
morphic and  closed  view  of  the  universe  of  the  Aristotelians. 

Nevertheless,  the  obstacles  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Copemican  world  view 
continued  to  be  formidable.  Prejudice  in  favour  of  a  naive  common  sense  of  the 
world  remained  quite  strong.  It  was  underlaid  by  a  persistent  anthropomorphism 
and  the  survival  of  important  elements  of  animism.  With  the  possible  exception 
of  Talon  there  was  a  virtually  complete  failure  to  understand  mathematics  as  the 
language  of  nature.  Indeed,  there  continued  to  be  a  strong  bias  against  this  view. 
Finally,  the  weakness  of  empirical  confirmation  of  the  Copemican  view  and  of  a 
physics  which  could  support  it  ought  to  be  reiterated. 

These  defects  were  remedied  in  part  by  the  work  of  Galileo.  Appreciation 
of  his  work  in  France  was  enhanced  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
by  the  sudden  emergence  of  observational  astronomy,  the  rapid  development 
of  abstract  mathematical  thought  and  the  appearance  of  an  informal  commu- 
nity of  natural  philosophers  interested  in  scientific  innovation  .^^  But  the 
emergence  of  a  new  intellectual  paradigm  in  the  form  of  seventeenth  century 
rationalism  in  close  association  with  the  consolidation  of  the  secular  bureau- 
cratic state  is  what  perhaps  best  explains  the  eventual  triumph  of 
Copemicanism.^^  The  development  of  rationalism  in  part  was  a  response  and 
accommodation  to  the  Copemican  world  view.  At  the  same  time  it  represented 
a  powerful  intellectual  reinforcement  of  it.  Finally  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
polarization  of  opinion  in  the  Roman  Catholic  camp  against  Copemicanism 
tended  to  raise  its  stock  among  Calvinists  and  even  among  more  worldly 
Gallicans. 

In  concluding  this  study  of  the  influence  of  Copemican  ideas  on  late 
sixteenth  century  French  thought  it  would  be  useftil  to  try  to  locate  this  essay 
in  its  contemporary  historiographical  setting.  In  the  first  place  it  should  be 
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recalled  that  the  French  debate  over  the  Copemican  world  view  unfolded  in  the 
midst  of  a  broader  discussion  of  new  methods  of  natural  philosophy  and  amid 
a  rising  tide  of  interest  in  the  empirical  study  of  nature  that  took  place  during 
the  religious  wars.  Appreciation  of  this  wider  background  in  which  the 
argument  over  Copernicus  was  set  suggests  the  need  to  modify  the  dating  of 
the  beginnings  of  the  new  science  in  France.  At  present  it  is  assumed  that  the  dawn 
of  the  new  philosophy  there  is  to  be  found  in  the  early  decades  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Recent  scholarship  implies  a  point  of  origin  at  least  a  generation  earlier. 
Moreover,  it  suggests  a  connection  between  these  developments  not  only  with 
political  and  religious  change,  but  also  with  transformations  in  the  technology  and 
the  economy  .^^  As  such  this  study  of  Copemican  influence  in  Renaissance  France 
is  a  reflection  of  the  contextualized  approach  to  the  history  of  science  which  has 
become  increasingly  prominent  in  the  last  few  decades.^ 

Contrary  to  the  internalist  view  of  scientific  development,  the  contextual 
perspective  assumes  that  the  history  of  science  is  not  concerned  with  the 
progressive  discovery  of  eternal  truths,  but  is  the  reflection  of  an  unceasingly 
mutable  human  culture  and  society.  In  a  sense  a  changing  humanity  receives 
the  kind  of  answers  from  nature  that  it  continually  asks  of  it.  The  questions  that 
are  posed  at  any  particular  moment  are  the  product  as  much  of  a  particular 
configuration  of  ideological  tendencies,  philosophical  opinions,  techniques 
and  instruments,  institutions  and  political  and  social  forces  as  of  the  existing 
body  of  scientific  knowledge.  In  the  case  of  early  modem  science  the 
contextualist  viewpoint,  for  example,  tries  to  show  that  there  were  different 
national  preoccupations  and  concerns  that  conditioned  the  development  of 
science  in  particular  countries. ^^  Certainly  we  have  seen  that  in  France  the 
breakdown  of  institutional  control  over  ideas  during  the  religious  civil  wars 
provided  a  relatively  open  intellectual  environment  which  encouraged  debate 
about  the  Copemican  idea. 

As  this  paper  has  attempted  to  demonstrate  the  contextualist  perspective 
takes  for  a  given  that  the  scientific  ideas  of  the  early  modem  period  were 
embedded  in  a  complex  and  contradictory  tissue  of  philosophical,  religious 
and  magical  currents.^^  The  triumph  of  certain  scientific  concepts  over  others, 
furthermore,  was  by  no  means  a  product  simply  of  reason  and  experiment. 
Scientific  argument  embodies  itself  in  a  discourse  which  uses  the  arts  of 
rhetoric  and  devices  of  language  to  try  to  win  over  its  intended  audience.  In  the 
case  of  Copemicus  recent  scholarship  has  demonstrated  the  artful  language 
into  which  the  astronomer  cast  his  arguments  in  an  effort  to  convincingly 
address  the  ecclesiastical-political  circles  which  he  was  attempting  to  per- 
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suade.^^  In  the  French  milieu  the  heliocentric  idea  becomes  a  kind  of  metaphor 
which  was  invoked  variously  by  those  who  practised  the  language  of  Platonized 
metaphysics,  utilitarianism,  mathematics  and  sceptical  paradox. 

At  the  same  time  the  birth  of  modem  science  was  very  much  a  product  of 
the  struggle  to  publish  and  render  accessible  a  Renaissance  tradition  of  occult 
and  secret  learning.^  Certainly  in  sixteenth  century  France  Ramus  was  an 
important  pioneer  in  this  effort,  however  debatable  his  interpretation  of 
scientific  method  might  have  been.  Indeed,  the  institutional  and  political 
context  in  which  scientific  ideas  were  disseminated  was  critically  important  to 
their  acceptance  or  rejection.  In  this  respect  the  relatively  open  intellectual 
climate  of  the  French  religious  wars  was  certainly  conducive  to  the  discussion 
of  Copemicanism.  Its  institutionalization  would  occur  in  the  quite  different 
environment  of  the  next  century.  Scientific  ideas  then  are  the  product  of  defmite 
cultural  and  social  environments.  However,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  we  reject 
the  view  that  has  taken  hold  in  certain  quarters  that  knowledge  including  natural 
science  is  only  the  product  of  cultural  and  social  relations.  The  material  reality  of 
nature  is  a  fundamental  and  inescapable  aspect  of  the  context  in  which  scientific 
ideas  are  generated  setting  the  limits  of  scientific  argument. 
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Facettes  et  reflets  du 
mythe  mirandolien^ 


LOUIS 
VALCKE 


Résumé:  //  existe  autour  de  VOratio  de  hominis  dignitate  de  Jean  Pic  de  la 
Mirandole  un  véritable  mythe  prométhéen,  par  lequel  le  texte  de  l 'Oratio  s 'est 
chargé  peu  à  peu,  à  partir  de  Burckhardt,  d'une  fonction  prophétique.  Le 
présent  article  vise  à  revoir  dans  ce  contexte  les  différentes  idées  reçues  sur 
le  texte  mirandolien.  Il  est  ainsi  permis  de  réévaluer  chez  Pic,  entre  autres,  le 
retour  au  latin  classique,  Vontologisme,  l'orthodoxie  religieuse  et  l'univers 
cabalistique.  Rien  dans  une  telle  relecture  ne  confirme  la  légende  mirandolienne. 

Personnage  de  légende  peu  à  peu  retourné  à  V  oubli,  Jean  Pic  de  la  Mirandole 
a  été  "ressuscité"  par  les  soins  de  Jacob  Burckhardt  qui,  avec  Jules 
Michelet,  dit-on,  "inventa"  la  Renaissance.^  C'est  bien  à  la  figure  de  Jean  Pic, 
en  effet,  qu  '  en  sa  magistrale  étude  de  La  civilisation  de  la  Renaissance  en  Italie 
(1859),  l'historien  suisse  fera  appel  pour  symboliser  la  spécificité  et  la  riche 
diversité  de  l'humanisme  du  Quattrocento  —  mais,  de  toute  l'oeuvre  du 
Mirandolien,  il  ne  retiendra  que  la  seule  Oratio  de  hominis  dignitate,  et  de  ce 
discours  aux  multiples  facettes,  il  ne  citera  que  les  quelques  paroles,  désormais 
célèbres,  par  lesquelles  Dieu,  s 'adressant  à  Adam,  lui  confère  le  privilège 
unique  de  la  liberté: 

Je  t*ai  placé  au  milieu  du  monde  afin  que  tu  puisses  plus  facilement 
promener  tes  regards  autour  de  toi  et  mieux  voir  ce  qu'  il  renferme.  En  faisant 
de  toi  un  être  qui  n'est  ni  céleste  ni  terrestre,  ni  mortel  ni  innmortel,  j'ai  voulu 
te  donner  le  pouvoir  de  te  former  et  de  te  vaincre  toi-même;  tu  peux 
descendre  jusqu'au  niveau  de  la  bête  et  tu  peux  t'élever  jusqu'à  devenir  un 
être  divin.  En  venant  au  monde,  les  animaux  ont  reçu  tout  ce  qu' il  leur  faut, 
et  les  esprits  d'un  ordre  supérieur  sont  dès  le  principe,  ou  du  moins  bientôt 
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après  leur  formation,  ce  qu'ils  doivent  être  et  rester  dans  l'éternité.  Toi  seul 
tu  peux  grandir  et  te  développer  comme  tu  le  veux,  tu  as  en  toi  les  germes 
de  la  vie  sous  toutes  les  formes.^ 

L'extrait,  donné  ici  en  entier,  est  bref  et  d'autant  plus  significatif  que,  dans 
son  oeuvre,  Burckhardt  a  rarement  recours  aux  citations  textuelles.  À  quoi 
vient  s'ajouter  que  c'est  l'ensemble  de  l'humanisme  florentin  que  l'historien 
prétend  évoquer  à  travers  ces  quelques  lignes,  dont  la  valeur  emblématique 
ressort  d'autant  plus  qu'en  arrière-plan,  le  personnage  historique,  concret,  de 
Jean  Pic  est  laissé  dans  l'ombre:  c'est  à  peine  si  Burckhardt  le  situe  dans  son 
temps,  et  il  n'en  décrit  ni  la  vie,  ni  les  autres  oeuvres. 

Et  c'est  ainsi  que  le  Discours  de  la  dignité  de  l'homme  s'est  peu  à  peu 
chargé  d'un  sens  prophétique.  Interprété  selon  les  paradigmes  qui  ont  donné 
corps  à  notre  vision  de  la  Renaissance,  sa  lecture  ne  pouvait  que  contribuer  à 
consolider  ces  mêmes  paradigmes,  en  une  rétroaction  sans  fm.  Quant  à  Jean  Pic 
lui-même,  on  ne  voit  le  plus  souvent  en  lui  que  l'archétype  imaginaire  de 
l'humanisme  du  Quattrocento:  il  sera  pour  toujours  ce  héros  prométhéen, 
précurseur  prophétique  de  nos  modernes  émancipations  et  la  simple  évocation 
de  son  Discours  suffira  à  faire  surgir  cette  ambiance  particulière,  faite  de 
recherche,  d'inquiétude,  de  dynamisme,  de  rejet  du  passé  et  de  retour  aux  âges 
classiques,  d'anticipation,  de  crainte,  d'angoisse  et  d'attentes  inouïes,  associée 
à  ce  renouveau  dont  Florence  fut  le  berceau.'* 

Or,  qu'en  est-il  du  personnage  réel  de  Jean  Pic  de  la  Mirandole?  Dans 
quelle  mesure  est-il  légitime  de  voir  en  lui  le  porte-parole  exemplaire  de  cet 
humanisme  italien,  dont,  au  dire  de  nul  autre  que  Garin,  VOraîio  de  hominis 
digniîate  aurait  été  l' éclatant  manifeste?  C  est  ce  que  l' on  se  propose  d' évaluer 
ici  et,  pour  ce  faire,  nous  pourrons  nous  limiter  à  ne  considérer,  essentiellement, 
que  le  seul  Discours,  pour  l'évidente  raison  que  le  mythe  mirandolien  s'est 
formé,  exclusivement,  à  partir  de  ce  texte.  Jamais,  en  effet,  dans  cette  optique, 
n  '  est-il  référé  à  quelque  autre  écrit  de  Jean  Pic  :  les  Dispuîationes,  le  Commento, 
VHeptaplus,  les  Conclusiones,  les  autres  oeuvres  du  Mirandolien  sont  toujours 
laissées  pour  compte.  Et,  en  effet,  seul  le  Discours,  et  non  tout  le  Discours, 
mais  seul  son  premier  tiers,  et  de  ce  premier  tiers,  seul  le  bref  passage  cité,  peut 
donner  lieu  à  une  lecture  "mythifiante,"  à  condition  encore  que  cette  lecture 
soit  suffisamment  orientée  par  ce  que  l'on  désire  y  découvrir.  Rappelons 
d'emblée,  pour  remettre  VOratio  dans  son  contexte,  qu'elle  ne  fut  jamais 
prononcée  par  Pic,  ni  publiée  de  son  vivant,  le  débat  auquel  le  Discours  devait 
servir  de  préambule  ayant  été  interdit  —  et  ceci,  déjà,  souligne  l'aspect 
artificiel  et  "construit"  de  ce  qu'il  faut  bien  appeler  le  "mythe  mirandolien." 
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Par  ailleurs,  la  simple  analyse  du  Discours,  si  minutieuse  soit-elle,  ne 
permettra  d*en  dévoiler  la  charge  mythique  que  dans  la  mesure  où  ses  résultats 
auront  été  confrontés  à  ce  qu'évoque,  en  général,  la  notion  d'humanisme  elle- 
même.  Plutôt  que  de  tenter  une  définition  précise  de  ce  vaste  mouvement 
socio-culturel,  on  préférera  s'en  tenir  ici,  à  titre  indicatif,  à  cette  conception  de 
l'humanisme  qu'expose  Nicola  Abbagnano  dans  le  long  article  qu'il  avait 
rédigé  à  la  demande  de  la  très  respectée  Encyclopedia  of  Philosophy^  La 
référence  générale  à  cet  article  nous  semble  d'autant  plus  justifiée  que  Nicola 
Abbagnano,  lui-même  philosophe  italien  d' envergure,  connaît  fort  bien  l' histoire 
de  la  philosophie  et  de  la  culture  en  général — tout  en  n'étant  pas,  au  sens  strict, 
ou  étroit,  du  terme,  un  spécialiste  de  la  Renaissance,  encore  moins  de  Jean  Pic 
de  la  Mirandole.  On  peut  donc  s'attendre  à  ce  que  son  article  traduise  de  façon 
intelligente  ce  que  le  terme  humanisme  évoque  au  sein  de  la  culture  "savante," 
mais  non  spécialisée,  où  survit  principalement  le  nom  de  Jean  Pic  sous  son 
affabulation  mythique.  D'autre  part,  exemple  en  lequel  on  verra  un  échantillon 
typique  de  cette  résurgence  mythique,  lorsque  dans  le  cours  de  ce  même  article, 
Abbagnano  veut  illustrer  de  façon  particulièrement  suggestive  ce  qu'il  entend 
par  "renouveau  humaniste,"  il  s'en  remet,  lui  aussi,  à  cette  même  et  unique 
citation,  à  laquelle  Burckhardt  avait  eu  recours.  A  son  insu  donc,  Abbagnano 
témoigne  encore  de  la  puissance  évocatrice  du  mythe  né  de  VOratio. 

La  démarche  que  nous  suivrons  ici  est  fort  simple.  Nous  relèverons,  d'une 
part,  quelques-uns  des  traits  les  plus  caractéristiques,  ou  des  idées  les  plus 
habituellement  reçues  concernant  l'humanisme,  telles  qu'on  pourrait  les 
inventorier  chez  Abbagnano,  pris  à  titre  d'exemple,  et  nous  les  comparerons 
ensuite  à  ce  que  l'on  peut  lire  dans  l' Oraîio,  de  tous  les  écrits  de  Pic  celui,  donc, 
qui  se  prête  le  mieux  à  l'interprétation  mythifiante,  en  fait,  le  seul  qui  s'y  prête 
tant  soit  peu.  L'inventaire  complet  de  ces  idées  reçues  serait  très  vaste;  on  s'en 
tiendra  à  la  discussion  de  certaines  d'entre  elles  seulement,  qui  paraissent  les 
plus  significatives. 

UOratio  de  hominis  dignitatem  fondement  du  mythe  mirandolien 

1 .  Retour  au  latin  classique 

Le  caractère  le  plus  immédiatement  évident  de  la  littérature  humaniste  est 
la  volonté  affichée  de  remonter,  par  delà  le  latin  "décadent"  de  la  scolastique, 
aux  sources  les  plus  authentiques  de  l'héritage  classique.  Chez  certains,  tel 
Ermolao  Barbaro,  par  exemple,  cette  obsession  du  retour  aux  sources  classiques 
procédait  du  seul  souci  littéraire  de  retrouver  une  élégance  formelle,  seule 
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garante,  affirmait-il,  d'immortalité  littéraire.^  Les  esprits  plus  réfléchis, 
cependant,  y  voyaient  la  condition  sine  qua  non  de  renouer,  après  l' interruption 
médiévale,  avec  l'idéal  de  V anci&nn& paideia  grecque.  Celle-ci  présupposait, 
croyait-on,  que,  seuls,  les  arts  libéraux  permettent  à  l'homme  de  transcender 
sa  nature  animale,  que  seule  la  maîtrise  de  ces  arts  le  rend  véritablement  et 
pleinement  homme,  établissant  ainsi  entre  l' homme  et  1  '  animal  une  différence, 
dirions-nous,  de  culture  plutôt  que  de  nature,  —  ce  qui  est,  en  effet,  très 
"moderne."  D'où  le  privilège  accordé  aux  "humanités,"  "fondé,  comme  le  dit 
Abbagnano,  sur  la  conviction  que  seules  ces  disciplines  donnent  à  l'homme 
l'éducation  véritable  qui  lui  permettront  d'être  pleinement  libre." 

Or,  à  en  juger  par  son  élégance  littéraire,  le  style  de  Jean  Pic  se  conforme 
aux  normes  humanistes  les  plus  exigeantes.  UOratio,  en  effet,  est  sans 
conteste  un  des  plus  beaux  textes  que  nous  ait  légués  la  littérature  néo-latine. 
Pic  y  fait  preuve  de  sa  parfaite  maîtrise  de  toutes  les  subtilités  et  nuances  du 
latin  le  plus  classique  et  son  discours  est  un  chef-d'oeuvre  de  haute  rhétorique: 
ne  peut-on  voir  là  une  garantie  suffisante  de  1' "humanisme"  de  Pic? 

Seulement,  il  y  a  dans  cette  rhétorique  même,  de  la  part  de  Jean  Pic, 
comme  une  mise  en  garde  qui  nous  incite  à  ne  pas  donner  trop  d'importance 
à  VOratio,  en  tout  cas,  à  ne  pas  la  prendre  à  la  lettre  et,  surtout,  à  ne  pas  y  voir 
un  traité  d'anthropologie  métaphysique,  comme  d'aucuns  le  voudraient.  On  se 
souviendra,  en  effet,  qu'à  peine  un  an  plus  tôt,  soit  en  juin  1485,  répondant  à 
Ermolao  Barbaro,  Pic  s'était  élevé  avec  force  contre  l'usage,  en  philosophie, 
des  techniques  propre  à  la  rhétorique.  Le  philosophe,  en  effet,  doit  convaincre 
par  la  seule  force  de  son  argumentation,  jamais  par  les  hlanditiae  de  la  forme. 
Et  c'est  bien  selon  cette  maxime  que  procède  le  Mirandolien,  qui,  en  tous  ses 
écrits  proprement  philosophiques,  fait  appel  à  ce  "style  de  Paris"  tant  honni  par 
les  humanistes,  mais  dont  lui-même  vantait  la  précision  et  la  rigueur,  seules 
qualités,  qui,  au  plan  de  l'expression,  sont  exigées  du  philosophe.^ 

Quant  à  dire  que  seuls  les  arts  libéraux  permettraient  à  l' homme  d' affirmer 
sa  supériorité  sur  l'animal,  voilà  ce  que  Pic  récuse  expressément.  Jouant  sur  la 
distinction  entre  homo,  l'homme  en  tant  que  tel,  et  humanus,  l'homme  de 
culture,  le  lettré.  Pic  affirme  que  si  les  belles  lettres  caractérisent  sans  doute  ce 
dernier,  la  philosophie,  elle,  est  le  propre  de  tout  être  humain  en  tant  que  tel.^ 
Elle  est  donc  antérieure  à  toute  culture,  bien  plutôt  que  d'en  être  un 
"épiphénomène,"  à  quoi  la  conception  humaniste,  si  on  l'analyse,  tendrait  à  la 
réduire. 
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2.  Ontologisme  et  liberté    t..  .:    ;, . 

Il  est  souvent  affirmé,  d' ailleurs  à  fort  juste  titre,  qu'  une  des  caractéristiques 
les  plus  nettes  par  lesquelles  la  "modernité"  s' oppose,  non  seulement  au  moyen 
âge,  mais  à  l'ensemble  des  âges  antérieurs,  est  l'abandon  de  toute  "perspective 
ontologique"  —  entendant  par  "perspective  ontologique"  que  l'ordre  des 
phénomènes,  des  apparences  ou  des  existences  concrètes  serait  prédéterminé 
par  un  ordre  plus  fondamental,  l'ordre  de  Vêtre  ou  l'ordre  des  essences.  Et  on 
suppose  alors  que.  Pic  étant  à  l'origine  de  la  modernité  ou  ayant  eu,  à  tout  le 
moins,  l'intuition  de  ce  qu'elle  serait,  il  a  dû  reléguer  aux  oubliettes 
moyenâgeuses  toute  trace  d' ontologisme.  j        " 

Notons  d'abord  que,  de  tous  les  écrits  de  Pic,  VOratio  est  certainement 
celui  où  se  manifeste  le  plus  clairement  l'influence  du  néoplatonisme  le  plus 
authentique,  celui  de  Plotin.  Si  Pic  avait  voulu  critiquer  l' ontologisme,  il 
n'aurait  pas  pu  plus  mal  choisir  son  cadre  de  référence,  car  la  doctrine  de  Plotin 
est,  de  toutes  les  grandes  conceptions  classiques,  celle  qui,  en  chacun  de  ses 
développements,  est  le  plus  indissociablement  reliée  à  la  perspective 
ontologique.  Une  lecture  même  rapide  et  superficielle  de  VOratio  confirmera 
que  le  cadre  général  au  centre  duquel  Pic  situe  l'être  humain,  est  sans  doute 
possible  un  cadre  ontologiquement  ordonné.  Pic  précise,  par  exemple,  que  "ce 
qui  fait  la  plante,  ce  n'est  pas  sa  texture  fibreuse,  c'est  sa  nature  engourdie  et 
privée  de  sensibilité;  la  bête  de  somme,  ce  n'est  pas  le  pelage,  mais  l'âme  brute 
et  sensuelle . .  ."^  C'est  donc  affirmer  qu'il  est  un  principe,  autre  que  "la  texture 
fibreuse"  ou  "le  pelage"  —  c'est-à-dire  autre  que  la  matière  qui  le  reçoit — qui 
détermine  chaque  être  à  être  ce  qu'  il  est,  et  donc  aussi,  par  voie  de  conséquence, 
à  agir  selon  ce  qu'il  est.  Comment  illustrer  plus  clairement  que  "l'essence 
précède  l'existence,"  ce  qui,  indépendamment  du  vocabulaire  utilisé, 
correspondait,  de  Platon  à  Plotin,  à  la  conception  largement  prédominante  de 
la  philosophie  grecque? 

Il  suit  de  r  antériorité  ontologique  de  la  "forme"  sur  la  "matière"  que  le  lieu 
précis  comme  la  fonction  propre  qui,  au  sein  de  la  totalité,  incombe  à  chaque 
être  particulier,  seront  également  assignés  et  définis  par  l'essence  particulière 
de  cet  être:  l'essence  n'est  pas  seulement  descriptive,  elle  est  prescriptive, 
selon  l'adage  agere  sequitur  esse.  Et  par  conséquent,  l'ordre  du  monde 
sensible  sera,  non  pas  cette  ordonnance  a  posteriori,  née  graduellement  de  la 
convergence  des  hasards  ou  de  la  rencontre  aléatoire  des  atomes,  que  déjà 
imaginait  Démocrite,  il  sera,  tout  au  contraire,  le  reflet  dérivé  d'un  ordre 
existant  en  soi;  et,  dès  lors,  la  hiérarchie  des  êtres  se  traduira  toujours  en 
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hiérarchie  des  valeurs,  comme  le  symbolise  excellemment  T  image  biblique  de 
l'Échelle  de  Jacob  qui,  reprise  par  Pic,  devient  la  métaphore  centrale  de 
VOratio. 

Mais,  dira-t-on,  Pic  était  homme  de  son  temps,  et  quel  qu'ait  été  son  génie, 
force  lui  était  de  s'exprimer  dans  le  cadre  philosophique  de  ce  temps,  en 
respectant  les  contraintes  "ontologiques"  que  ce  cadre  lui  imposait,  surtout  au 
sein  de  l'académie  florentine,  dominée  par  la  forte  personnalité  de  Marsile 
Ficin.  Cette  objection  ne  paraît  pas  recevable.  Pic,  en  effet,  a  toujours  fait 
preuve  de  la  plus  grande  indépendance  d'esprit  à  l'égard  des  différentes  écoles 
de  pensée  qu'il  avait,  pendant  près  de  dix  années,  étudiées  de  fort  près.  Or,  dans 
l'éventail  qui  s'offrait  à  lui,  il  aurait  pu  choisir  d'inscrire  son  discours  sur  la 
dignité  de  l'homme  dans  le  cadre  "moderne"  du  scotisme  et  du  nominalisme, 
qui,  à  l'époque,  prédominaient  largement  en  théologie,  particulièrement  à  la 
Sorbonne,'^  où  Pic  venait  d'achever  une  année  d'étude.  Or,  cette  via  modema, 
par  le  fidéisme  qu'elle  impliquait,  allait  conduire  au  rejet  de  toute  référence 
ontologique,  et  les  travaux  de  Lagarde,^  ^  comme  l' ouvrage  plus  récent  de  Louis 
Dupré,'^  ont  montré  l'influence  "laïcisante"  que,  dès  le  seizième  siècle,  cette 
orientation  exerça  sur  l'ensemble  de  la  vie  sociale  et  politique.  Or,  si,  plus  tard, 
Pic  semblera  se  rapprocher  de  cette  via  moderna,  en  1486,  il  s'y  opposait 
radicalement,  comme  il  serait  aisé  de  le  montrer  à  partir  de  son  Apologie.  C  est 
donc  à  bon  escient  et  en  pleine  connaissance  de  cause,  peut-on  croire,  que  Pic 
a  choisi  d'écrire  son  Oratio  sur  l' arrière-plan  du  néoplatonisme,  arrière-plan, 
donc,  profondément  et  radicalement  ontologique. 

Cependant,  dira-t-on  encore,  ce  que  Pic  veut  souligner,  c'  est  que  l' homme, 
quoique  situé  en  un  cadre  ontologique,  fait  exception  à  la  règle  générale.  Il 
n'est,  lui,  "limité  par  aucune  borne,"  nullis  angustiis  coercitus.  Et  c'est 
pourquoi  il  est  libre  et,  en  dignité,  supérieur  aux  anges  eux-mêmes. 

Est-ce  dire  que  cette  liberté  soit  absolue,  qu'elle  soit  une  liberté  créatrice, 
au  sens  moderne  du  terme?  Gardons-nous  de  faire  ce  saut!  "En  l'homme  qui 
naît,  dit  VOratio,  le  Père  a  déposé  tous  les  types  de  semences  et  les  germes  de 
toutes  les  sortes  de  vie"'^  C'est  pourquoi  l'homme,  image  du  Macrocosme, 
peut  être  dit  microcosme.  Et  sa  liberté  naît,  non  pas  de  l' absence  de  nature,  mais 
au  contraire,  de  la  présence  en  lui  des  potentialités  de  toutes  les  natures. 
Aucune,  donc,  ne  le  prédétermine  absolument  et  c'est  pourquoi  l'homme 
pourra  librement  faire  choix  de  développer  telle  ou  telle  de  ces  potentialités. 
Mais  l'éventail  des  choix  possibles  est  donné,  il  n'est  pas,  de  soi,  illimité: 
première  restriction  qui  s'impose  à  la  liberté  de  l'homme,  elle  n'est  pas  liberté 
créatice. 
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À  quoi  on  ajoutera  que,  face  à  cette  échelle  des  êtres  qui  est  en  même  temps 
échelle  de  valeurs,  T homme  ne  conserve  que  la  seule  alternative  d'accepter  ou 
de  refuser  cette  échelle:  il  peut,  selon  son  choix,  s'y  élever  ou  s'y  abaisser,  mais 
il  ne  peut  en  aucun  cas  ni  d'aucune  façon  la  modifier,  ni  y  substituer  son  ordre 
propre. . .  En  d'autres  mots,  le  choix  qui  est  proposé  à  l'homme  est  un  choix 
d'ordre  moral,  un  choix  éthique;  ce  n'est  aucunement  un  choix  d'ordre 
ontologique  ou  métaphysique. 

On  sera  alors  forcé  de  reconnaître  que,  ramenée  ainsi  à  de  plus  justes 
proportions,  cette  conception  de  la  liberté  ne  diffère  plus  guère  de  celle  que 
proposait  déjà  le  cosmocentrisme  hellénique.  En  effet,  comme  le  disait  très 
précisément  René  Schaerer,  en  un  livre  justement  intitulé  L 'Homme  devant  ses 
choix  dans  la  tradition  grecque:  "il  y  a  à  la  limite  deux  situations  opposées, 
dont  les  âmes  se  rapprochent  plus  ou  moins:  l'état  d'affranchissement  et  l'état 
de  servitude.  Entre  les  deux,  s 'étend  la  zone  des  choix ''^^  Et  c'est  précisément 
en  cette  "latitude,"  en  cette  souplesse,  que  consistait,  pour  Plotin  également, 
la  liberté  de  l'âme  lorsqu'elle  tend  vers  son  achèvement.  L'homme,  affirme- 
t-il,  "dont  la  place  est  entre  les  dieux  et  les  bêtes"  [Enn.  III,  2,  c.8],  peut  soit 
s'élever  par  l'ascèse  vers  les  rangs  supérieurs  ou,  au  contraire,  s 'abandonnant 
aux  pulsions  de  sa  sensibilité,  s'abaisser  aux  rangs  inférieurs:  que  trouve-t-on 
de  plus  dans  le  discours  que  propose  Jean  Pic? 

3.  Laïcisation  ou  orthodoxie? 

En  fait,  on  trouve,  en  plus,  dans  ce  discours,  une  restriction  essentielle  et 
fondamentale,  que  Plotin  n'aurait  pas  admise.  Le  grand  attrait  que  la  doctrine 
plotinienne  a  toujours  exercé  sur  les  âmes  mystiques  est  cette  promesse  de 
rendre  proche  et  accessible  à  l'homme  un  Dieu  pourtant  ineffable.  C'est  bien 
ce  que  propose,  par  exemple,  l' exhortation  que  l' on  peut  lire  dans  la  cinquième 
Ennéade:  "recherche  Dieu  avec  assurance  à  l'aide  d'un  tel  principe  et  remonte 
jusqu'à  lui;  il  n'est  pas  du  tout  loin  et  tu  y  parviendras:  les  intermédiaires  ne 
sont  pas  nombreux."^^  C'est  l'écho  de  cette  assurance,  "mystique"  et  non  du 
tout  "laïque,"  qui  résonne  dans  tant  de  passages  de  VOratio  et,  en  particulier, 
dans  celui-ci: 

Qui,  laissant  derrière  lui  tout  ce  qui  est  humain,  méprisant  les  biens  de  la 
fortune,  indifférent  à  ceux  du  corps,  ne  voudrait,  dès  ici-bas,  devenir  convive 
des  dieux,  et,  gorgé  du  nectar  de  T  éternité,  recevoir  le  don  de  l' immortalité, 
tout  animal  mortel  qu'il  soit?^^ 
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Et  ce  qui,  précisément,  enthousiasme  Pic  à  la  lecture  des  Ennéades,  c'est 
l'assurance,  tant  de  fois  proclamée  par  Plotin,  que  la  "conversion"  de  l'âme, 
le  retour  à  Dieu,  c'est-à-dire  l'extase  mystique,  serait  possible  "dès  ici-bas"  — 
adhuc  degens  in  terris  — ,  comme  le  souligne  Pic  dans  le  passage  que  l' on  vient 
de  lire.  Cependant,  malgré  ses  propensions  naturelles  et  ses  enthousiasmes 
encore  intacts  —  Pic  n'a  éprouvé  jusqu'alors  aucune  des  désillusions  que  lui 
réserve  la  vie  —  il  est  un  point  en  lequel  il  se  dissocie  de  l'Alexandrin. 

En  effet,  malgré  les  apparences,  la  doctrine  de  Plotin  reste  résolument 
positive.  Pour  lui,  le  désir  de  s'élever  vers  le  Bien  absolu  n'implique,  de  soi, 
aucun  dédain  à  l'égard  du  monde  et  de  ses  valeurs.  Même  s'il  "semblait  avoir 
honte  d'être  dans  un  corps,"  comme  le  disait  Porphyre  dès  la  première  ligne  de 
la  biographie  qu'il  consacre  à  son  maître.'''  Plotin  n'a  jamais  renoncé  à  cet 
optimisme  ontologique  radical,  propre  aux  Grecs:  tout  être,  même  le  moindre, 
est  bon  de  par  sa  nature. 

Pic,  quant  à  lui,  ne  peut  partager  sans  restriction  cette  vision  optimiste:  il 
ne  manque  pas  de  signaler  que  le  monde  dont  il  parle  est  un  monde  déchu,  "tout 
entier  au  pouvoir  du  Malin."  Doit-on  y  voir  une  influence  de  la  gnose?  Peut- 
être.  Toujours  est-il  que,  sur  cette  question,  le  Mirandolien  partage  l'ambiguïté 
propre  au  Moyen  Age,  toujours  écartelé  sur  le  plan  moral  entre  l'absolutisation 
manichéenne  du  contempîus  mundi  et  la  proclamation  doctrinale  de  la  bonté 
intrinsèque  de  l' oeuvre  de  Dieu.  Si  elle  n'  a  pu  être  radicalement  corrompue  par 
la  révolte  de  Lucifer  et  par  le  péché  d'Adam,  la  création  n'en  a  pas  moins  été 
profondément  pervertie,  et  la  tentation  de  "fuir  le  monde"  semble  avoir  exercé 
sur  Pic  —  et  ce,  dès  l' Oraîio,  notons-le — une  emprise  aussi  forte  que  celle  de 
vouloir,  "dès  ici-bas,"  rejoindre  la  Jérusalem  céleste.  C'est  l'écho  de  cette 
ambivalence  que  l'on  peut  percevoir  jusque  dans  les  paroles  exaltées  en 
lesquelles  Pic  décrit  le  dévoilement  extatique  auquel  conduit  la  progression 
mystique: 

Qui  ne  voudrait  être  atteint  de  cette  folie  socratique  chantée  par  Platon  dans 
le  Phèdre,  de  façon  à/w/r  en  toute  hâte,  par  tous  les  moyens  à  sa  disposition, 
ce  monde  d'ici-bas  qui  est  au  pouvoir  du  Malin,  et  à  s'élancer  de  la  course 
la  plus  prompte  vers  la  Jérusalem  céleste?'* 

Une  chose  est  claire:  qu'ils  soient  d'inspiration  gnostique,  ou  plus  proches  de 
l'orthodoxie,  de  tels  passages  —  faut-il  le  dire?  —  seraient  bien  difficile  à 
interpréter  en  un  sens  prométhéen.  .  P 

D'ailleurs,  Pic  insère,  dans  le  texte  même  de  VOratio,  une  allusion 
évidente  à  la  doctrine  du  péché  originel.  Lisons  en  leur  version  originale  deux 
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lignes  essentielles  de  la  citation  donnée  par  Burckhardt:  "Poteris  in  inferiora 
quae  sunt  bruta  degenerare;  poteris  in  superiora  quae  sunt  divina  ex  tui  animi 
sententia  regenerari"^^Pic,  ici,  joue  sur  l'opposition  grammaticale  entre  la  voix 
passive  —  ''poteris  (. . .)  regenerari,''  "tu  pourras  (. . .)  être  régénéré"  —  et  la 
voix  active  -  ''poteris  degenerare,''  "tu  pourras  dégénérer."^ ^  En  d'autres  mots, 
de  par  ses  propres  forces,  l'homme  pourra  sans  doute  s'abaisser  jusqu'aux 
êtres  inférieurs,  mais  pour  accéder  au  rang  de  la  divinité,  il  lui  faudra  l'aide 
d'une  grâce  essentielle.  Celle-ci,  cependant,  nécessite  le  concours  de  l'honune 
et  ne  saurait  être  efficace  que  si  l'homme,  librement — "selon  les  voeux  de  son 
coeur''  —  l'attend  et  l'accueille:  l'homme  doit  vouloir  se  laisser  régénérer. 

On  retrouve  ainsi  les  éléments-clés  de  la  plus  stricte  orthodoxie  chrétienne 
telle  qu'elle  était  admise  avant  les  controverses  de  la  Réforme.  Pour  tout 
auditeur  de  Pic,  le  sens  de  cette  apostrophe  ne  laissait  place  à  aucune  ambiguïté, 
et  ce,  d'autant  moins  que,  depuis  Isidore,  le  terme  regeneratus  désignait  le 
baptisé  y  et  que  le  baptême  était  le  sacrement  de  la  régénération.  Que, 
cependant,  l'on  ne  tienne  pas  compte  de  ce  regenerari,  et  qu'on  lui  substitue 
regenerare,  cette  simple  phrase,  banale  et  orthodoxe  sous  son  vernis  oratoire, 
deviendra  la  proclamation  d'un  pélagianisme  prométhéen:^^  or,  il  faut  bien 
constater  que  c'est  précisément  ce  que  font  la  majorité  des  traducteurs. 

Soulignons  que  ce  jeu  des  voix  active  et  passive  est  une  constante  chez  Pic; 
on  le  retrouve,  par  exemple,  dans  son  Commentaire  du  Psaume  XV^^,  dans  ses 
Regulae^^  et,  surtout,  dans  VHeptaplus^^  où  il  se  double  d'une  véritable 
théologie  de  la  grâce.  On  y  lit,  en  effet,  que  le  macrocosme  se  trouvant 
parfaitement  représenté  par  le  microcosme  qu'est  l'homme,  la  chute  d'Adam 
a  entraîné  celle  de  l'univers  en  sa  totalité.  En  contrepartie,  sa  rédemption  par 
le  Christ  s'étend  également  à  l'ensemble  de  la  création. ^^ 

-f  ..  4.  Pérennité  du  mythe 

On  est  donc  obligé  de  conclure  que,  au  vu  des  textes,  seule  une  lecture 
superficielle  et  orientée  de  VO ratio  permet  de  voir  en  Jean  Pic  le  héraut 
prométhéen  des  temps  modernes.  Pourtant,  comme  on  l'a  dit  plus  haut,  ce 
mythe  a  une  extraordinaire  puissance  d'auto-régénérescence  et,  malgré  toutes 
les  critiques  qui,  depuis  une  quarantaine  d'années,  en  ont  été  faites,  il  reste 
toujours  aussi  vivace.  Il  est  devenu  une  sorte  d'entité  anhistorique  qui,  planant 
au-dessus  des  temps,  résiste  et  résistera  sans  doute  indéfiniment  à  toute 
tentative  de  "déconstruction."  En  exemple  de  quoi,  on  peut  citer  la  conférence 
donnée  par  August  Buck  lors  de  la  séance  d'ouverture  du  récent  congrès  de 
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Mirandole.  Se  fondant,  ici  encore,  sur  le  seul  et  même  passage  de  V  Oratio,  cité 
in  extenso,  avant  de  reprendre  les  clichés  les  plus  habituels  concernant  Jean 
Pic,  l'orateur  alla  jusqu'à  prétendre  que  Pic  aurait  proposé  "une  déification  de 
r  homme  qui  ne  tient  pas  compte  de  la  tache  du  péché  originel,  ni  de  la  nécessité 
de  la  grâce  divine,  une  rédemption  opérée  par  l'homme  et  donc  fondée  sur  la 
confiance  humaniste  en  la  perfectibilité  de  la  nature  humaine,  que  l'homme 
peut  réaliser  par  ses  forces  propres."^"^ 

Notons  cependant  que,  nonobstant  la  lecture  "prométhéenne"  de  VOratio 
qu'il  vient  de  donner,  August  Buck  souligne,  quelques  paragraphes  plus  loin, 
que  Pic  ne  cessera,  face  à  la  commission  d'enquête  qui  le  harcèlera  de  ses 
critiques,  "d'affirmer  solennellement  sa  propre  orthodoxie,  dont  il  était 
totalement  convaincu."  Et  le  conférencier  d' ajouter:  "Les  recherches  modernes 
ne  soulèvent  aucun  doute  quant  à  son  orthodoxie  chrétienne"  {Ibid.)}^ 

Quelles  qu'en  soient  les  modalités,  prenons  acte  de  ce  témoignage 
irrécusable  de  l'orthodoxie  de  Jean  Pic.  D'ailleurs,  depuis  de  Lubac,^^  celle-ci 
n'est  plus  guère  remise  en  question.  Certains,  cependant,  vont  beaucoup  plus 
loin  en  cette  voie:  non  contents  d'affirmer  ou,  éventuellement,  de  "démontrer" 
l'orthodoxie  mirandolienne,  ils  font  de  Jean  Pic  le  parangon  de  l'orthodoxie 
chrétienne  elle-même  et,  dès  lors,  ils  n'hésitent  pas  à  voir  en  sa  pensée,  en  son 
"système,"  la  norme  même  qui  permettrait,  par  comparaison,  d'évaluer 
l'orthodoxie  d'autres  penseurs  ou  théologiens  chrétiens. 

Auteur  d'une  solide  étude  de  la  pensée  théologique  de  Jean  Pic,^°  H. 
Reinhardt  vient  de  publier  un  article  au  titre  prometteur:  ''De  illis  Pici  vestigiis 
quae  in  regno  theologiae  ac  praesertim  in  provincia  theologorum  huius 
saeculi  vicesimi  supersunt.''^^  Après  avoir  exposé  l'essentiel  de  la  doctrine 
mirandolienne  et  insisté  sur  r"onto-théologie"  christocentrique  de  cette  doc- 
trine, qu'il  estime  parfaitement  conforme  aux  plus  purs  principes  pauliniens, 
Reinhardt  passe  successivement  au  crible  d'une  sévère  critique  les  pensées  ou 
systèmes  de  Teilhard  de  Chardin,  de  Hans  Urs  von  Balthasar  et  de  Karl  Rahner. 
Dans  chaque  cas,  s'il  fait  état  de  certaines  similitudes  apparentes  entre  les 
thèses  de  ces  auteurs  et  la  doctrine  de  Jean  Pic,  c'est  pour  mieux  souligner  que 
de  telles  ressemblances  sont  superficielles  ou  contingentes,  ou  qu'elles  résultent 
simplement  d'un  fond  théologique  commun.  Ce  qui  conduit  notre  auteur  à 
cette  première  conclusion:  ". . .  il  me  faut  donc  déclarer  que  les  dissemblances 
entre  ces  auteurs  contemporains  et  le  théologien  que  fut  Pic  l'emportent 
nettement  sur  leurs  ressemblances. "^^  En  suite  de  quoi,  chacune  des 
"ressemblances"  signalées  est  portée  au  crédit  de  ces  théologiens  contemporains, 
alors  que  toute  différence  leur  est  imputée  négativement.  En  d'autres  mots, 
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toujours  selon  Reinhardt,  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  juste  chez  ces  auteurs  se  trouvait  déjà 
chez  Pic,  tandis  que  ce  en  quoi  ils  dévient  du  modèle  mirandolien  est  apporté 
en  témoignage  de  la  faiblesse  de  leur  théologie. . .  Et  Fauteur  de  terminer  par 
cette  conclusion  globale:  "[Pic]  est  le  miroir  et  Texemple  même  d'une 
théologie  excellente,  d'une  théologie  sereine,  solide,  pacifique."^^  Voilà  donc 
une  autre  facette,  combien  inattendue,  du  mythe  mirandolien! 

5.  Eschatologie  ou  histoire  et  politique? 

Dans  l'ontologisme  grec,  les  espèces  sont,  comme  le  monde,  étemelles  et 
donc  immuables.  Et  cela  vaut  également  pour  l'espèce  humaine,  ce  qui  exclut 
non  seulement  toute  révolution,  mais  également  toute  évolution  et  même  toute 
histoire.  Certes,  dans  la  conception  chrétienne,  l'histoire  apparaît,  mais  c'est 
une  "histoire  sainte,"  dont  les  temps  forts  sont  la  création,  la  chute,  la 
rédemption  et,  ultimement,  la  parousie.  D  s'agit  donc  d'une  histoire  des 
rapports  entre  l'humanité  et  Dieu,  non  d'une  histoire  autonome  de  l'humanité, 
d'une  histoire  profane.  Et  c'est  pourquoi,  quelle  que  soit  la  liberté  dont 
l'homme  ait  reçu  le  privilège,  ce  sera  toujours  une  liberté  normée,  on  l'a  vu, 
et  une  liberté  individuelle.  En  d'autres  mots,  ces  potentialités  qui  délimitent  le 
champ  de  la  liberté  humaine  et  qui  sont  inhérentes  à  "tout  homme  qui  naît,"  ces 
potentialités  sont,  elles,  immuables.  Telle  est  la  condition  humaine,  selon  Pic, 
et  il  n'est  au  pouvoir  d'aucun  homme,  pas  plus  qu'il  n'est  au  pouvoir  de 
l'humanité  dans  son  ensemble,  de  la  modifier.  Ce  qui  limite,  évidemment,  le 
sens  du  politique. 

Dans  un  ordre  à  fondement  ontologique,  en  effet,  tout  segment  de  la  réalité 
participe  de  la  totalité,  y  trouve  sa  place  et  sa  fonction  prescrites,  et  en  reflète 
la  structure.  Dans  ce  cadre,  pour  paraphraser  Abbagnano,  les  institutions 
humaines  fondamentales  —  société.  Église,  État  —  se  font  les  expressions 
locales  et  les  garantes  d'une  hiérarchie  cosmique,  qui  s'impose  à  l'homme  et 
qu'il  lui  serait  donc  vain  de  vouloir  modifier.  Dans  cette  perspective,  l'action 
politique  ne  pourra  avoir  d'autre  fmalité  propre  que  d'instaurer,  de  conserver 
ou  de  restaurer  une  organisation  sociale  dont  les  normes  se  trouvent  inscrites  dans 
la  nature.  Plus  généralement,  toute  action  trouvera  sa  norme  dans  la  vision  d'une 
essence  préexistante  qui  la  transcende  et  qu'il  importera  d'abord  de  déchiffrer,  et 
le  projet  humain  se  limitera  dès  lors  à  incarner  cette  essence  idéale. 

On  comprend  donc  que,  dans  une  telle  conception,  V  éthique  se  fonde  sur 
une  métaphysique  et  que,  parallèlement,  ou  par  voie  de  conséquence,  la 
primauté  soit  accordée  à  la  contemplation  plutôt  qu'à  Vaction,  à  la  vie 
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contemplative  plutôt  qu'à  la  vie  active,  à  Votium  plutôt  qu'au  negotium.  À 
l'inverse,  raisonne-t-on,  l'abandon  de  la  perspective  ontologique  devrait  se 
traduire  par  le  renversement  de  cet  ordre  des  valeurs  et  des  priorités  qu'il 
implique.  C'est  ce  à  quoi  se  seraient  employés  les  humanistes,  ouvrant  ainsi  la 
voie  à  la  "modernité. "^"^ 

Qu'en  est-il  alors  de  Jean  Pic?  Trouvera-t-on  chez  lui  cette  subordination 
de  la  vie  contemplative  aux  exigences  de  la  vie  active,  au  profit,  en  particulier, 
de  la  vie  politique,  subordination  qui  impliquerait,  fondamentalement,  la 
dévaluation  de  la  métaphysique  au  profit  de  l'éthique? 

La  réponse  de  VOratio  ne  laisse  place  à  aucune  ambiguïté.  Se  référant  à 
la  succession  des  ordres  angéliques,  dont  les  montées  et  les  descentes  alternent 
tout  au  long  de  1  '  Échelle  de  Jacob,  Pic  reprend  la  symbolique  et  la  hiérarchisation 
traditionnelles,  qui  est  celle  du  Pseudo-Denys: 

Dédaignons  les  choses  de  la  terre,  méprisons  celles  du  ciel  et,  laissant 
derrière  nous  tout  ce  qui  est  du  monde,  prenons  notre  envol  vers  le  sénat 
d'au-delà  des  mondes,  tout  proche  de  la  très  éminente  divinité.  Là,  comme 
les  mystères  sacrés  nous  la  transmettent,  les  Séraphins,  les  Chérubins  et  les 
Trônes  occupent  les  premières  places;  ignorant  ce  que  c'est  que  de  céder  et 
ne  supportant  pas  d'être  aux  deuxièmes  places,  cherchons  à  égaler  la  gloire 
et  la  dignité  de  ceux-ci.  Quand  nous  l'aurons  voulu,  nous  ne  leur  serons 
inférieurs  en  rien  [. . .]  Si  donc,  engagés  dans  la  vie  active,  nous  montrons 
pour  les  réalités  de  ce  bas-monde  un  souci  proportionnel  à  leur  juste  valeur, 
nous  serons  affermis  par  l'inébranlable  solidité  des  Trônes.  Si,  libérés  de 
l'action,  méditant  dans  l'oeuvre  l'artiste,  dans  l'artiste  l'oeuvre,  nous  avons 
comme  souci  le  repos  de  la  contemplation,  nous  rayonnerons  par  toute  notre 
personne  la  lumière  des  Chérubins.  Si  nous  brûlons  d'amour  pour  l'artiste 
lui-même  exclusivement,  le  feu  dévorant  que  celui-ci  excite  va  tout  à  coup 
nous  embraser,  à  l'image  des  Séraphins.^^ 

L'extase,  la  contemplation,  l'action,  telles  sont  donc,  en  ordre  décroissant,  les 
valeurs  que  propose  Pic  dans  son  O ratio. 

Et  ce  sont  les  mêmes  stades  que  Pic  énumère  lorsqu'il  décrit  les  étapes 
successives  de  la  démarche  qui  conduira  l'initié  à  l'ultime  révélation.^^  Ce 
n'est  que  purifiée  par  la  science  des  moeurs  et  de  la  logique  que  l' âme,  "assagie 
et  apaisée,"  pourra  s'ouvrir  à  la  lumière  de  la  "philosophie  naturelle,"  qui  la 
conduira  enfin,  par  la  connaissance  des  choses  divines,  à  la  félicité  théologique. 

Logique  et  éthique,  chacune  en  leur  domaine  propre,  sont  les  préambules 
à  la  connaisance  philosophique  qui,  elle-même,  subordonne  la  philosophie  de 
la  nature  à  la  "philosophie  première,"  c'est-à-dire,  la  théologie  ou  la 
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métaphysique:  voilà,  jusqu'ici,  une  démarche  tout  aristotélicienne,  qui  place 
la  béatitude  dans  la  pure  contemplation.  S' il  est  vrai,  comme  le  prétend  encore 
Abbagnano,  que  les  humanistes  opposaient  TAristote  éthicien  des  temps 
modernes  au  physicien  et  au  métaphysicien  de  la  tradition  médiévale,  on  voit 
déjà  de  quel  côté  il  faudra  situer  Pic.  v 

Mais  VOratio,  plus  qu'aristotélicienne,  est  néoplatonicienne,  et  Pic, 
fidèle  à  Plotin,  y  propose  une  démarche  plus  spiritualisante  que  celle  d' Aristote. 
Pour  ce  dernier,  en  effet,  la  contemplation  est  l'aboutissement  ultime  de  la 
philosophie  et  de  toute  sagesse  humaine.  Pour  Plotin,  par  contre,  et  donc  pour 
Pic,  elle  n'est  que  l' instrument  qui  permettra  à  l'âme,  purifiée  et  enfin  détachée 
de  tout  lien  terrestre,  de  s'unir  à  Dieu  dans  l'extase  mystique. 

Tel  est  donc  l'ordre  théorique  qui  se  dégage  d'une  lecture  tant  soit  peu 
attentive  de  VOratio,  mais  tel  également  est  l'ordre  de  valeurs  que  Pic 
s'enorgueillit  d'avoir  constamment  respecté  dans  sa  vie  pratique.  En  effet, 
s 'insurgeant  contre  tout  pragmatisme  en  philosophie.  Pic  se  fait  gloire  de 
n'avoir  jamais  "philosophé  que  pour  philosopher": 

jamais,  dit-il,  je  n'ai  espéré  ou  voulu  de  mes  études  ou  de  mes  travaux  d' autre  : 
récompense  ou  d' autre  fruit  que  la  culture  de  1  '  esprit  et  que  cette  connaissance 
d'une  vérité  qui  fut  toujours  le  principal  objet  de  mon  désir.  J'en  ai  toujours 
été  avide  et  amoureux  fou,  de  sorte  que,  laissant  de  côté  toute  préoccupation 
d' ordre  public  ou  privé,  je  me  suis  livré  tout  entier  au  repos  de  la  contemplation, 
contemplandi  otio  totum  me  tradiderim?^ 

Nous  retrou vons-là  cette  même  attitude  de  fier  détachement  que  Pic  avait  déjà 
proclamée  dans  sa  lettre  à  Andrea  Comeo,  écrite  en  ce  même  automne  1486 
alors  qu'il  rédigeait  l'Orar/o.  ^  - 

Comeo  avait  vivement  incité  Pic  à  abandonner  enfin  ces  stériles  études 
philosophiques,  pour  mettre  ses  talents  au  service  de  quelque  prince:  ainsi,  au 
moins.  Pic  ferait-il  oeuvre  utile.  C'est  profondément  vexé,  touché  en  ses  plus 
intimes  convictions,  que  Pic  réplique  à  son  ami: 

Tu  écris  qu'il  est  temps  que  je  me  mette  au  service  de  l'un  des  princes  régnant 
en  Italie.  C'est  que  tu  ne  connais  pas  l' opinion  que  les  philosophes  ont  d'eux- 
mêmes,  eux  qui,  comme  Horace,  s'estiment  rois  parmi  les  rois.  Ils  ne 
peuvent  se  soumettre  aux  coutumes  serviles;  ne  quittant  guère  leurs  cénacles, 
se  satisfaisant  de  la  paix  de  leur  esprit,  ils  se  suffisent  à  eux-mêmes  et  ne 
cherchent  rien  hors  d'eux-mêmes;  [...]  Fidèle  à  cette  vision  des  choses,  j'ai 
toujours,  aux  cours  princières,  aux  charges  publiques,  au  désir  de  plaire  et 
aux  faveurs  des  curies,  préféré  ma  cellule  et  mes  études,  les  délices  de  mes 
livres  et  la  paix  de  mon  âme.^* 
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On  comprend,  dès  lors,  qu'après  l'échec  radical  de  la  dispute  romaine  et 
les  déboires,  condamnation  et  exil  qu'il  lui  valut,  Pic  se  soit  de  plus  en  plus 
retiré  du  monde,  qu'il  ait  recherché  la  paix  et  que,  pour  ce  faire,  il  ait  partagé 
son  temps  entre  sa  thébaïde  de  Corbola  et  ses  retraites  fréquentes  à  l'abbaye  de 
Fiesole,  sur  les  hauteurs  florentines.  Mais  voilà  une  attitude  qui  ne  concorde 
guère  avec  1' "activisme"  habituellement  associé  à  l'éclosion  des  temps 
modemes.^^ 

6.  La  "chrématistique" 

Peu  après  la  mort  de  sa  mère,  qui  survint  en  août  1478  alors  qu'il  n'avait 
pas  quinze  ans.  Pic  hérita  du  tiers  de  la  vaste  fortune  familiale,  aussi  ne 
connaîtrait-il  jamais,  même  aux  périodes  les  plus  sombres  de  son  existence,  les 
difficultés  matérielles  de  la  vie.  Sa  perception  de  la  réalité  en  restera 
profondément  marquée,  et  sans  doute  peut-on  y  voir  l'explication  de  ce  dédain 
qu'  il  lui  était  impossible  de  ne  pas  ressentir  à  l'égard  des  dimensions  plus  terre- 
à-terre  de  l'existence."*^  C'est  ce  dédain  qui  le  rendait  aveugle,  par  exemple,  aux 
promesses  d'avenir  que  recelait  le  renouveau  commercial  et  financier  dont 
Florence,  en  cette  seconde  moitié  du  quinzième  siècle,  était  le  théâtre  privilégié. 
C'est  cet  aveuglement  qui  explique  le  mépris  tout  "platonicien"  en  lequel  Pic 
tenait  les  "mathématiques  des  marchands,"  qui,  pourtant,  étaient  en  plein 
développement  dans  les  hotteghe  florentines,  et  dont  allait  naître  notre  algèbre.'*' 
Présentant  dans  VOratio  ses  Conclusions  de  mathématiques,  Pic  rappelle  que 
Platon  lui-même  avait  écrit:  "de  tous  les  arts  libéraux  et  de  toutes  les  sciences 
spéculatives,  la  principale  et  la  plus  divine  consiste  à  savoir  nombrer."  D'un 
même  trait,  cependant.  Pic  souligne  que 

de  telles  affirmations  ne  peuvent  absolument  pas  être  vraies,  si  l'on  entend 
par  art  de  nombrer,  cet  art  en  lequel  les  marchands  d' aujourd'  hui  sont  passés 
maîtres,  comme  Tatteste  Platon,  lorsqu'il  nous  avertit  clairement  de  ne  pas 
confondre  la  divine  arithmétique  dont  il  parle  avec  l'arithmétique  des 
marchands.'*^ 

On  le  voit  donc,  l' ordre  de  valeurs  du  Mirandolien  est  parfaitement  fidèle  au  cadre 
aristotélicien,  qui  mettait  au  premier  rang  la  vie  contemplative,  Votium,  au  second 
rang,  la  vie  politique,  le  negotium,  et,  en  dessous  même  de  la  vie  militaire  et  de  la 
quête  du  plaisir,  la  "chrématistique,"  cette  recherche  du  profit  qu' Aristote  rejettait 
si  dédaigneusement  dans  son  Éthique  à  Nicomaque  [I,  1096a]. 

Si,  comme  le  disait  encore  Abbagnano,  les  humanistes  prétendaient,  à 
rencontre  de  la  mentalité  médiévale,  revaloriser  la  fonction  commerciale  et 
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légitimer  le  souci  du  bien-être  matériel,  il  faudrait  bien,  à  nouveau,  exclure  Pic 
de  leurs  rangs. . . 

7.  Magie  et  Cabale 

L'intérêt  soutenu  que  Pic  manifeste  à  T égard  de  la  magie  et  de  la  Cabale 
figure  sans  aucun  doute  parmi  les  aspects  les  plus  fascinants  de  son  mythe.  Pic, 
en  effet,  consacre  plusieurs  de  ses  Conclusions  à  l'un  et  à  l'autre  art^^  et  il  les 
présente  longuement  dans  l' Oratio.  C  est  en  particulier  la  signification  profonde 
de  cet  aspect  de  l'oeuvre  mirandolienne  que  F.  Yates  voulut  jadis  mettre  en 
lumière,  proclamant  en  un  essai  célèbre:  - 

The  profound  significance  of  Pico  délia  Mirandola  in  the  history  of  humanity 
can  hardly  be  overestimated.  He  it  was  who  first  boldly  formulated  a  new 
position  for  European  man,  man  as  Magus  using  both  Magia  and  Cabala  to 
act  upon  the  world,  to  control  his  destiny  by  science.''^ 

On  peut  certes  établir  une  sorte  de  parallèle  entre  l'attitude  technicienne 
de  notre  mentalité  moderne,  et  l'attitude  du  magicien.  Ne  s'agit-il  pas,  dans  un 
cas  comme  dans  l'autre,  d'appliquer  une  connaissance  théorique  des  lois  de  la 
nature  à  la  domination  de  cette  dernière?  D'où  l'affirmation  enthousiaste  de 
Mme  Yates,  peut-être,  —  mais  il  faudra  alors  reconnaître  que  cette  volonté  du 
Mage  est,  comme  la  magie,  de  tous  les  temps  et  de  tous  les  peuples,  et  non 
propre  à  Jean  Pic.  Par  ailleurs,  que  celui-ci  se  soit  laissé  fasciner  par  les 
sciences  occultes,  au  moins  pendant  la  brève  période  qui  va  de  1485  à  1490 
environ,  voilà  qui  n'a  rien  d'étonnant,  en  cette  fin  du  quinzième  siècle,  et 
particulièrement  au  sein  des  cercles  florentins  que  Pic  fréquentait  assidûment: 
c'est  l'attitude  contraire  qui  eût  été  étonnante! 

Guère  originale  non  plus  est  la  distinction  sur  laquelle  insiste  Pic,  qui 
oppose  la  légitime  magie  "naturelle,"  à  la  goeteia,  cette  sorcellerie  ou  magie 
noire  dont  l'efficacité  dépend  tout  entière  de  l'intervention  du  démon. 

Ce  qui  mérite  néanmoins  de  retenir  l'attention,  c'est  la  justification 
théorique  qu'il  tente  de  donner  à  la  magie.  En  effet,  il  reprend  à  son  compte 
cette  même  justification  que  Plotin  expose  longuement  dans  sa  IV*'  Ennéade."^^ 
C'est  cette  "théorie"  que  Pic  paraphrase,  tant  dans  V Oratio  qut  dans  ses 
Conclusions  magiques.  On  voit  donc  que  son  exaltation  de  la  magie  s'inscrit 
directement  dans  le  cadre  "orphique"  de  la  cosmologie  néoplatonicienne, 
qu'elle  illustre  et  dont  elle  est  une  conséquence  directe. 

Sans  doute  Pic  a-t-il  pu  espérer,  dans  son  enthousiasme  initial,  que  la 
magie  lui  fournirait  comme  une  confirmaXion  a  posteriori  de  cette  cosmologie 
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néoplatonicienne  et  de  la  métaphysique  qu'elle  présuppose.  Par  tempérament, 
cependant,  Pic  était  essentiellement  contemplatif,  et  si  les  fondements  théoriques 
que  la  magie  recevait  chez  Plotin  ont  pu  l'intéresser  au  plus  haut  point,  il 
semble  qu'il  ait  toujours  laissé  à  d'autres  le  soin  d'en  tenter  la  vérification 
empirique/^  C'est,  d'ailleurs,  ce  que,  plus  tard,  confirmera  Benivieni."^^  De 
même  peut-on  aujourd'  hui  être  fasciné  par  1  '  efficacité  de  la  pensée  scientifique, 
tout  en  ne  s' intéressant  qu'à  la  vision  théorique  qu'elle  suppose  et  sur  laquelle 
elle  se  fonde. 

Conclusion 

Arrêtons  ici  ce  survol  critique  des  aspects  les  plus  marquants  du  "mythe" 
mirandolien:  on  a  pu  constater  que  ce  mythe  est  né  d'une  lecture 
"burckhardtienne"  d'un  bref  passage  de  VOratio.  S'il  est  lu  dans  sa  totalité, 
cependant,  et  s'il  est  replacé  dans  son  contexte  historique,  philosophique  et 
théologique,  rien,  dans  ce  discours  posthume,  ne  justifie  cette  vision  d'un  Pic 
prométhéen,  et  rien,  même,  ne  permet  de  dire  que  Pic  s'y  soit  montré 
"moderne,"  quelque  acception  que  l'on  donne  à  ce  mot."^^ 

Ajoutons  en  terminant  que  la  condamnation,  d'abord  partielle  puis  globale, 
des  Conclusiones  a  pu  sembler  confirmer  l'image  d'un  Pic  "faustien."  Quoiqu'il 
y  faudrait  une  analyse  qui  dépasserait  largement  le  cadre  du  présent  article,"*^  on 
peut  montrer  que  tout  au  long  de  leur  enquête,  ce  furent  les  juges  de  Jean  Pic  à 
défendre  l'orientation  qui,  à  l'époque,  passait  pour  "moderne,"  alors  que  Pic, 
beaucoup  plus  proche  de  la  tradition  thomiste,  se  montrait,  lui,  conservateur. . . 
Voilà  qui,  une  fois  de  plus,  n'est  guère  conforme  à  son  mythe. 

Université  de  Sherbrooke 

Notes 

1 .  Ce  texte,  en  version  abrégée,  a  fait  l'objet  d'une  communication  lors  de  la  session  conjointe 
de  la  Société  Canadienne  d'Études  de  la  Renaissance  et  de  la  Società  Canadese  per  gli  Studi 
di  Italianistica,  Calgary,  5  juin  1994.  Les  références  au  texte  de  Pic  se  font  à  l'édition  Garin, 
Florence,  1942,  pour  VOratio  de  hominis  dignitate;  pour  V Apologia,  à  l'édition  Vasoli  des 
Opera  Omnia,  repr.  anast.,  Hildesheim,  1969. 

2.  Cf.  Lucien  Febvre,  "Comment  Jules  Michelet  inventa  la  Renaissance,"  Studi  in  onore  di 
Guido  Luzzatto,  III,  Milan,  1950,  pp.  1-14. 

3.  Jacob  Burckhardt,  La  civilisation  de  la  Renaissance  en  Italie,  trad  de  H.  Schmitt,  revue  et 
corrigée  par  R.  Klein  (Paris,  Pion,  1958),  pp.  286-287. 
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4.  Ainsi,  exemple  parmi  bien  d'autres,  de  Marguerite  Yourcenar.  Son  Oeuvre  au  Noir,  roman 
admirable  par  ailleurs,  met  en  scène  le  Mage  Zenon,  héraut  d'une  nouvelle  sagesse,  faite  de 
lucidité,  de  stoïcisme  et  de  maîtrise  de  soi,  pour  laquelle  d'ailleurs  il  sera  mis  à  mort  par  les 
suppôts  d'une  tradition  obscurantiste.  Quoique  ce  Zenon  n'ait  guère  en  commun  avec  Jean 
Pic  que  d'être  son  contemporain  approximatif  et  fictif,  le  drame  qu'il  va  vivre  est  évoqué, 
en  son  essence,  par  les  mêmes  paroles  de  VOratio,  qui,  mises  en  exergue,  parrainent  son 
récit.  Elles  suffisent:  tout  y  est  dit. 

Autre  exemple,  dans  un  domaine  fort  différent.  Lorsque  1' eminent  théologien  Edward 
Schillebeeckx  veut  représenter  l'esprit  moderne  dans  ce  qu'il  a  de  plus  caractéristique,  pour 
faire  ressortir  ce  par  quoi  cet  esprit  se  distingue  et  s'oppose  le  plus  résolument  à  la  mentalité 
médiévale,  c'est  à  ces  mêmes  quelques  lignes  qu'il  fera  encore  appel,  car,  prétend 
Schillebeeckx,  Jean  Pic  y  aurait  "annoncé  de  manière  prophétique  un  avenir  proche  où 
l'homme,  grâce  à  la  science  et  à  la  technique,  prendrait  son  sort  en  main.  (Edward 
Schillebeeckx,  L'Histoire  des  hommes,  récit  de  Dieu  [Paris,  Éd.  du  Cerf,  1992],  p.  27. 
Notons  que  le  dominicain  situe  le  Discours  "au  seuil  des  Temps  modernes,  en  1 442  pour  être 
précis,"  alors  qu'il  date  de  décembre  1486). 

5.  (New  York  &  London,  Macmillan  &  The  Free  Press,  1972),  vol.  4,  pp.  69-72. 

6.  C'est  ainsi  qu'après  avoir  félicité  Pic  pour  sa  maîtrise  du  grec  "sans  laquelle  il  n'aurait  été 
rien"  —  sine  quitus  nihil  erasfuturus  — ,  Ermolao  Barbaro  précise  qu'en  tant  de  siècles, 
aucune  oeuvre  latine  n'a  excellé  car  aucun  de  leurs  auteurs  ne  maîtrisait  le  grec  —  nullius 
latina  lingua  tot  saeculis  extare  monumenta,  qui  litteris  graecis  caruerit  — ,  pour  terminer 
sa  diatribe  en  affirmant  que  seul  un  style  clair  et  élégant,  au  moins  tel  que  le  pratiquait  les 
Pères  grecs  et  latins,  peut  procurer  à  son  auteur  une  gloire  étemelle  —  sermo  nitidus  et 
elegans,  saltem  purus  et  castus,  qualis  vel  in  auctoribus  christianis,  Graecis  Latinisque, 
perspicitur,  laudem  etmemoriam  sempitemam  scriptoribus  conciliât.  Cf.  Ermolao  Barbaro: 
Epistolae,  Orationes  et  Carmina,  textes  établis  par  V.  Branca  (Florence,  Bibliopohs,  1 943), 
Vol.  I,  pp.  85-87. 

7.  On  connaît  la  mise  en  garde  explicite  que  donne  Pic  au  début  de  ses  Conclusiones, 
auxquelles  VOratio  aurait  dû  servir  de  présentation  httéraire:  "En  formulant  [ces  conclu- 
sions], ce  n'est  pas  l'éclat  de  la  langue  romaine  qu'il  a  reproduit,  mais  le  mode  d'expression 
des  plus  célèbres  maîtres  parisiens  de  la  dispute,  car  c'est  celui  qu'utilisent  à  peu  près  tous 
les  philosophes  de  notre  époque"  -  "In  quibus  recitandis  non  Romanae  linguae  nitorem,  sed 
celebratissimorum  Parisiensium  disputatorum  dicendi  genus  est  imitatus,  propterea  quod  eo 
nostri  temporis  philosophi  plerique  omnes  utuntur,"  Conclusiones  sive  theses  DCCCC, 
texte  établi  par  Bohdan  Kieszkowski  (Genève,  Droz,  1973),  p.  27. 

8.  "Non  est  humanus  qui  sit  insolens  politioris  litteraturae;  non  est  homo  qui  sit  expers 
philosophiae,"  Epistola  de  génère  dicendi  philosophorum,  dans  Prosatori  latini  del 
Quattrocento,  a  cura  di  Eugenio  Garin  (Milan  -  Naples,  Riccardo  Ricciardi),  p.  820. 

9.  "Neque  enim  plantam  cortex,  sed  stupida  et  nihil  sentiens  natura;  neque  iumenta  corium,  sed 
bruta  animalis  et  sensualis. . .,"  E.  Garin,  p.  108. 

10.  C'est  ce  que  Pic  lui-même  affirme  à  plusieurs  reprises  dans  son  Apologie,  ainsi:  "[. . .]  la  voie 
courante,  i.  e.  la  voie  de  Scot,  de  Bonaventure,  de  tous  les  scotistes  et  de  presque  tous  les 
nominaliste  [. . .].  J'appelle  'voie  courante  des  théologiens'  celle  qui  est  couramment  admise 
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aujourd'hui  à  Paris  où  règne  principalement  l'étude  de  la  théologie" — "[. . .]  communis  via, 
id  est  via  Scoti,  Bonaventurae  &  omnium  Scotistarum  &  quasi  omnium  Nominalium  [. . .] 
Communem  viam  theologonim  appellans,  quae  communiter  nunc  tenetur  Parisiis,  ubi 
praecipue  viget  studium  theologiae  [. .  .Y' Apologia,  Opera  omnia,  fol.  134-135. 

Également:  fol.  127,  138. . . 

11.  Georges  de  Lagarde,  La  naissance  de  l'esprit  laïque  au  déclin  du  Moyen  Âge  (Lx)uvain  - 
Paris,  Nauwelaerts  -  Béatrice  Nauwelaerts,  1956-1963). 

12.  Louis  Dupré,  Passage  to  Modernity:  An  Essay  in  the  Hermeneutics  of  Nature  and  Culture 
(New  Haven  &  London,  Yale  University  Press,  1993).  Dupré  attribue  à  la  "théologie 
nominaliste  du  XIV  siècle"  une  influence  déterminante  dans  ce  "passage  à  la  modernité." 

13.  "Nascenti  homini  omnifaria  semina  et  omnigenae  vitae  germina  indidit  Pater,"  E.  Garin,  p. 
106. 

14.  René  Schaerer,  L'homme  devant  ses  choix  dans  la  tradition  grecque  (Louvain,  Presses  de 
l'Université  de  Louvain,  1963),  p.  101,  souligné  par  moi. 

15.  Enn.  V,  1,  c.  3, 1.  2-4,  trad.  Bréhier  (Paris,  Les  Belles  Lettres). 

16.  "Quis  humana  omnia  posthabens,  fortunae  contemnens  bona,  corporis  negligens,  deorum 
conviva  adhuc  degens  in  terris  fieri  non  cupiat,  et  aetemitatis  nectare  madidus  mortale 
animal  immortalitatis  munere  donari?,"  E.  Garin,  p.  122. 

17.  Vie  de  Plotin,  dans  Ennéades,  trad.  Bréhier,  vol.  1,  p.  1. 

18.  "quis  non  Socraticis  illis  furoribus,  a  Platone  in  Phaedro  decantatis,  sic  afflari  non  velit,  ut 
alarunl  pedumque  remigio  hinc,  idest  ex  mundo,  qui  est  positus  in  maligno,  propere 
aufugiens,  ad  caelestem  Hierusalem  concitatissimo  cursu  feratur?,"  E.  Garin,  122. 

19.  C'est  ce  que  note  également  Louis  Dupré,  Op.  cit.,  p.  125. 

20.  E.  Garin,  p.  106. 

2 1 .  Notons  que  la  conjonction  du  rôle  actif  de  la  volonté  (poteris  ...ex  tua  anima  sententia)  avec 
la  passivité  du  regenerari  rappelle  très  précisément  cette  "synergie  mystérieuse  de  la  grâce 
et  du  libre  arbitre"  en  laquelle  A.  Solignac  voit  un  aspect  essentiel  de  la  conception 
augustinienne:  Oeuvres  de  Saint  Augustin,  Vol.  13,  Les  Confessions  i-vii  (Paris,  Desclée  de 
Brouwer),  p.  33. 

22.  On  peut  exclure  que  ce  passif  soit  dû  à  une  modification  ultérieure  ou  à  quelque  lapsus 
calami,  car  les  deux  versions  de  YOratio  —  soit  sa  version  finale  et  sa  première  ébauche, 
retrouvée  et  publiée  par  Eugenio  Garin  —  portent  regenerari,  cf.  "La  prima  redazione 
étWOratio  de  hominis  dignitate,"  dans  La  cultura  filosofica  del  Rinascimento  italiano 
(Florence,  Sansoni,  1979),  p.  234. 

23.  "Tum  vero  id  maxime  fuit  theologia  scientia  ad  maiora  nos  provehens  et  non  solum  ad  id 
cohortans  ut  integram  retineamus  humanam  dignitatem,  ne  vel  ab  homine  degeneremus  in 
brutum,  sed  ut  sancta  aemulatione  di  vinarum  mentium,  quarum  illa  nobis  naturam  demonstrat 
ex  terrenis  hominibus  in  coelestes  homines  regeneremur,"  cf  Femand  Roulier,  Jean  Pic  de 
la  Mirandole  (1463-1494),  humaniste,  philosophe  et  théologien  (Genève,  Slatkine,  1989), 
p.  446,  n.  83  (souligné  par  moi). 
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24.  Pic  n'y  souligne  plus  guère  le  rôle  du  choix  humain  puisque,  s'adressant  à  Dieu,  il  l'implore 
en  ces  termes:  ". . .  sed  tu  es,  qui  trahes  me  ad  te,  per  gratiam  tuam . . ."  (Garin,  p.  266). 

25.  Hept.  III,  7:  ". . .  sed  et  nos  omnes,  quibus  data  potestas  filios  Dei  fieri  per  gratiam  cuius  dator 
est  Christus,  supra  angelicam  dignitatem  evehi possumus,"  (Garin,  p,  266).  Notons  qu'ici 
encore  le  traducteur  italien  rend  le  p2^s\ï  evetù  possumus  par  V  ^cûï possiamo  elevarci. 

26.  Hept.  VII,  Prooem.  (Garin,  pp.  328-334,  passim).  La  notion  de  "rédemption  cosmique" 
trouve  sa  source  dans  l'optimisme  onto-théologique  de  Bernard  Sylvestre,  cf.  L.  Dupré,  Op. 
cit.,  p.  33. 
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fiducia  umanistica  nella  perfettibilità  délia  natura  umana  attuabile  con  le  proprie  forze" 
(photocopie  du  texte  tel  que  lu,  p.  11).  —  August  Buck,  "G.  Pico  délia  Mirandola  e 
r  antropologia  deir  umanesimo  italiano,"  Séance  d' ouverture.  Congrès  international  d' études 
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in  absentia  par  le  président  de  séance  Enzio  Raimondi. 
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cristiana,"  A.  Buck,  Ibid.,  p.  13.  Notons  en  passant  que  l'on  voit  mal  comment  l'auteur 
pourrait  concilier  le  pélagianisme  radical  que  sa  première  citation  attribue  à  Pic  avec 
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paraîtra  dans  les  Actes  de  la  section  "Le  contrôle  des  idées  à  la  Renaissance." 
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Summary:  This  paper  examines  the  way  in  which  old  systems  of  allegiance 
are  interrogated,  and  replaced  by  an  emergent  nationalism  in  two  writers 
closely  associated  with  the  Cromwell  government:  Richard  Morison  and  John 
Bale.  In  their  attempt  to  contract  nationhood  in  sixteenth-century  England, 
both  Morison  and  Bale  adapt  late  medieval  ways  of  imagining  community  in 
order  to  provoke  a  shift  in  allegiance  and  a  reunification  of  the  English  nation 
modelled  on  patriarchal  structures. 

The  place  to  begin  is  in  1 5 1 8,  in  Tudor  England,  where  a  disguising  staged 
by  Henry  Vni's  revels  department  signals  the  unifying  potential  of  the 
Pagan  figure,  the  Turk.  In  honor  of  the  "Universal  Peace  Treaty"  signed  in 
London,  the  disguising  relies  on  the  figure  of  the  rancorous,  excluded  Turk  to 
re-assert  the  common  bonds  uniting  Europe: 

On  the  rock  was  an  olive  tree  with  the  Pope's  arms,  and  a  fir  tree  with  the 
Emperor's  arms,  and  a  lily  with  the  arms  of  the  King  of  France,  and  a  rose 
tree  of  roses  with  the  arms  of  the  King  of  England,  and  a  pomegranate  tree 
with  the  arms  of  the  King  of  Spain  .  .  .  The  rider  of  the  Pegasean  horse 
delivered  the  following  explanation:  "The  rock  is  the  rock  of  peace. . .  And 
as  all  these  personages  rejoice  at  this  peace,  as  also  does  the  whole  world, 
I  planted  the  trees  on  the  rock  of  peace."  The  Turk  replied:  'Thou  speakest 
not  the  truth:  I,  who  am  of  this  world,  rejoice  not  at  it."  The  other  rejoined, 
"the  whole  world  rejoices."  Thereupon . . .  some  15  armed  men  appeared  on 
each  side  and  fought  a  tourney.^ 

The  world  peace  promised  by  the  disguising  refers  only  to  the  Christian 
universe  depicted  by  the  emblematic  trees.  The  Turk,  like  Herod  in  the 
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Medieval  Cycle  plays,  does  not  understand  this  "world"  and  does  not  realize 
that  he  is  excluded  from  it  by  virtue  of  being  a  Turk.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
blissful  assertions  of  universal  peace  made  by  Reaport,  Pegasus'  rider,  cannot 
be  truly  enacted  until  the  five  distinct  trees  representing  the  Royal  Houses  of 
Europe  and  the  Pope  recognize  the  common  ennemy  against  whom  to 
mobilize.  The  tourney  which  follows  the  disguising  and  which,  inevitably, 
finds  the  European  "side"  victorious,  mimics  this  mobilization:  the  Turk's 
exclusion  produces  and  guarantees  the  European  nations'  inclusion  into  one 
"side."  The  European  Houses,  the  disguising  suggests,  will  no  longer  fight  one 
another,  but  will  be  happily  united  once  more  in  a  cosmographie  universe 
defined  by  the  exclusion  of  the  non-European,  non-Christian  other. 

Wishful  thinking,  at  best,  of  course,  as  the  events  of  the  following  few 
years  demonstrated.  In  1519,  Henry's  "minions"  were  expelled  from  court  in 
part  because  of  their  tendency  to  identify  a  bit  too  closely  with  France,  and  by 
1 522  Henry  VIII  had  allied  himself  with  Charles  V  against  France.^  The  1 5 1 8 
disguising  itself,  by  placing  the  Pope  in  a  position  equivalent  to  the  temporal 
rulers  of  the  great  European  states,  already  dislocated  the  Christian  religion 
from  the  central  position  it  occupied  in  the  late  medieval  world:  "Universal 
Peace"  of  the  kind  imagined  in  cosmographie  medieval  representations,  was, 
due  to  a  variety  of  factors,  becoming  impossible  in  a  rapidly  changing  Europe. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  essay  to  trace  the  impact  of  this  cosmographie 
disintegration  on  projections  of  community  in  England  during  the  key  period 
of  Thomas  Cromwell's  administration  (1532-1540).  More  specifically,  I 
examine  the  ways  in  which  old  systems  of  allegiance  are  interrogated,  declared 
obsolete,  and  replaced  by  an  emergent  nationalism  in  the  texts  of  two  writers 
closely  associated  with  Cromwell's  government:  Richard  Morison  and  John 
Bale.  Bale  and  Morison  adapt  late  medieval  ways  of  imagining  community  in 
order  to  provoke  a  massive  shift  in  habits  of  imagining  allegiance  and  identity, 
and  they  also  draw  on  contemporary  developments — such  as,  for  instance,  the 
proliferation  of  treason  laws  and  the  concern  with  the  nature  of  the  body  politic 
—  in  an  attempt  to  construct  nationhood.^  The  struggle  to  represent  England 
is,  for  Morison  as  for  Bale,  a  struggle  to  find  a  common  ground  which  will 
allow  for  a  re-unification  of  the  intensely  divided  body  politic.  The  nation  must 
be  able  to  gather  the  allegiance  of  all  English  subjects,  regardless  of  class,  and, 
ultimately,  creed.  Despite  significant  differences  in  their  approaches,  both 
writers  respond  to  this  imperative  by  transferring  to  the  nation  the  structure  of 
the  patriarchal  family.  The  key  parental  figure  becomes  not  the  King,  as  one 
would  expect,  but  England  itself  In  Bale's  King  Johan  {153S)  especially,  this 
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construction  of  England  gives  rise  to  a  series  of  gendered  representations  that 
suggest  that  the  "common  body"  of  the  nation  is  defined,  not  through  the 
exclusion  of  alien  figures  like  the  Turk,  but  through  the  rejection  of  English 
subjects  unwilling  to  participate  in  the  nation's  rigid  patriarchal  structures. 

The  shift  in  ways  of  imagining  community  recorded  in  Bale's  and 
Morison's  texts  has  its  roots  in  a  series  of  significant  changes  happening  in 
England  in  the  years  preceding  the  period  with  which  I  am  concerned.  The  first 
Tudor  reigns  coincided  with  the  development  of  the  printing  press  and  with  the 
great  voyages  of  discovery;  these  in  turn  facilitated  advances  in  cartography. 
Conceptions  of  the  geographic  world  changed  radically  in  Europe  as  ideas  and 
descriptions  circulated  more  freely.  Elizabeth  Eisenstein  has  argued  that 
printing  made  comparative  thinking  possible: 

[the]  heightened  awareness  of  distant  regional  boundaries  was  also 
encouraged  by  the  output  of  more  uniform  maps  containing  more  uniform 
boundaries  and  place  names.  Similar  developments  affected  local  customs, 
laws,  languages,  and  costumes.  A  given  book  of  dress  patterns  published  in 
Seville  in  the  1520' s  made  "Spanish"  fashions  visible  through-out  the  far- 
flung  Habsburg  Empire."* 

Ironically,  while  printing  technology  allowed  for  an  unprecedented  circulation 
of  knowledge,  it  also  served  to  highlight  a  new  kind  of  ignorance.  The  Christian 
world,  homogeneously  represented  in  the  Mappae  Mundi  and  the  Cycle  plays, 
began  to  take  on  much  more  heterogeneous  forms.  As  new  descriptions,  maps, 
and  travelogues  flooded  the  European  market,  as  works  circulated  more  freely 
and  Latin  gave  way  to  increasingly  legitimized  vernaculars,  the  sense  of 
common  culture  that  had  united  Europe  against  the  pagan  world  fragmented. 
Confronted  for  the  first  time  with  such  material  and  cultural  differences  from 
the  old  outlook  and  the  old  Europe,  the  English  subject  would  never  again 
imagine  the  local  community  as  a  microcosm  of  the  larger  Christian  commu- 
nity. 

The  Henrician  Reformation  (1532-1539)  provided  a  framework  in  which 
to  articulate — perhaps  for  the  first  time  consciously — this  larger  cultural  shift 
occurring  in  the  way  the  English  imagined  communal  life.  The  government's 
reliance  on  printed  and  dramatic  propaganda  suggests  that  the  Reformation 
harnessed  pre-existing  forms  of  cultural  expression  (such  as  the  recently 
legitimized  vernaculars)  that  carried  with  them  the  increasingly  popular 
nationalisms  now  spreading  throughout  Europe.  The  court  entertainments  that 
predate  the  Reformation  already  showed  a  tendency  towards  national  stere- 
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otyping;  long  before  the  Reformation,  the  figure  of  the  Pagan  was  making  a 
place  for  that  of  the  vicious  European.^  On  a  more  popular  level,  anti-foreign 
sentiments  ran  high  and  climaxed  in  the  events  of  Evil  May  Day  (1518),  when 
the  London  apprentices  erupted  into  a  xenophobic  riot  that  involved  physical 
attacks  on  foreigners  as  well  as  the  looting  of  their  property.  A  Doctor  Bele, 
one  of  the  instigators  of  the  riot,  justified  these  measures  by  arguing  that  "this 
lande  was  geuen  too  Englishemen,  and  as  byrdes  défende  their  neste,  so  oughte 
Englishemen  to  cherishe  and  défende  them  selfes,  and  to  hurt  and  grieve  aliens 
for  the  common  weale."^  Significantly,  Bele' s  analogy  sought  to  naturalize  the 
aggressive  patriotism  he  espoused;  nevertheless,  the  leaders  of  the  riots  were 
executed  as  traitors  to  Henry  VIII. 

Because  it  jeopardized  Henry's  agreements  with  foreign  princes,  nation- 
alistic fervor  was,  in  1518,  both  inconvenient  and  dangerous,  particularly 
among  the  lower  classes.  In  order  for  burgeoning  English  nationalism  to  assert 
itself  successfully  it  had  to  wait  for  official  sanction  and  the  authority  of  the 
international  community  had  to  be  subverted.  That  came  with  the  anti-papal 
legislation  passed  by  parliament  in  the  years  1 532- 1 534.  Most  notably,  the  Act 
in  Restraint  of  Appeals  (1533)  claimed  on  the  basis  of  "divers  sundry  old 
authentic  histories  and  chronicles"  that  "this  realm  of  England  is  an  empire," 
not  accountable  to  "any  foreign  prince  or  potentates  of  the  world."^  This  first 
full-fledged  assertion  of  national  sovereignty  encouraged  the  solidification  of 
the  various  cultural  currents  which  were  making  nationalistic  thinking  possi- 
ble in  early  modem  England.^ 

Recent  historians  have  emphasized  the  extent  to  which  the  English 
Reformation  resulted  from  the  self-interested  decisions  of  career-minded 
politicians  rather  than  from  a  wide-based  popular  movement.  Christopher 
Haigh,  for  instance,  argues  that  "the  English  Reformation . . .  was  not  a  joyous 
national  rejection  of  outmoded  superstition:  it  was  a  long  drawn-out  struggle 
between  reformist  minorities  and  a  reluctant  majority."^  Whether  or  not  the 
"majority"  was  reluctant,  clearly  government  policies  encountered  persistent 
opposition  at  all  levels  of  society.  ^^  The  government  devised  ways  of  dealing 
with  active  opposition:  during  Thomas  Cromwell's  tenure  883  English  sub- 
jects were  accused  of  treason  and  308  of  these  were  executed.  The  nature  of  the 
offenses  varied  widely:  some  of  the  executed  had  participated  in  the  Northern 
Risings,  others  had  merely  expressed  unwise  opinions  too  openly.  In  the  year 
1538,  for  instance,  the  chronicler  Edward  Hall  reports  both  the  execution  of 
Henry  Pole,  Lord  Montague,  for  alleged  collusion  with  his  brother,  the 
Catholic  Cardinal  Reginald  Pole,  and  that  of  Friar  Forest  for  denying  the 
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Supremacy  in  confession.  The  friar's  case  is  of  particular  interest,  as  it  points 
to  what  was  perhaps  the  most  difficult  problem  facing  the  reformers.  Accord- 
ing to  G.  R.  Elton,  Cromwell  "had  a  vision  of  an  England  reformed  in  body  and 
soul  [and  that  is  why]  he  proceeded  as  he  did."'  ^  Cromwell's  vision  necessarily 
entailed  a  united  England  —  hence  his  attempts,  for  instance,  at  centralizing 
the  judicial  system  —  but  the  Reformation  was  itself  intensely  divisive.  It 
produced  schisms  and  conflict  not  only  among  people,  but  also,  as  Friar 
Forest's  case  demonstrates,  within  them  as  well.  Hall  describes  the  case  in 
some  detail:  the  friar  "was  examined  how  he  could  say  that  the  king  was  not 
supreme  hed  of  the  church,  when  he  him  selfe  had  swome  to  the  contrary,  he 
answered  that  he  toke  his  oth  with  his  outward  man,  but  his  inward  man  neuer 
consented  thervnto"  (p.  825).  Friar  Forest's  distinction  between  outward 
conformity  and  inward  conviction  must  have  been  disquieting  to  his  examin- 
ers: how  many  others,  wiser  than  the  friar,  were  successfully  able  to  hide 
traitorous  hearts  behind  the  mask  of  a  loyal  subject?  And  how  could  an  England 
reformed  in  body  and  soul  be  built  from  subjects  whose  "outward  man" 
behaved  in  opposition  to  his  inner  convictions? 

Only  a  conversion  would  achieve  the  desired  result:  the  reformers  had  to 
perform  something  like  a  missionary  act  on  recalcitrant  inward  men  like  the 
Friar.  This  indeed  was  tried  on  the  friar  himself;  but  the  friar,  obstinately 
refusing  the  "gentle"  attempts  of  the  magistrates  to  convince  him,  was 
"ha[n]ged  in  chaines  by  the  middle  &  armholes  al  quicke,  &  under  ye  galowes 
was  made  a  fire  &  he  so  co[n]sumed  &  bre[n]t  to  death."  As  usual,  the 
execution  was  extremely  theatrical: 

there  was  prepared  a  great  skaffolde,  on  which  sat  the  nobles  of  the  Realme, 
and  the  kynges  Maiesties  moost  honorable  counsayle,  only  to  haue  graunted 
pardon  to  that  wretched  creature,  if  any  spark  of  repentaunce  woulde  haue 
happened  in  him:  ther  was  also  prepared  a  Pulpit  where  a  right  reuerend 
father  in  God  and  a  renouned  and  famous  Clerk  the  Bishop  of  Worceter 
called  Hugh  Latimer,  declared  to  him  his  errours  and  ope[n]ly  and  manifestly 
by  the  scripture  of  God  confuted  them,  and  with  many  and  godly  exhortacions 
moued  him  to  repentau[n]ce,  but  such  was  his  frowardnes  that  he  neither 
would  here  nor  speke  (pp.  825-826). 

Significantly,  what  was  staged  with  the  help  of  the  "great  skaffolde"  was  not 
only  the  death  of  a  heretic  and  traitor,  but  also  his  possible  conversion  by  the 
reformers  who,  at  that  time,  still  had  control  of  Henry  VIII'  s  "moost  honorable 
counsayle."  It  is  doubtful,  of  course,  that  pardon  would  have  been  granted  to 
the  friar — how  would  a  true  "spark  of  repentaunce"  look  in  a  man  who  already 
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admitted  to  conforming  outwardly  despite  his  convictions?  Instead,  the 
performance  must  have  aimed  at  those  who  could  "here":  the  audience 
witnessing  the  execution.  ^^  Latimer' s  careful  enumeration  of  the  friar' s  "errours" 
combined  with  the  spectacle  of  the  traitor's  tortured  body  to  form  a  powerful 
"exhortacion"  indeed:  the  traitorous  impulses  of  Forest's  "inward  man"  were 
effectively  inscribed  in  his  "outward  man."  At  the  moment  of  execution,  the 
two  were  briefly  re-united,  a  conflation  Hall  sardonically  comments  on:  "if 
men  might  iudge  hym  by  his  outward  man"  forest  died  "vngodly"  (p.  826). 
What  this  execution  stages,  is  in  fact  a  reverse  conversion:  the  conforming  and 
deceiving  body  is  molded  to  the  contours  of  the  non-conforming  and  deceitful 
soul.  In  the  process,  both  are  "consumed  ...  to  nothyng."  To  emphasize  the 
self-consuming  nature  of  the  act  of  treason,  the  friar  was  burned  with  the  wood 
provided  by  a  famous  Welsh  catholic  "Image,"  the  Darvell  Gatheren.  As 
Morison,  Cromwell's  primary  propagandist,  notes,  "traytours  can  but  worke 
their  owne  confusion."  ^^ 

Yet,  powerful  though  such  exhortations  may  have  been,  they  necessarily 
reached  only  a  limited  number  of  people.  And  the  problem  posed  by  Friar 
Forest's  treacherous  duality  was,  as  the  Northern  Risings  demonstrated, 
widespread.  Like  the  participants  in  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  (1536-1537)  and 
the  Lincolnshire  Rebellion  (1536),  Forest  had  failed  in  accomodating  the 
massive  shift  of  allegiance  that  was  demanded  of  him:  from  Pope  to  monarch, 
from  Rome  to  London,  and  from  Catholic  Europe  to  England.  At  the  most  basic 
level,  this  shift  of  allegiance  was  a  matter  of  legislation:  the  Act  of  Succession 
(  1 534),  the  Act  of  Supremacy  (  1 534),  and  the  Treason  Act  (  1 534)  all  attempted 
to  insure  the  transfer  of  loyalty  from  Pope  to  King.  While  such  legislation  could 
enforce  conformity,  it  failed  in  many  cases  to  instill  conviction.  Much  like 
Forest,  the  priest  George  Rowland,  for  instance,  was  investigated  by  Cromwell 
in  1 536  for  suggesting  under  cover  of  confessional  that  an  oath,  such  as  the  one 
taken  by  English  subjects  to  Henry  VIII,  "loosely  made"  could  be  "loosely 
broken."^'*  Both  Forest  and  Rowlands  were  imprudent  enough  to  share  their 
opinions;  others  were  likely  more  careful  and  more  successful  in  hiding  similar 
convictions.  Partly  as  an  attempt  to  convince  these  others,  Cromwell  mounted 
what  was  to  be  the  first  full-fledged  governmental  propaganda  campaign  in 
Europe. 

To  some  extent,  the  propaganda  sponsored  by  Cromwell  served  to  bring 
the  trials  of  men  like  Forest  to  a  broader  cross-section  of  the  population:  Hall' s 
chronicles  and  Morison' s  pamphlets,  for  instance,  contain  numerous  descrip- 
tions of  the  fate  awaiting  those  who  through  their  own  duplicity  seek  "traitor- 
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ously  [to]  make  of  one  nation  two."^^  As  in  Forest's  trial,  the  schism  which 
produced  the  traitors  is  seen  as  a  consequence,  rather  than  as  a  cause,  of  their 
duplicity:  they  wish  to  project  their  duality  on  a  nation  which  is  always  already 
one.  Legally,  of  course,  treason  was  strictly  defined  as  a  crime  against  the 
King.'^  However,  in  the  process  of  anatomizing  the  "unnatural  hearts"  of 
traitors  and  of  urging  conformity  to  the  Reformation,  these  pro-government 
polemicists  frequently  rely  on  a  definition  of  treason  that  comes  to  compass 
crimes  against  the  nation  as  well.  Particularly  in  Morison's  work,  the  listing  of 
failed  treasons  becomes  an  emblem  of  the  nation' s  unity.  England  itself  is  bom 
in  the  confrontation  with  the  traitor:  ,.      ^, 

If  England  could  speak  might  it  not  say  this?  "I  am  one,  why  do  you  make 
me  twain?  Ye  are  all  mine;  how  can  any  of  you,  where  none  ought  so  to  do, 
seek  the  destruction  of  me ...  It  is  a  shrewd  hand  that  scratcheth  out  the  eyes, 
a  shrewd  foot  that  for  his  fault  putteth  the  neck  in  jeopardy  ...  I  thought  if 
need  had  been,  if  mine  enemies  infested  me,  to  have  found  help  and  succor 
at  thy  hand;  and  thou  thus  traitorously  settest  upon  me  . . ."  Thus  England 
might  say,  and  much  more,  which  I  will  say  for  her  (A  Lamentation,  pp.  88- 
89). 

Morison's  reversion  to  a  feminine  pronoun  for  his  personified  England 
demonstrates  that  the  entity  he  refers  to  is  distinct  from  Henry  VIII.  Morison 
speaks  for  the  country,  and  he  is  also  speaking  directly  for  the  Cromwellian 
government.  The  strain  of  patriotic  rhetoric  that  once  brought  trouble  to  the 
Evil  May  Day  rioters  had,  by  1536,  the  sanction  of  official  policy. 

Cromwell  is  generally  credited  with  developing  the  theory  of  English 
national  sovereignty  that  led  to  the  anti-papal  legislation  of  the  1530s,  and  it 
is  not  surprising  to  find  his  propagandists  echoing  his  assertions  of  English 
insularity.  ^^  Morison' s  tracts  go  beyond  such  echoing,  however,  in  developing 
a  secularized  version  of  England  that  demands  allegiance  independently  of 
issues  of  religion  and  royal  rule.  In  other  words,  in  an  attempt  to  "convert"  the 
populace  at  large  to  Cromwell's  policies,  Morison  relies  as  much  on  increas- 
ingly emotional  appeals  to  nationalism  as  on  the  traditional  governmental 
arguments.  His  tracts  laid  the  groundwork  for  a  nationalistic  ideology  con- 
structed variously  from  early  modem  notions  of  community,  religion,  family, 
honor,  and  sexuality.  This  is  an  ideology  that,  as  we  shall  see  later,  finds  its 
fuller  expression  in  a  play  by  another  one  of  Cromwell' s  protégés,  John  Bale.  ^^ 
In  Bale's  King  Johan,  the  vice  Sedicyon,  disguised  as  Archbishop  Stephen 
Langton,  confesses  the  character  Nobylyte  and  absolves  him  of  his  duty 
towards  King  Johan.  Nobylyte,  although  he  recognizes  that  it  is  "dene  against 
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[his]  nature  ...  to  subdew  his  kyng,"  immediately  falls  victim  to  the  vice's 
seductions  and  breaks  his  oath.'^  Like  George  Rowland's  and  Friar  Forest's, 
Nobylyte's  had  been  but  an  outward  conformity:  an  oath  loosely  made  and 
loosely  broken.  But  the  play  eventually  instills  in  Nobylyte  —  and  the  other 
allegorical  characters  representative  of  the  various  classes  of  English  subjects 
—  something  like  an  inward  conviction.  They  learn  to  distinguish  between 
what  Veritas  calls  "the  suggestyons  of  the  malicyouse  clergye"  and  "a  trewthe 
for  [their]  owne  contrayes  sake"  (2.2196-2198).  By  developing  the  type  of 
nationalism  evident  in  Morison's  pamphlets,  Bale's  play  effects  the  kind  of 
conversion  necessary  to  Cromwell's  project  of  unifying  England  body  and 
soul. 

In  the  first  of  the  tracts  to  have  survived,  Morison  re- writes  the  notion  of 
the  Christian  community  as  the  body  of  Christ,  arguing  that  the  English 
commonwealth  "is  like  a  body,  and  so  like  it  that  it  can  be  resembled  to  nothing 
so  convenient  as  that."  Papal  control  over  England  threatens  to  make  this  body 
"monstrous"  as  it  grafts  a  "foreign  head"  to  the  native  body.  By  the  same  token, 
English  internal  resistance  to  governmental  assertions  of  sovereignty  threatens 
to  dismember  the  "body"  of  the  nation.  Projecting  the  division  caused  by  the 
incomplete  Reformation  onto  Roman  Catholicism,  Morison  notes  that  "Eng- 
land is  little  bound  unto  them  that  at  first  divided  it  so  madly."  To  Morison,  the 
solution  to  all  this  divisiveness  is  obvious:  "We  must  agree  in  religion,  we  must 
serve  but  one  master;  one  body  will  have  but  one  head."^"  This  head  is  Henry 
VIII,  whom  Morison,  in  this  pamphlet  as  in  the  ones  that  follow,  consistently 
lionizes.  As  the  divinely  appointed  ruler  of  the  country,  Henry  owes  safety  to 
his  subjects;  they,  in  turn,  owe  him  obedience.  Yet,  as  Morison  notes,  there  is 
one  area  in  which  every  Englishman  can  equal  or  even  outdo  the  King:  "we 
might,  yea  we  ought  to  stryue  with  his  grace,  and  to  desire  to  overcome  hym, 
in  lovynge  our  countreye."^^ 

Within  Morison's  straightforward  recitation  of  the  truisms  of  the 
Cromwellian  government  lies  a  more  complex  fascination  with  the  "body"  of 
England  —  a  body  that  takes  on  a  being  and  a  voice  of  its  own  independently 
from  Henry,  its  putative  head.  A  Lamentation  indeed  moves  from  arguing 
through  classical  and  biblical  exempla  for  the  necessity  for  loyalty  to  the  King 
(120-121)  to  arguing  for  the  necessity  of  loyalty  to  the  country  (132-133). 
Noting  the  courage  of  "barbarous  nations"  in  defending  both  King  and  country, 
Morison  finds  himself  "ashamed"  when  he  reviews  English  behavior  (120). 
Part  of  the  problem,  he  thinks,  is  regionalism  —  it  is  time  that  Englishmen 
began  defining  themselves  strictly  as  Englishmen,  and  not  as  Northerners,  or 
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Southerners,  and  so  on  (131-132).  But  mostly  the  problem  stems  from  the  fact 
that  England  is  so  much  richer  than  other  countries,  and  that  its  idle  and 
hedonistic  inhabitants  have  abused  that  richness  repeatedly.  In  England, 
Morison  claims,  "the  ground  almost  nourisheth  us  alone,"  yet  the  English  have 
repaid  their  nurturing  land  by  letting  lust  and  appetite  control  their  attitude 
towards  the  country  (136-140).  This  abuse  leads  the  English  to  sedition  and 
treason,  crimes  which  Morison  finds  both  irreligious  and  unnatural: 

God  will  not  the  bonds  of  nature  to  be  broken,  the  charity  and  love  that  should 
be  between  all  men,  much  rather  between  them  that  are  of  one  country,  one 
shire,  one  city,  one  house,  one  parentage. . .  Nature  teacheth  brute  beasts  to 
love  them  that  gave  them  life,  that  nourished  them.  God  saith:  honor  thy 
father  and  mother,  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  Thus  he  saith,  but  he  is 
nothing  heard  where  as  sedition  is.  For  what  sacrifice  can  the  father  offer  to 
God  and  his  own  country  more  acceptable  than  to  kill  with  his  own  hands  his 
son,  now  nolenger  his  son,  being  a  traitor?  What  act  can  be  more  worthy  of 
praise  than  the  son  to  flee  his  own  father  in  such  a  case?  He  is  none  of  mine, 
saith  Christ,  nor  worthy  to  be  my  servant,  that  cannot,  if  just  cause  require 
him  to  do  so,  forsake  his  father  and  mother  to  do  me  service.  He  is  none  of 
mine,  saith  England,  that  cannot  hate  his  father  and  mother,  that  cannot  kill 
them  both  sooner  than  once  consent  to  my  destruction.^^ 

In  Morison' s  formulation,  house,  city,  shire  and  country  are  extensions  of 
"parentage":  the  bonds  uniting  the  English  are  like  the  bonds  uniting  members 
of  a  family.  Much  like  Doctor  Bele's,  this  analogy  allows  Morison  to 
"naturalize"  these  bonds,  a  naturalization  strengthened  by  his  reminder  that  the 
country  has  "nourished"  the  EngUsh,  and  that  therefore  they  are  bound  to  love  it. 
Significantly,  Morison  calls  to  God  and  Nature  to  justify  a  nationalism 
that  in  turn  infringes  on  both.  The  "sacrifice"  of  the  father  who  kills  "with  his 
own  hands"  his  son  recalls  Abraham's  intended  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  which  was 
read  as  a  type  of  God's  sacrifice  of  Christ:  the  treasonous  son's  death  secures 
the  salvation  of  the  country,  as  Christ's  death  secures  the  salvation  of  human 
souls.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  this  "sacrifice"  also  necessarily  denies  both  the 
law  of  nature  and  the  law  of  God:  unlike  God  or  Abraham,  the  patriotic  father 
acts  out  of  "hate"  towards  his  own  progeny.  Nowhere  is  Morison' s  revision  of 
such  Christian  paradigms  clearer  than  in  England's  rewriting  of  Christ's 
words.  To  commune  with  Christ  means  to  "forsake"  parentage  for  his  service, 
but  to  commune  with  England  entails  a  willingness  to  "hate"  and  "kill"  those 
whom  God  and  nature  bid  us  honor.  Like  Christ,  England  requires  concrete 
proof  of  the  bondedness  of  its  subjects,  proof  that  is  most  easily  achieved  in  the 
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"sacrifice"  of  the  traitor,  or  in  the  willingness  to  "die  for  [the]  country"  (A 
Remedy,  132). 

Thus,  in  Morison's  somewhat  muddled  definition  of  nationalistic  alle- 
giance, nationalistic  ties  described  in  terms  of  kinship  take  precedence  over 
parental  ones,  and  even  over  religious  ones.  "England"  in  fact  subsumes  both 
modes  of  allegiance:  it  functions  as  a  nourishing  parent  and  as  a  Christ-like 
center  of  meaning.  This  becomes  clearer  in  the  later  pamphlets.  In  A  Lamen- 
tation, for  instance,  Morison  asserts  that  sedition  would  be  horrifying  even  if 
one  were  to  "take  away  the  commandments  of  God,  destroy  the  laws  of  nature 
and  man."  It  is  "so  shameful  an  act"  that  it  turns  the  traitor  into  "a  beast"  (85- 
86).  Unlike  Doctor  Bele,  who  did  not  hesitate  likening  nationalistic  fervor  to 
intuitive  animal  behavior,  Morison  insists  that  the  ability  to  love  the  nation  is 
precisely  that  which  differentiates  humans  from  animals.  To  be  fully  human, 
for  Morison,  is  to  be  nationalistic  —  even,  one  suspects,  to  be  English. 

If  treason  and  sedition  are  crimes  more  basic  than  the  laws  of  nature  can 
account  for,  nevertheless,  traitors  are  consistently  described  in  Morison's 
writings  as  "cruell  and  unnatural."  Traitors  are  "unnatural"  in  the  sense  that 
they  are  "unkynd,"  they  "go  from  the  kynde  of  men,  the  lose  that  state  and 
name,"  they  are  "toumed"  into  animals.  From  treason  spring  all  other  "unnatu- 
ral" vices:  murder,  rape,  sodomy  {An  Invective,  sig.  B2'').  Like  the  Pope's  the 
traitor's  desire  is  shamefully  carnal.  In  An  Exhortation  to  Styrre  all  English- 
men to  the  Defence  oftheyr  Countrye  (1539),  Morison's  preoccupation  with 
the  traitor  Reginald  Pole  leads  him  into  an  anecdote  that  comments  on  papal 
pretensions  to  England.  A  young  bishop  hears  that  a  "captain"  of  the  Church 
is  in  town,  and  invites  him  over  for  dinner.  Courteously,  he  offers  the  captain 
all  that  is  his,  including  "his  body,  his  harte."  The  captain  takes  him  at  his  word, 
and  the  next  day  asks  the  young  bishop  to  engage  in  an  act  of  sodomy. 
Horrified,  the  young  man  refuses  his  "abomynable  demaunde,"  claiming  that 
he  would  rather  "be  tome  to  peces"  than  commit  "so  brute  and  unnatural  a 
synne."  But  the  captain,  behaving  "like  a  captain  of  that  church,"  instructs  his 
henchmen  to  hold  down  the  bishop  and  takes  him  "by  force"  (sig.  C7'-C80.  The 
anecdote  serves,  on  one  level,  to  illustrate  the  sexual  abuses  commonly 
attributed  to  the  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  But  within  the 
context  of  the  pamphlet  it  also  serves  to  underline  graphically  what  Morison 
calls  "the  danger  [to  the]  bodye  politicke." 

In  An  Exhortation  Morison  is  primarily  concerned  with  foreign  invasion: 
the  Pope  had  excommunicated  Henry  VIII  in  1538,  and  Reginald  Pole,  in  his 
role  as  papal  legate  very  much  a  "captain"  of  the  Church,  was  rumored  to  be 
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instigating  the  Continental  princes  to  an  invasion.  Although  Morison  repeat- 
edly asserts  that  Pole  and  his  henchmen  have  not  half  the  power  to  invade  as 
the  English  have  to  defend,  nonetheless,  as  Greg  Walker  notes,  behind 
Morison' s  rhetoric  "lies  the  fear  of  a  smaller,  unprepared  nation  facing 
potentially  insuperable  odds."^^  The  Northem  Risings  demonstrated  that  the 
English  were  open  to  a  seduction  by  the  Pope  and  Cardinal  Pole's  "false 
persuasion."  Englishmen  had  become  too  lax;  they  were,  Morison  suggests 
through  the  mediating  figure  of  an  "ambassador,"  in  the  process  of  losing  the 
"manhode"  of  their  ancestors  (An  Exhortation,  sig.  B3'').  Morison,  in  his 
descriptions  of  traitors,  consistently  denies  them  any  of  the  traits  associated 
with  masculinity  in  the  period:  they  are  all  cowardly,  carnal,  overly  talkative, 
untrustworthy,  voracious,  shifty.  Like  sodomy  which  "stinketh  too  sore" 
because  it  makes  men  "stand  of  young  wives,"  treason  is  unnatural  in  part 
because  it  feminizes  and  emasculates. ^"^  This  threat  alone  should  motivate  his 
countrymen  to  prove  that  "as  long  as  Engly she  bodies  remain  in  Englande,  they 
shall  also  fynde  Englyshe  stomackes,  Englyshe  handes,  Englyshe  hartes"  (An 
Exhortation,  sig.  B40. 

Morison' s  desire  for  the  integrity  of  "Englyshe  bodies"  and  English 
"manhode"  translates  into  a  desire  to  see  his  countrymen  "teare  such  tray  tours" 
as  Pole  "with  theyr  teethe":  the  integrity  of  the  metaphorical  "bodye  politicke" 
depends  on  the  actual  disintegration  of  the  traitor's  body  (An  Invective,  sig. 
B70.  Since  he  was  educated  in  Pole's  household  in  Padua,  Morison  was 
particularly  aware  of  the  seductiveness  of  that  "archtraytour  .  .  .  whom  god 
hateth,  nature  refiiseth,  all  men  déteste,  yea,  and  all  beastes  wolde  abhorre."^^ 
His  violent  harangues  against  Pole  betray  a  profound  revulsion,  in  part,  one 
suspects,  because  Pole  played  such  an  important  role  in  Morison' s  own 
personal  history.  If,  like  Cromwell  in  the  Act  in  Restraints  of  Appeals,  Morison 
insists  on  the  immemorial  antiquity  of  the  English  nation,  he  is  also  aware  of 
the  shortcomings  of  the  recent  past.  Operative  in  all  of  Morison' s  calls  to 
nationalism  is  the  concept  of  "shame":  shame  at  unnatural  sin,  shame  at  the 
condition  of  England,  shame  at  the  traitors  springing  up  everywhere,  shame  at 
the  years  of  unmanly  "bondage  [to]  the  proud  tyrant  of  Rome"  endured  by  the 
English  (An  Exhortation,  sig.  B40.  The  focus  of  all  this  shame  is  the  figure  of 
England:  the  nurturing  but  abused  parent,  the  body  threatened  by  invasion  and 
dismemberment.  The  "sacrifice"  of  the  traitor  ritually  enacts  and  exorcises  this 
communal  shame:  at  the  moment  of  death,  the  traitor's  dismembered  body 
evokes  the  "monstrous"  body  politic  of  the  divided  nation,  a  vision  which  is 
consumed  with  the  traitor  himself. 
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Despite  his  repeated  personifications  of  England,  the  figure  remains 
abstract  and  muddled  in  Morison's  work.  Its  sex  is  never  fully  clarified  (he 
refers  to  England  alternatively  using  neutral  or  feminine  pronouns),  and  its 
relations  to  nature,  to  God,  and  to  the  English  themselves  are,  at  best, 
contradictory.  Although  England  speaks  in  protest  against  the  unnatural  sin  of 
treason,  it  hardly  spreaks  for  anything  else.  It  rises  in  pamphlets  only  in 
response  to  the  threat  of  division  by  the  traitor  or  by  foreigners.  But  in 
Morison's  jumble  of  metaphors  —  drawn  from  religion,  from  sexuality,  from 
family  relations  —  something  like  a  theory  of  national  allegiance  may  be 
glimpsed.  Bale's  King  Johan,  written  about  the  same  time  as  Morison's 
Invective,  employs  many  of  the  same  tools  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  more  concrete 
and  full  articulation  of  the  nation. 

King  Johan's  primary  goal  may  be,  as  Peter  Womack  suggests,  to  impress 
upon  its  audience  that  "the  Reformation  will  be  defeated  if  it  is  nothing  more 
than  a  switch  in  royal  policy,"  but  its  secondary  goals  clearly  include  commen- 
taries on  a  variety  of  hot  political  topics. ^^  For  the  most  part,  these  commen- 
taries extend  —  often  quite  viciously  —  beyond  the  official  line  taken  by 
Cromwell's  government.  Because  of  its  subject  as  well  as  of  its  performance 
history.  King  Johan  has  been  linked  more  tightly  with  the  Cromwellian 
government  than  any  of  Bale's  other  plays.^^  King  Johan  shares  Morison's 
concerns  with  the  nature  of  monarchical  and  papal  power,  with  the  crimes  of 
sedition  and  treason,  and  with  the  allegiances  of  English  subjects  and  the 
abuses  of  the  clergy.  Like  Morison,  Bale  presents  England  as  an  immemorial 
parental  entity  whose  existence  necessarily  predates  its  children's  and  whose 
claims  to  their  affection  are  absolute.  But  whereas  Morison  recoils  from  the 
ingloriousness  of  the  recent  past.  Bale  shoulders  the  communal  shame  implicit 
in  Morison's  writing  and  confronts  it.  Morison's  pamphlets  attempt  to  effect 
conversion  in  much  the  same  way  that  Latimer' s  "many  and  godly  exhortacions" 
to  Friar  Forest  do:  by  noting  and  tracking  errors  in  those  already  condemned. 
King  Johan' s  model  for  conversion,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  be  more  akin 
to  the  Carmelite  friar  Bale's  own  historical  conversion  to  the  reformist  cause. 
When  he  was  taunted  by  his  parishioners  in  Thomdon  for  having  been  a  friar. 
Bale  retorted  "I  am  neither  discontented  nor  ashamed  of  it,  no  more  than  St. 
Paul  was,  when  he  reported  himself  sometime  to  be  a  pharisee  and  a  persecutor 
of  the  Christian  sort."^^  Bale's  acknowledgement  and  acceptance  of  his  own 
past  signified,  in  this  context,  the  "truth"  of  his  conversion.  His  very  immersion 
in  the  now  hated  religion,  like  saint  Paul's,  testifies  to  the  strength  of  his  new 
faith.  Much  in  the  same  way,  the  characters  Nobylyte,  Cyvyle  Order,  Clergye, 
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and  Commynalte  are  submerged  in  a  degrading  bondage  to  the  Pope  through 
much  of  King  Johan;  everyone,  Bale  insists,  is  complicit  in  the  abuse  of 
England.  Acknowledging  that  complicity  is  the  first  step  to  conversion,  and  the 
first  step  towards  establishing  a  national  identity. 

King  Johan's  historical  subject  matter  marks  it  as  a  product  of  its  time: 
ever  since  the  Act  in  Restraint  of  Appeals  asserted  national  sovereignty  on  the 
basis  of  "divers  sundry  old  authentic  histories  and  chronicles,"  historiography 
had  become  a  volatile  political  activity.  Because  it  offered  to  the  adept 
interpreter  a  series  of  parallels  to  Henry  Vni's  reign,  the  story  of  King  Johan 
in  particular  was  something  of  a  cultural  touchstone  in  the  period  following 
Henry's  break  with  the  Church.  So,  in  1533,  the  Vicar  of  Rye,  William  Inold, 
was  arrested  and  examined  on  Cromwell's  order  for  publicly  implying  that 
Henry  VIII's  incurring  of  papal  displeasure  would  have  the  same  conse- 
quences as  King  Johan' s  and  that  England  would  pay  the  same  price  in  the  form 
of  bad  harvests  and  epidemic  disease.^^  The  vicar's  version  of  John's  story 
directly  contradicted  the  official  version — the  one  followed  by  Bale — which 
held  that  the  Pope's  interventions  in  John's  realm  were  acts  of  "usurped 
authority."  In  contesting  the  officially  approved  narrative,  the  Vicar  was,  in 
fact,  guilty  of  seditious  behavior.  His  sermon  caused  disorder  in  his  parish  by 
questioning  the  King's  authority  and  asserting  that  of  the  Pope;  consequently, 
his  use  of  John's  story  constituted  an  incitement  to  disobedience.  Although 
Inold  escaped  with  his  life  in  1533,  by  the  next  year  similar  verbal  offences 
could  —  and  did  —  lead  to  death  under  the  new  Treason  Act.^^ 

Inold' s  version  of  the  story  of  King  John  was,  of  course,  the  traditional 
one.  The  incident  is  instructive  because  it  points  to  the  drastic  revisions  of 
culturally  significant  narratives  required  by  the  Reformation.  And  the  drama 
proved,  as  Morison  himself  noted  in  a  treatise  advising  Henry  VIII,  an 
excellent  medium  for  disseminating  such  revisions.  Pamphlets  could,  after  all, 
reach  only  the  literate  portion  of  the  populace,  and  Morison  was  interested  in 
involving  "all  Englyshemen"  in  his  —  and  Cromwell's  —  various  programs. 
The  polemicist  consequently  warned  Henry  Vni  of  the  dangers  presented  by 
the  old  religious  plays  still  being  performed  around  the  country,  and  urged  the 
monarch  to  replace  these  with  a  drama  more  in  keeping  with  government 
policies: 

Howmoche  better  is  it  that  those  plaies  shulde  be  forbodden  and  deleted  and 
others  dyvysed  to  set  forthe  and  declare  lyvely  before  the  people's  eies  the 
abhomynation  and  wickedness  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  monkes,  ffreers, 
nonnes,  and  suche  like,  and  to  declare  and  open  to  them  thobedience  that 
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your  subjects  by  goddes  and  mans  lawes  owe  unto  your  majestie.  Into  the 
commen  people  thynges  sooner  enter  by  the  eies,  then  by  the  eares: 
remembryng  more  better  that  they  see  then  that  they  heere. .  .^' 

King  Johan  functions,  in  many  ways,  as  a  response  to  this  call  to  arms.  The 
hybrid  generic  nature  of  the  play  unites  the  disparate  strands  of  the  medieval 
drama  —  the  morality,  the  Cycle  play,  and  the  Saint  play  —  into  one 
performance  that  seeks  to  "declare  lyvely"  the  "wickedness"  of  medieval 
Catholic  values.^^  Bale's  preoccupation  with  the  "abhomynation"  of  Catholi- 
cism is  evident,  for  instance,  in  his  revision  of  the  institution  of  sainthood.  King 
Johan  recounts  the  martyrdom,  for  his  country,  of  the  title  character.  The 
King's  emphasis  on  his  love  for  his  country  and  on  his  faith  in  Scripture 
occasions  his  martyrdom  when  it  causes  a  confrontation  with  the  Pope  (also 
known  in  the  play  as  "Usurpyd  Powr")  and  his  vices,  Sedicyon,  Dissymulacyon, 
and  Privât  Welth.  The  conflict  results  in  the  King's  excommunication  and  in 
a  papal  interdict  on  the  country,  but  it  is  only  resolved  when  Dissymulacyon 
kills  Johan  in  the  hope  of  achieving  the  status  of  sainthood: 

I  do  not  doubte  it  but  I  shall  be  a  saynt; 
Prouyde  a  gyldar,  myne  Image  for  to  paynt. 
I  dye  for  the  churche  with  Thomas  of  Canterberye 
Ye  shall  fast  my  vigyll  and  vpon  my  daye  be  merye. 
No  doubt  but  I  shall  do  myracles  in  a  whyle 

(2.2130-2134). 

Like  the  other  vices,  Dissymulacyon  is  identified  with  the  Catholic  clergy 
throughout  the  play,  perhaps  wearing  clerical  clothes  made  available  by  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries.  Dissymulacyon' s  dying  speech  presents  the 
codes  that  govern  Catholic  adoration  of  the  saints  —  the  performance  of 
miracles,  the  martyrdom,  the  feast  days,  the  images — as  ridiculous,  naive,  and 
strange.  And  the  vice  Sedicyon  further  underlines  this  alienness  by  suggesting 
that  the  "crypple,  halte,  and  blynde  "  as  well  as  "mad  men"  —  outcasts, 
basically  —  are  the  ones  who  worship  saints. 

Although  he  rejects  the  Catholic  faith,  the  reformed  Bale  uses  its  resources 
in  order  to  further  the  Protestant  cause.  King  Johan  appropriates  and  redirects 
the  codes  by  which  the  medieval  Catholic  dramas  signified.  Throughout  the 
play,  the  saintly  Johan  stresses  the  importance  of  Scripture  in  providing  truth, 
and  the  "falshed"  (1 .274)  of  Catholic  ritual:  as  Peter  Happé  notes,  "Bale  may 
have  rejected  the  idea  of  saints  as  the  embodiment  of  the  miraculous . . .  but  he 
accepted  that  saints  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  teaching,  of  clarifying  the  nature 
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of  the  Word.""  Thus  the  institution  of  sainthood  is  one  that  Bale  adapts  to  a 
Protestant  and  progressive  idea  of  history .  He  mediates  this  adaptation  through 
the  figure  of  Veritas  who  assures  us  that  "no  hyghar  loue  could  be  /Than  a  man 
to  peyne  hymself  for  hys  own  countreye"  and  places  Johan  firmly  in  a  canon 
of  such  men  (2.2260-2267).  The  context  has  changed:  scriptural  authority  and 
nationalistic  well-being  replace  Catholic  rituals  and  institutions.  But  the 
martyr  remains  and  the  saint's  ability  to  mediate  between  God  and  sinner  has 
been  replaced  by  the  King's  authority  as  vested  in  the  larger  authority  of 
Scripture.  Here,  indeed,  is  a  play  made  "to  declare  and  open  to  them  thobedience 
that  your  subjects  by  goddes  and  mans  lawes  owe  unto  your  maiestie."^"* 

But  here  is  also  a  play,  which  like  Morison's  own  writings,  achieves  a 
number  of  other  purposes.  Although  King  Johan  explicitly  supports  absolute 
royal  authority,  it  implicitly  asserts  the  primacy  of  what  it  calls  the  "nacyon" 
(1.1097).  Much  like  Bale  himself  transferred  "the  devotion  he  had  formerly 
felt  for  the  Carmelite  order"  to  "his parr/a,""  Bale's  play  "deleted"  medieval 
religious  drama  not  simply  by  devising  new  drama,  but  by  revising  the  old 
forms.  Bale  consciously  dismantles  medieval  ideas  of  community  as  he  argues 
for  a  transference  of  loyalty  from  the  Pope  to  the  King.  But  in  order  to  elicit 
something  like  inward  conviction  from  wayward  English  subjects,  the  play 
constructs,  out  of  the  remnants  of  the  medieval  past,  an  alternative  community. 
In  rewriting  the  culturally  contested  narrative  of  John's  reign,  King  Johan 
gives  expression  to  a  new  entity:  the  "countreye"  for  whose  sake  a  new  truth 
needs  to  be  established.  Morison  speaks  for  England,  but  Bale  brings  her  on 
stage:  she  is  visible  and  concrete,  as  is  the  abuse  she  suffers  at  the  hands  of  her 
subjects  and  of  "the  bishop  of  Rome." 

Bale's  allegorical  staging  of  the  English  community  —  variously  repre- 
sented by  the  monarch,  the  character  Englande,  and  the  characters  standing  for 
its  hierarchical  subdivisions — allows  him  to  juxtapose  the  nation' s  unity  with 
its  internal  division.  When  the  play  opens,  Englande  lodges  a  complaint  with 
King  Johan:  she  has  been  injured  by  "soch  as  hath  enterd"  her  "by  false 
hypocrysye"  (1 .30)  and  reduced  her  to  a  miserable  state.  Although  she  stands 
strong  against  these  "dysgy sed  players"  (  1 .66),  one  by  one  Clergye,  Nobylyte, 
Cy  vyle  Order,  and  Commynalte  succumb  to  the  temptations  and  threats  of  the 
vices.  Outwardly  faithful  to  the  King,  the  various  members  of  the  English 
community  break  their  oaths  in  dizzying  succession,  becoming  "traitors  and 
rebelles"  maintained  by  Sedicyon  (1.219).  In  a  play  that  assigns  several 
characters  both  allegorical  and  historical  value,  Nobylyte,  Cyvyle  Order, 
Clergye,  and  Commynalte  remain  generalized  representations  of  their  class  — 
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Bale  makes  no  attempt  to  link  them  to  specific  historical  traitors,  for  instance .^^ 
Unlike  Morison,  who  could  address  the  immediate  past  only  through  virulent 
and  emotional  attacks  on  individual  traitors  like  Pole,  Bale  confronts  the 
persistence  of  medieval  projections  of  community,  not  just  as  a  problem  posed 
by  individuals  like  Pole,  Inold,  Forest,  and  Rowland,  but  as  a  disease  infecting 
all  members  of  the  society. 

Like  the  medieval  salvation  histories.  King  Johan  is  governed  by  the 
metaphor  of  the  social  body,  and  concerned  with  its  wholeness.  Bale  follows 
Morison  in  shifting  the  nature  of  that  body  from  that  of  Christian  world  to  that 
of  "Englande."  However,  the  parts  of  the  body  —  represented  by  Nobylyte, 
Clergye,  Cy  vyle  Order,  and  Commynalte — have,  when  the  play  opens,  not  yet 
accepted  that  shift.  The  play  thus  recounts  their  necessary  transference  of  "trew 
alegyauns"  (1 .5)  from  the  Christian  world  to  England.  King  Johan  models  this 
allegiance  by  "havyng  to  Englande  all  his  loue  and  remorse"  (1.578) — a  sharp 
contrast  to  the  mixed  loyalties  of  his  subjects. 

Bale's  play  speaks  clearly  on  the  nature  of  the  shift  of  allegiance 
demanded  of  English  subjects,  arguing  for  a  replacement  of  the  medieval 
dialectic  between  the  local  and  the  cosmographie  with  a  dialectic  between  the 
individual  and  the  nation.  King  Johan  invokes  medieval  macrocosmic  and 
cosmographie  representations  only  to  dismiss  them  in  favor  of  the  geographi- 
cally and  politically  bounded  entity  known  as  England.  Bale  revises  the 
homogeneous  geography  of  the  Christian  world  by  suggesting  that  it  is  bound 
together  not  by  Christ  but  by  "iniquité"  (1.292);  "throw-out  all  Christendom" 
(1.273)  vices  like  Sedicyon  and  Dissymulacyon  hide  under  the  cloak  of 
Christianity  in  order  to  "dystroye  mennys  sowUes  with  damnable  superticyon 
/  And  decay e  all  realmys  by  meyntenaunce  of  sedycion"  (  1 .  496-497).  The  link 
between  the  destruction  of  EngHsh  "mennys  sowlles"  and  the  "decaye"  of 
England  itself  is  one  Bale  makes  repeatedly:  national  integrity  depends  on  the 
health  of  individual  souls,  their  willingness  to  acknowledge  themselves 
"chyldeme"  to  England  (1.68).  Notably,  the  vices  who  encourage  Clergye, 
Commynalte,  Nobylyte,  and  Cyvyle  Order  to  commit  treason  by  denying  their 
status  as  Englande' s  progeny  are  specifically  extra-national.  When  King 
Johan,  Morison-like,  marvels  that  Sedycyon  is  "to  Englond  to  vnnaturall;  / 
Being  her  own  chyld"  and  accuses  Sedycyon  of  being  "worse  than  a  best 
brutall"  (1.177-178),  the  vice  reacts  strongly.  He  refutes  kinship  to  England, 
claiming  to  be  "sumtyme  in  Englond,"  but  bom  neither  there,  nor  "in  Spayne, 
nor  in  Fraunce"  (1.181-182).  Like  the  other  vices,  Sedicyon  acts  as  a  figure  for 
the  unity  of  the  Christian  world.  He  resides  "bothe  in  hevyn  and  erthe  and  also 
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in  purgatory"  (1.209);  he  has  the  same  sense  of  cosmographie  power  as  the 
Pagan  tyrants  of  the  Cycle  plays.  Sedicyon  is  continually 

In  Sycell,  in  Naples,  in  Venys  and  Ytalye, 

In  Pole,  in  Sprvse,  and  Beine,  in  Denmarke  and  Lumbardye, 

In  Aragon,  in  Spayne,  in  Fraunce  and  in  Germanye, 

In  Ynglond,  in  Scodond,  and  in  other  regyons  elles. 

(1.213-217) 

Here,  in  contrast  to  the  Cycle  plays,  the  greater  supremacy  of  Christ's  body 
never  challenges  the  vice's  claims  to  unifying  the  geographical  Christian 
world.  Instead,  Bale's  play  imagines  the  way  to  Christ  as  a  separation  and  an 
assertion  of  difference  from  Catholic  universality.  This  difference  is  estab- 
lished in  part  through  the  appearance  of  the  character  Englande,  who  repre- 
sents the  unity  and  coherence  implied  in  King  Johan's  construction  of  the 
English  geographical  space  as  a  "nacyon,"  while  underlining  the  threat  posed 
to  that  community  by  international  claims. 

In  Bale's  play,  Englande  is  a  woman.  King  Johan,  Comnionalty,  Clergye, 
Cyvyle  Order,  and  Nobylyte  are  all  men.  Together,  they  comprise  what  the 
play  seems  to  understand  by  the  word  "nacyon."  King  Johan  imagines  the 
nation's  space  —  its  body  —  as  limited,  passive,  ideal,  and  feminine.  As  a 
woman,  Englande  is  particularly  vulnerable  to  the  mysogynistic  degradations 
of  Sedicyon,  who  dismisses  her  complaints  as  feminine  "bablyng"  (1.1 56),  and 
derides  Johan  for  being  "a  man  so  full  of  mercye,  /  Namely  to  women  [th]at 
wepe  with  a  hevy  harte  /  Whan  they  in  [th]e  churche  hath  lett  but  a  lytyll  farte" 
(  1 . 1 64- 1 66).  Sedicyon' s  virulent  constructions  of  Englande  effectively  reduce 
her  to  the  early  modem  stereotype  of  a  wanton  woman:  she  overflows  from  all 
orifices  and  must  at  all  costs  be  silenced.  Incapable  of  defending  her  own  honor 
against  Sedicyon' s  attacks,  Englande  needs  men  to  "further  [her]  cavse  and  to 
mayntayne  [her]  ryght"  (1.138).  Speaking  to  his  assembled  subjects.  King 
Johan  defines  the  proper  patriarchal  attitude  that  will  safeguard  the  country: 

For  the  love  of  God,  loke  to  the  state  of  Englond  ! 
Leate  non  enemy  holde  her  in  myserable  bond. 
Se  yow  defend  her  as  yt  becummyth  nobilite, 
Se  yow  instructe  her  acordyng  to  yowr  degre, 

[. . .] 
'^    Thus  shall  she  florysh  in  honor  and  grett  plente. 

(1.527-532) 

England's  sovereignty  thus  depends  on  the  men  who  inhabit  and  "instrutte" 
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her,  who  should  safeguard  her  from  invasion,  police  her  boundaries,  defend  her 
honor.  Alternatively,  imagined  as  children  of  Englande  or  as  her  husband,  the 
characters  Nobylyte,  Clergye,  Cyvyle  Order,  Commynalte,  and  King  Johan 
should  be — and  are,  by  the  end  of  the  play — united  by  their  common  relationship 
to  the  feminized  space  of  the  nation,  despite  their  differences  in  "degre." 

Bale's  transference  of  the  metaphorical  marriage  between  Christ  and  the 
Church  to  an  equally  metaphorical  marriage  between  Englande  and  King 
Johan  plays  a  key  role  in  this  unification.  Married  originally  to  God,  Englande 
finds  her  husband  exiled  through  the  machinations  of  the  Pope.  The  Church 
forces  her  to  pay  "[th]e  spoyle  /  Of  her  londes,  her  goodes,  and  of  her  pore 
chylderes  toy  le"  (1.417-418)  and  her  children  have  misused  her  so  that  she 
looks  notably  "wan  and  pale"  (1.57).  Over  the  course  of  the  play,  Englande' s 
status  as  God's  widow  slowly  gives  way  to  an  intimate  tie  with  Johan  himself. 
She  describes  their  relationship  in  terms  that  echo  a  wedding  ceremony:  she 
was  "gevyn  hym  of  the  Lord  Omnypotente"  and  will  not  leave  him  until  "deth 
shall  us  départe"  (1.1615, 1622).  She  offers  King  Johan  her  son,  and  when  the 
King  dies,  she  performs  a  "wydowes  office"  (2.2185)  for  him.  Johan  himself 
returns  her  devotion,  dying  for  her  sake.  Bale  presents  the  relationship  between 
Englande  and  Johan  as  pure  and  loving — failing  only  when  the  children  for  which 
they  care  are  "bastardes  .  .  .  unnatural"  (1.69),  willing  to  reject  their  "natural" 
mother  in  favor  of  "the  mother  of  whordom,"  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (2.494). 

Bale's  representational  strategy  thus  gives  the  nation  an  intimate,  familial 
structure.  The  female  country,  the  male  monarch,  and  the  male  subjects  are 
united  by  the  bonds  of  kinship.  Like  Morison,  Bale  seeks  to  make  of  England 
a  center  of  meaning  that  subsumes  religious  allegiance.  But  in  adapting 
religious  motifs  to  nationalistic  purposes.  Bale  finds  a  model  far  more 
powerful  and  inclusive  than  Morison' s:  in  King  Johan,  Englande  functions  at 
times  like  the  Catholic  Virgin  Mother.  Consequently,  whereas  Morison' s 
attempts  to  link  both  family  and  religion  to  the  nation  ended  in  contradiction, 
Bale  successfully  yokes  the  two.  His  England  is  at  once  source  of  comfort  and 
object  of  adoration,  at  once  family  and  religion.  Even  while  she  gradually 
assumes  the  position  of  Johan' s  wife,  for  instance,  Englande' s  attitude  towards 
Johan  remains  maternal,  and  in  his  death  scene,  their  relationship  is  dramati- 
cally likened  to  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  Christ.  Like  Christ,  Johan  dies  from 
Dissymulacyon's  "false  Judas  kysse,"  generously  forgiving  those  who  have 
wronged  him  (1.2144).  Englande  vows  to  keep  his  "body  for  a  memoryall" 
(2.2183),  and,  picking  him  up  as  he  dies,  exclaims 
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Alas,  swete  maistre,  ye  waye  so  heauy  as  leade.  -      .      « 

Oh  horryble  case,  that  euer  so  noble  a  kynge 
Shoulde  thus  be  destroyed  and  lost  for  ryghteouse  doynge 
By  a  cruell  sort  of  disguysed  bloud  souppers  — 
Vnmercyfull  murtherers,  all  dronke  in  [th]e  bloude  of  mailers! 

(2.2186-2190) 

The  image  is  familiar:  Englande  and  her  martyred  king  form  a  sort  of 
nationalistic  pietà.  Together,  they  collect  about  them  all  the  virtue  and 
righteousness  in  the  play,  as  well  as  all  the  warmth  and  love.  Johan's 
martyrdom  for  "swete  Englande"  (2.2178)  is  the  best  way  to  emulate  Christ. 
Bale's  feminization  of  England  also  allows  him  to  present  questions  of 
invasion,  of  boundaries,  and  of  possession  within  a  familiar  context  of 
patriarchal  values.  England  provides  and  nurtures  like  a  mother,  but  she  is  also 
a  maiden,  and  therefore  her  "every  border"  must  be  watched  to  prevent  alien 
entry  (2.1258).  Significantly,  the  vice  Privât  Welth  imagines  the  forces 
threatening  England  under  the  aegis  of  the  Pope's  transnational  authority  in 
nationalistic  terms: 

We  have  vn  [th]e  northe,  Alexander  [th]e  kynge  of  Scottes, 
With  an  armye  of  men  [th]at  for  their  townnes  cast  lottes; 
On  the  sowthe  syde  we  haue  [th]e  french  kyng  with  his  powr, 
Which  wyll  sle  and  bume  tyll  he  cum  to  Londen  towr; 
In  [th]e  west  partes  we  haue  kyng  Alphonse  with  the  Spanyardes 
With  sheppes  full  of  gonepowder,  now  cummyng  hether  towardes. 
And  on  [th]e  est  syde  we  haue  Esterlynges,  Danes  and  Norwayes 
With  soch  powr  landynge  as  can  be  resystyd  nowayes. 

(2.1632-1639) 

The  specificity  of  this  description  underlines  England's  status  as  a  bounded 
entity  surrounded  by  invasive  cultures,  ready  to  separate  "townnes"  that 
elsewhere  in  the  play  are  united  firmly  under  King  Johan's  care.^'' 

Because  England' s  space  is  imagined  as  feminine,  such  invasive  plans  are 
frequently  characterized  in  sexual  terms.  Sedicyon,  for  example,  continually 
refers  to  Englande  as  a  whore  and  a  harlot;  these  references  betray  his  own 
desires  to  make  her  one.  When  his  plans  finally  do  succeed,  he  immediately 
puts  his  desires  into  action;  he  tells  her  "holde  your  tunge,  ye  whore,  or  by  [th]e 
messe,  ye  shall  repent!  /  Downe  on  your  mary  bones,  and  make  nomore  ado" 
(2.1714-1715).  This  formulation  is  overtly  sexual,  its  violence  undisguised. 
The  unification  of  the  Catholic  Church  makes  nations  subservient,  and  King 
Johan  figures  this  subservience  most  frequently  as  sexual  degrading.  Among 
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the  many  "great  displeasures  of  warre"  discussed  by  Johan,  the  "defylynge  of 
maydes"  takes  on  a  particularly  ominous  quality  given  the  representation  of 
England  in  the  play  (1.1705-1709).  Johan  capitulates  to  the  pressures  of  the 
Pope  and  hands  over  the  crown  in  part  to  prevent  such  "defylynge."  When 
England  protests  the  King' s  actions,  he  asks  her  to  "she we  [herjselfe  a  mother" 
(2.171 7)  towards  the  people  he  seeks  to  protect  from  war.  But  by  handing  over 
England  to  the  Pope,  the  King  eradicates  her  capacity  to  show  herself  a  good 
mother  and  protect  her  children.  Sedicyon' s  possession  of  England,  that  "most 
plesaunt  grounde  /  In  all  the  rounde  worlde"  allows  him  and  the  Pope  to  act  on 
their  hedonistic  fantasies  (2.  1684-1686).  Englande  herself  describes  her 
bondage  to  the  "holye  father"  in  terms  of  dishonor  and  enforced  prostitution: 

Alacke  for  pyte  that  euer  ye  grantyd  this. 
For  me,  pore  Ynglond,  ye  haue  done  sore  amys; 
Of  a  fre  woman  ye  haue  now  mad  a  bonde  mayd. 
Yowr  selfe  and  heyres  ye  haue  for  euer  decayd. 
Alas,  I  had  rether  be  vndemeth  the  Turke 
Than  vnder  the  wynges  of  soch  a  thefe  to  lurke. 

(2.1765-1770) 

As  Englande  implies,  the  Holy  Church  thus  confounds  the  realm  by  raping  her, 
by  forcing  the  country,  "a  bonde  mayd,"  to  produce  "bastardes"  who  threaten 
the  legitimate  inheritance. 

Englande' s  revulsion  at  being  under  the  yoke  of  the  Christian  world  is 
such  that  she  prefers  to  be  "undemeth  the  Turke."  Thus,  the  emblematic 
heathen  of  the  medieval  world,  a  figure  still  potent  enough  to  produce 
European  unification  in  the  15 1 8  disguising,  cedes  his  place  to  others  in  a  play 
which  seeks  to  assert  the  alienness  of  traditional  European  modes  of  alle- 
giance. Here,  as  elsewhere.  King  Johan  is  articulate  about  the  nature  of  this 
shift.  Bale  evokes  the  figure  of  the  Turk  not  to  differentiate  him  from  Englande 
and  Johan  but  to  make  the  identification.  Bale's  play  imagines  the  Turk's 
resistance  to  the  Catholic  Church  as  exemplary  rather  than  threatening.  In 
Dissymulacyon's  description  of  Usurpyd  Powr,  for  instance,  the  vice  explic- 
itly links  the  pope's  attempts  to  subdue  Johan  with  the  "christen  vyolens" 
practised  against  the  Turks  (1.1005-1015).  Later,  Sedicyon  urges  Clergye  to 
show  Johan  "no  more  faver  than  a  Turcke"  (2. 1242).  Such  references  inevita- 
bly establish  a  parallel  between  the  play's  main  character  and  the  heathen  of 
the  medieval  world;  as  a  result.  Bale  radically  revises  the  figure  of  the  Turk  by 
enlisting  the  audience's  sympathy  with  the  pagan's  suffering  at  the  hands  of 
"christen  vyolens."  Englande  herself  clarifies  the  fact  that  the  exclusion  of  the 
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Turk  no  longer  functions  as  a  way  of  uniting  the  community:  "There  is  no 
promyse  for  voluntarye  wurkes,  /  No  more  than  there  is  for  sacrifyce  of  the 
Turkes"  (2.2154-2155).  Instead,  the  unifying  sacrifice  aims  to  do  away  with 
those  who  threaten  Englande:  the  foreign  vices  who  represent  the  treasonous 
impulses  of  her  own  subjects.  *The  Turkes,"  Veritas  asserts  forcefully,  "are  a 
thousande  tymes  better"  than  England's  unnatural  children  (2.2305).  Bale's 
play  finally  insists  on  the  allienness  not  of  the  heathen,  or  even  of  the  Catholic 
European,  but  of  the  unnatural  English  subject. 

Through  his  representation  of  England  as  a  mother.  Bale  naturalizes  the 
national  community  even  as  he  constructs  it.  And  by  figuring  the  threat  to  the 
English  nation  in  terms  of  a  possible  rape.  Bale  strategically  evokes  the 
familiar  patriarchal  concern  with  female  chastity  and  patrilinear  inheritance, 
"successyon  lyneall"  (1.1 1).^^  One  of  the  clearest  signs  of  Nobylyte's  seduc- 
tion by  the  Catholic  vices  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  has  "gevyn  londes  full  fayere 
/  And  [has]  dy sheryted  many  a  lavfull  ayere"  (2.1132-1133).  The  crime  against 
the  chaste  "realme"  committed  by  the  supra-national  Christian  community  is 
thus,  as  Nobylyte  emphasizes  towards  the  end  of  the  play,  also  a  crime  against 
the  "manhode"  of  its  inhabitants  (2.2654).  Although  King  Johan  himself 
carefully  models  the  nurturing,  patriarchal  relationship  that  represents  "trew 
alegyauns"  to  and  participation  in  the  nation,  his  subjects  remain  seduced  by 
the  antics  of  the  foreign  vices,  a  seduction  that  makes  them,  as  the  play 
repeatedly  insists,  at  once  bastards  and  traitors. 

Indeed,  according  to  a  pseudo-etymology  of  the  time,  the  word  sedition 
derived  from  the  Latin  verb  seducer e,  to  seduce.^'  In  this  context,  the  vice 
Sedicyon'  s  characterization  as  a  "lewde  person"  intent  on  promoting  "bycherye" 
becomes  particularly  significant:  his  sexual  designs  on  England  activate  this 
level  of  meaning  (1 .44-45).  Morison,  as  we  saw  earlier,  already  toyed  with  the 
latent  sense  of  "sedition"  by  emphasizing  the  seductive  powers  of  the  Pope's 
and  Pole's  "false  persuasion,"  and  by  associating  treason  with  sodomy,  an  act 
the  pamphleteer  clearly  considered  repulsive.  But  Bale  makes  a  link  between 
aberrant  sexuality  and  treason  explicit.  When  Imperyall  Majestye  orders 
Sedicyon  drawn,  hanged  and  quartered  for  treason,  such  a  punishment  is 
appropriate  not  only  because  of  Sedicyon' s  large-scale  attack  on  English 
subjects'  loyalties  and  his  scurrilous  remarks  about  King  Johan.  Sedicyon  is 
also  guilty,  under  the  laws  of  the  time,  of  violating  the  King's  consort  — 
Englande  —  and  thus  threatening  legitimate  succession.  This  particular  aspect 
of  the  treason  law  is,  given  the  notoriety  of  the  Bolleyn  trials  (  1 536),  a  pertinent 
context  for  the  play. 
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Because  of  the  marriage  between  England  and  King  Johan,  Bale's 
treatment  of  treason  transforms  what  was  originally  a  crime  against  the  King 
into  a  crime  against  the  country.  Moreover,  since  the  character  Sedicyon  is  an 
extemalization  of  the  feelings  and  allegiances  harbored  by  England's  children 
—  a  point  made  clear,  for  instance,  in  Imperyall  Majestye's  assertion,  at  the 
end  of  the  vice's  "trial,"  that  he  sees  "by  this  wretche"  that  "there  hath  bene 
muche  faulte"  in  English  subjects  (2.2593-2594)  —  the  traitor  transgresses 
against  a  natural  world  order.'*^  In  King  Johan,  treason,  imagined  as  a  violation 
of  Mother  England,  becomes  a  crime  that  gathers  to  it  all  the  forces  of  an  incest 
taboo.  The  play  equates  "the  love  of  God"  with  a  care  for  "the  state  of 
Englande,"  and  it  accuses  the  English  subject  unwilling  to  acknowledge 
England's  primacy  of  being  an  "unnatural"  bastard  (1.69).  The  Pope's  alias, 
Usurpy  d  Po  wr,  suggests  that  the  reign  of  the  universal  Catholic  community  usurps 
a  "natural"  world  order  based  on  nationality,  so  that  England,  over  the  course  of 
the  play,  reclaims  her  "ryghtfuU  herytage"  (1.169).  Despite  Sedicyon' s  protests 
that  she  is  a  "folysh  woman,"  a  "queane,"  and  a  "callet"  who  mocks  his  "blessed 
storyes"  (2. 1907),  England  in  the  end  secures  the  allegiance  of  her  children.  They 
put  off  their  "dysgysed  coates"  (2.2573)  to  don  the  mantles  of  true  subjects. 

Nobylyte,  Clergye,  Commynalte,  and  Cy vyle  Order  are  converted  by  the 
figure  of  Veritas,  who  underlines  once  again  the  transgressive  nature  of  their 
allegiance  to  the  trans-national  Catholic  world: 

Plato  thought  alwayes  that  no  hyghar  loue  could  be 
Than  a  man  to  peyne  hymself  for  hys  own  countreye. 
Dauid  for  their  sake  the  proude  Phelistyan  slewe, 
Aioth  mad  Eglon  hys  wyckednesse  to  rewe, 
Esdras  from  Persye  for  hys  owne  contreys  sake 
Came  to  hierusalem,  their  stronge  holdes  vp  to  make; 
But  yow,  lyke  wretches,  cast  ouer  both  contreye  and  kynge. 
All  manhode  shameth  to  see  your  vnnatural  doynge. 

(2.2259-2267) 

Shame,  in  Veritas's  sermon,  becomes  the  instrument  for  instilling  an  inward 
conviction.  Faced  with  their  own  "vnnatural  doynge,"  the  penitent  children  of 
England  quickly  acknowledge  that  they  are  "ashamed"  and  have  "done  sore 
amys"  (2.2603).  Their  conversion  is  celebrated  and  finalized  when  they  join 
together  with  Imperyall  Majestye  to  condemn  Sedicyon  to  his  traitor's  fate. 
According  to  the  laws  of  the  time,  traitors  were  drawn  to  execution,  hanged, 
cut  down  alive,  emasculated,  disembowelled,  beheaded,  and  finally  quartered. 
The  quartered  pieces  were  then  frequently  displayed  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
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country  that  the  traitors  had  endangered/'  Over  the  prospect  of  this  dismem- 
bered body,  the  divided  nation  reunites. 

Significantly,  these  moments  of  conversion  and  reunion  coincide  with  the 
disappearance,  from  the  stage,  of  the  character  Englande.  She  becomes,  instead, 
internalized:  a  common  point  of  reference  to  the  remaining  characters  who  end  the 
play  by  praying  for  "the  confort  of  this  nacyon"  (2.2689).  The  transfer  of 
allegiance  has  been  successfully  negotiated,  the  social  body  has  recovered  its 
harmony,  and  something  like  an  inward  conviction  about  their  duties  has  been 
instilled  in  its  members.  This  inward  conviction,  bom  in  a  moment  of  communal 
shame,  and  mediated  through  the  quasi-religious  maternal  body  of  England,  could 
also  be  termed  a  sense  of  national  identity.  And,  as  we  have  seen,  this  national 
identity  is  already  gendered:  it  offers  as  the  focus  and  fulfillment  of  masculine 
desire  and  comradery  an  England  who  is  at  once  ideal  mother  and  ideal  lover,  and 
who,  in  order  to  breed  properly,  must  paradoxically  be  kept  chaste. 

Bale's  representation  of  England  provides  a  solution  to  one  of  the  major 
obstacles  facing  emergent  nationalism  in  England.  Benedict  Anderson  argues 
that,  for  nationalists,  "nations  . . .  always  loom  out  of  an  immemorial  past.'"*^ 
King  Johan  originated  partly  in  an  attempt  to  create  such  a  past,  to  substantiate 
Cromwell's  claim  that  "divers  sundry  old  authentic  histories  and  chronicles" 
prove  England  to  be  sovereign  —  a  claim  that  already  betrays,  in  its  layering 
of  authorizing  adjectives,  a  certain  nervousness  about  its  truth-content.  Such 
"histories  and  chronicles"  were  in  fact  harder  to  come  by  than  the  Act  in 
Restraint  of  Appeals  suggests.  The  "many  excellent  [English]  writers  Bale 
cites  in  support  of  his  version  of  John's  story  do  not  in  fact  differ  much  in  their 
opinion  of  the  King  from  the  Italian  Polydorus  who  "reporteth  hym  very  yll  / 
At  the  suggestyons  of  the  malicyouse  clergye"  (2.2195-2196).  The  "written 
storyes"  of  John's  reign  were,  from  the  ideological  point  of  view  taken  by 
Bale's  play,  little  more  than  "shamelesse  lyes"  (2.2289-2290). 

Ultimately,  historiography  proved  unreliable  for  Bale's  purposes:  David 
Scott  Kastan  notes  that  in  King  Johan 

History  needs  Scripture  and  Scripture  history  if  either  is  to  serve  to  authorize 
the  English  nation,  but  their  reciprocal  need  reveals  them  both  to  require 
grounding  rather  than  to  provide  it,  reveals  their  authorizations,  that  is,  to  be 
contingent  and  rhetorical  rather  than  logical  and  absolute.'*^ 

Both  Bale  and  Morison  bridge  this  impasse  by  producing  a  different  form  of 
authority  altogether — an  authority  based  on  what  Anderson  terms  the  "profound 
emotional  legitimacy"  of  nationalism."*^  Although  these  writers  insist  that  a  true 
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subject  must  be  willing  to  die  for  the  sake  of  England,  neither  finally  achieves  a 
"logical"  argument  to  that  effect.  Instead,  Bale  and  Morison  reframe  various 
concepts  and  vocabularies  guaranteed  to  strike  a  chord  with  their  audiences  — 
concepts  like  shame,  parentage,  patriarchal  order — in  terms  of  England,  and  thus 
provoke  a  profound  emotional  reaction  that  serves  to  produce  the  nation. 

Bale's  construction  of  England  proves  particularly  effective  by  providing  a 
fantasy  of  maternal  origin  which  presents  the  nation,  at  least  metaphorically, 
as  immemorial.  As  the  object  of  nostalgic  desire.  Mother  England  delivers 
"emotional  legitimacy"  and  elicits  "natural"  allegiance.  Furthermore,  the 
figure  of  England  allows  for  a  rigorous  definition  of  appropriate  nationalistic 
behavior  —  modeled  on  chivalric  honor,  filial  devotion  and  paternalistic 
concern.  By  linking  emergent  nationalism  to  the  structures  of  patriarchy.  Bale 
effectively  strengthens  both:  patriarchal  control  ensures  national  sovereignty, 
nationahsm  in  turn  works  to  justify  patriarchal  ideology.  Bale's  construction  of 
England  serves  to  brand  any  action  that  deviates  from  this  strictly  circumscribed 
set  of  relations  as  unnatural,  illegitimate,  and  incestuous.  The  embarrassing 
servitude  of  the  English  to  the  Pope,  the  historiographie  records  that  trace  this 
servitude,  and  the  English  subjects  willing  to  continue  under  such  bondage  all 
derive  from  perverse  misreadings  of  the  family  structure  provided  by  the  nation. 

Yet,  in  Morison' s  and  Bale's  writings,  the  ones  who  are  sacrificed  for  the 
nation  are  precisely  these  unnatural  subjects:  the  communal  body  unites  most 
forcefully  at  the  moment  it  amputates  its  diseased  members.  Whereas  the 
Catholic  community  of  the  medieval  world  found  its  unity  in  the  rejection  and 
persecution  of  heathens,  the  emergent  national  community  thus  fashions  itself 
in  opposition  to  the  enemy  within.  This  confrontation  is  most  visible  in  the 
numerous  and  spectacular  treason  trials  of  the  sixteenth  century  ."^^  But,  as  Bale 
and  Morison  demonstrate,  the  enemy  within  did  not  in  fact  have  to  be 
embodied  to  be  an  effective  foil  to  nationalism.  He  or  she  could  be  represented 
in  writing  and  on  stage.  And  although  Bale' s  gendered  construction  of  England 
frequently  appears  strident,  she  is  nevertheless  the  cultural  ancestor  of  Shake- 
speare's England,  whose  "gentle  bosom"  is,  in  the  history  plays,  regularly 
violated  by  her  unkind  "sons  and  children.'"*^  Womack  argues  that  "given  . . . 
the  undiminished  strength  of  nationalism  as  a  political  motive  across  Europe 
and  the  world,"  the  study  of  its  emergence  in  early  modem  England  is  not  just 
relevant  to  a  handful  of  Renaissance  scholars."*"^  It  is  particularly  important  that 
we  examine  the  symbiotic  relationship  between  nationalism  and  patriarchy 
during  this  period.  The  consequences  (to  English  subjects  and  English  enemies 
alike)  of  the  gendered  structures  I  have  been  tracing  are  too  many  to  explore 
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here,  and  one  example  will  have  to  suffice.  Implicit  in  Bale's  construction  of 
the  invasion  of  England  as  a  rape  is  the  idea  that  rape  can  serve  to  destroy 
another  nation' s  sovereignty.  The  final  image  I  wish  to  raise  is,  considering  the 
recent  use  of  rape  as  a  nationalistic  weapon  in  the  former  Yugoslavia,  a 
particularly  timely  one.  It  is  the  image  of  the  greatest  national  hero  in  the 
English  history  plays,  warlike  Harry  himself,  in  front  of  the  gates  of  Harfleur, 
threatening  the  "hot  and  forcing  violation"  of  the  "pure  maidens"  of  France."^^ 
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Notes 

1.  This  anonymous  description  is  printed  in  The  Calendar  of  State  Papers  (Venetian),  ed. 
Rawdon  Brown  (Lx)ndon:  Longmans,  Green,  Reader  &  Dyer,  1867),  2.1088.  For  a  shorter 
description  which  identifies  the  figure  on  Pegasus  as  "Reaport,"  see  Edward  Hall,  The  Union 
of  the  Two  Noble  and  Illustre  Famelies  of  Lancaster  and  Yorke  (London:  J.  Johnson,  1 809), 
p.  595.  The  disguising  is  also  discussed  by  Sydney  Anglo,  Spectacle,  Pageantry,  and  Early 
Tudor  Policy  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1 969),  pp.  1 3 1  - 1 32. 

2.  On  these  and  related  events,  see  David  Starkey,  The  Reign  of  Henry  VIII  (London:  Collins 
and  Brown,  1991),  p.  77. 

3.  Leonard  Barkan  notes  that  Renaissance  England  "represents  in  a  way  the  heyday  of  the 
anthropomorphic  image  of  the  commonwealth,"  consolidating  classical  and  medieval 
habits  of  imagining  the  community  as  a  body  "with  new  imaginative  force  and  with  new 
apphcations  to  the  political  world  around  them,"  Nature's  Work  of  Art:  The  Human  Body 
as  Image  of  the  World  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1975),  p.  75. 

4.  The  Printing  Revolution  in  Early  Modem  Europe  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University 
Press,  1983),  p.  55. 

5.  Note,  for  instance,  the  frenchified  vices  in  John  Skelton's  Magnificence  (1515-1516). 

6.  The  events  leading  to  the  Evil  May  Day  riots  are  recorded  in  Hall,  The  Union,  586-591. 

7.  J.  R.  Tanner,  ed.  Tudor  Constitutional  Documents  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University 
Press,  1922),  p.  41.       .,.  .  ^  ,    ^  -         .     , 

8.  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  developments  which  led  to  the  birth  of  the  English  nation-state, 
see  for  instance  Alan  G.  R.  Smith,  The  Emergence  of  a  Nation  State:  The  Commonealth  of 
England,  1529-1660  (New  York:  Longmans.  1984),  3-47. 

9.  "Conclusion,"  in  Christopher  Haigh,  ed.  The  English  Reformation  Revised  (Cambridge: 
Cambridge  University  Press,  1987),  p.  209. 

1 0.  G.  R.  Elton' s  Policy  and  Police:  The  Enforcement  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Age  of  Thomas 
Cromwell  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1 972)  marshalls  an  impressive  amount 
of  evidence  in  support  of  this  view.  The  statistics  for  treason  cases  which  follow  are  Elton's, 
p.  393. 
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1 1 .  Elton,  Policy  and  Police,  p.  424. 

12.  The  idea  that  executions  were  staged  in  order  to  impress  certain  concepts  on  the  attending 
public  is  familiar  to  readers  of  Michel  Foucault' s  Discipline  and  Punish:  The  Birth  of  the 
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Secrete  Practices,  and  Traitorous  Workinges  ofTheym,  that  suffrid  of  late,  are  disclosed 
(Amsterdam:  Theatrvm  Orbis  Terrarvm,  1972),  sig.  34". 

14.  For  Rowland's  and  similar  cases  see  Elton,  Policy  and  Police,  24-33. 

15.  Richard  Morison,  A  Lamentation  in  Which  is  Showed  what  Ruin  and  Destruction  Cometh 
of  Seditious  Rebellion  [1536],  in  David  Sandler  Berkowitz,  Humanist  Scholarship  and 
Public  Order:  Two  Tracts  Against  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  by  Sir  Richard  Morison 
(Washington:  Folger  Shakespeare  Library,  1984),  p.  88. 

16.  The  most  complete  discussion  of  the  development  of  the  English  treason  laws  is  J.  G. 
Bellamy's  The  Law  of  Treason  in  England  in  the  Middle  Ages  (Cambridge:  Cambridge 
University  Press,  1970).  For  Henrician  revisions  and  additions  to  these  laws,  see  also  Elton, 
Policy  and  Police,  264-292. 
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England  1509-1558  (London:  Edward  Arnold,  1977),  145-156. 
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of  these  events,  as  well  as  other  details  of  Bale's  tempestuous  career,  and  a  bibhography  of 
his  works,  see  Leslie  P.  Fairfield,  John  Bale:  Mythmaker  for  the  English  Reformation 
(Lafayette:  Purdue  University  Press,  1976)..  Cromwell's  accounts  record  two  payments  to 
Bale  for  plays,  on  September  8, 1538  and  on  January  3 1 , 1 539,  see  W.  R.  Streitberger,  Court 
Revels  1485- 1559  (Toronto:  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1994),pp.  279-280.  As  Streitberger 
notes,  the  latter  payment  may  have  been  for  King  Johan,  which  was  performed  at 
Archbishop  Cranmer's  house  during  the  1538-1539  Christmas  season  (see  also  note  33 
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19.  King  Johan,  ed.  Barry  B.  Adams  (San  Marino,  CA:  Huntington  Library,  1969),  2.1176- 
1 177.  All  references  to  King  Johan  are  to  this  edition. 
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22.  A  Remedy,  p.  122.  Although  technically  sedition  and  treason  are  different  crimes,  Morison, 
like  Bale,  uses  the  terms  interchangeably. 
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University  Press,  1991),  p.  198. 
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Reformation,  p.  158. 

26.  "Imagining  Communities:  The  Theatre  and  the  English  Nation  in  the  Sixteenth  Century," 
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"'Holy  Wordes'  and  'Slypper  Wit':  JohnBale's/Tm^  yo/wn  and  the  Poeticsof  Propaganda," 
in  Peter  Herman,  ed.  Rethinking  the  Henrician  Era:  Essays  on  Early  Tudor  Texts  and 
Contexts  (Chicago:  University  of  Illinois  Press,  1994),  p.  269. 

27.  The  details  of  King  Johan' s  connection  to  the  government  have  been  documented  widely 
elsewhere.  See,  for  instance.  Walker,  who  reviews  the  play's  connection  to  Cromwell  and 
links  specific  moments  in  the  play  to  events  in  Henry  VIII's  reign;  Paul  White,  Theatre  and 
Reformation:  Protestantism,  Patronage,  and  Playing  in  Tudor  England  (Cambridge: 
Cambridge  University  Press,  1993)  who  argues  that  Bale  wrote  in  support  of  Cromwellian 
reform  policies  (21-41);  and  Kastan,  "'Holy  Wordes'  and  Slypper  Wit'"  who  argues  that 
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see,  for  instance,  Seymour  Baker  House,  "Cromwell's  Message  to  the  Regulars:  The 
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28.  John  Bale,  quoted  in  Fairfield,  p.  47. 

29.  For  Inold's  case,  see  Elton,  Policy  and  Police,  p.  86. 

30.  For  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  Treason  Act  of  1534,  see  Elton,  Policy  and  Police,  264-292. 

3 1 .  Quoted  in  an  extract  from  this  treatise,  entitled  "A  Discourse  Touching  the  Reformation  of 
the  Lawes  of  England,"  printed  in  Sydney  Anglo,  "An  Early  Tudor  Programme  for  Plays 
and  Other  Demonstrations  Against  the  Pope,"  Journal  of  the  Warburg  and  Courtauld 
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32.  King  Johan's  connection  to  the  morality  genre  has  long  been  acknowledged:  see,  for 
instance,  Adams,  "Introduction,"  58-65. 1  am  indebted  for  the  ensuing  discussion  of  Bale's 
treatment  of  the  institution  of  sainthood  to  Peter  Happé,  "The  Protestant  Adaptation  of  the 
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Renaissance  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1994),  51-80. 

36.  Sedicyon  becomes  for  part  of  the  play  Stephen  Langton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury; 
Dissymulacyon  doubles  as  the  monk  reputed  to  have  killed  Johan,  and  so  on. 

37.  For  the  ways  in  which  the  possibility  of  foreign  invasion  in  the  play  reflects  the  actual  fears 
of  Henry  VIII's  government,  see  Walker,  Plays  of  Persuasion,  pp.  196-200. 

38.  Michael  Weisser  notes  that  since  the  stability  of  the  social  order  was  "based  upon  marriage 
and  inheritance,"  early  modem  society  was  "more  direcdy  threatened  by  rape  than  by 
murder":  Crime  and  Punishment  in  Early  Modem  Europe  (Atlantic  Highlands,  NJ: 
Humanities  Press,  1979),  p.  40. 

39.  The  Oxford  English  Dictionary  notes  that  "The  ME.  spelling  seducioun,  seduccione  are  due 
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40.  Imperyall  Majestye's  duplicitous  treatment  of  Sedicyon  during  the  trial  may  have  been 
modeled  on  Henry  VIII's  treatment  of  Robert  Aske,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Northern 
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place  of  execution,  where  they  should  be  hanged  tyll  they  were  halfe  dead,  then  to  be  cutte 
downe,  their  pri  vie  members  to  be  cutte  off,  and  their  entrayles  taken  foorth,  and  to  be  burned 
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A  History  of  Penal  Methods  (Montclair,  NJ:  Patterson  Smith,  1970),  p.  12.  Also,  this 
particular  mutilation  can  be  read  as  the  inscription  on  the  body  of  the  feminine  aspects  of 
treason  discussed  above. 

42.  Benedict  Anderson,  Imagined  Communities:  Reflections  on  the  Origins  and  Spread  of 
Nationalism  (New  York:  Verso,  1983),  p.  19. 
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Roy  Battenhouse,  ed.  Shakespeare's  Christian  Dimension:  An  Anthology  of 
Commentary.  Bloomington  and  Indianapolis:  Indiana  University  Press,  1994. 
Pp.  xiv,520. 

Before  receiving  Shakespeare 's  Christian  Dimension  for  review,  the  last  writing  I  had 
seen  by  Roy  Battenhouse  was  "Shakespearean  Tragedy:  Its  Christian  Premises"  in 
Connotations:  A  Journal  for  Critical  Debate  (3,3, 1993-1994).  Apparently  written  in 
response  to  an  editor's  request,  the  essay  recounts  the  origins  and  reprises  the  main 
arguments  of  Battenhouse' s  half-century  of  scholarship  on  the  tragedies  of  Marlowe 
and  Shakespeare;  with  some  elaboration  to  acconmiodate  the  inclusion  of  history  and 
comedy,  it  would  have  made  a  fine  introduction  to  this,  his  final  book.  While  it 
probably  would  not  have  convinced  readers  who  reject  or  belittle  efforts  to  present 
Shakespeare's  meaning  as  based  on  orthodox  Christian  concepts,  it  could  well  have 
engendered  respect  for  the  learning  and  logical  thought  processes  that  lay  behind 
Battenhouse' s  conclusions.  As  much  cannot  be  said  for  this  book's  "Introduction:  An 
Overview  of  Christian  Interpretation."  In  fact,  it  puts  the  worst  foot  forward. 

Battenhouse' s  "Introduction:  An  Overview  of  Christian  Interpretation"  attempts 
a  frontal  assault  on  scholarly  skepticism  that  Shakespeare's  personal  beliefs  are 
recoverable  from  the  textual  evidence  available  and,  more  broadly,  that  his  beliefs  and 
didactic  intentions,  even  if  recoverable,  are  relevant  to  the  effect  of  his  works  on 
readers.  The  effort,  however,  is  handicapped  by  Battenhouse' s  assumptions  1)  that  he 
has  convincingly  pinpointed  the  significant  watersheds  in  the  flow  of  critical  fashion 
on  this  subject;  and  2)  that  the  biblical  echoes  he  hears  are  objectively  present  in  the 
plays  and  also  carry  similar  thematic  resonances  to  all  careful  readers  (those  he 
characterizes  as  "good  soil,"  readers  who  receive  Shakespeare's  plays  as  the  respon- 
sive listeners  to  Jesus'  parables  received  the  seed  of  truth  and  bore  fruit  (pp.  xii,  14). 
The  unfortunate  result  is  initial  disappointment  in  a  volume  whose  contents  (selections 
from  his  own  work  and  that  of  many  others  —  work  spanning  50  years)  cumulatively 
support  his  thesis  that  a  "Christian  dimension"  has  indeed  been  discovered  in  an 
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impressive  number  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  A  more  consistently  convincing  book 
would  have  resulted  from  dropping  this  introductory  "overview"  entirely. 

Battenhouse's  introductory  survey  of  the  evolving  trends  in  criticism  and 
interpretation  on  the  subject  of  Shakespeare's  religion  and  biblical  and  moral  content 
too  facilely  attributes  the  appearance  of  late  nineteenth-  and  early  twentieth-century 
studies  of  Shakespeare's  use  of  the  Bible  to  the  English  translation  (1846)  of  Hermann 
Ulrici's  Shakespeare's  Dramatic  Art.  The  latter,  Battenhouse  says,  by  championing 
Shakespeare  as  a  Christian  moralist,  "replaced  the  wild  genius  presumed  by  eight- 
eenth-century critics  [and  established  an]  altered  context,"  encouraging  English 
writers  to  look  for  Christian,  specifically  biblical,  principles  in  the  Bard  (p.  2).  Writers 
mentioned  include  Thomas  Eaton  (1857),  Charles  Wordsworth  (1864),  James  Brown 
(using  the  pseudonym  J.  B .  Selkirk,  1872),  and  the  American  William  Burgess  (  1 903) ; 
but  while  such  writers  concentrated  in  a  systematic  way  on  biblical  phrases  and  images 
and  their  Christian  implications  in  the  plays,  since  they  drew  upon  the  work  of 
generations  of  editorial  annotators,  they  were  hardly  blazing  new  trails.  Again, 
Battenhouse  clearly  implies  that  his  1946  essay  in  P.M.L.A.  presenting  the  action  of 
Measure  for  Measure  as  an  analogue  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  Atonement  inspired 
the  analysis  and  criticism  based  on  "biblical  typology  as  an  understructure  of 
Shakespeare's  art"  (p.  9)  of  such  scholars  as  Barbara  Lewalski,  J.  A.  Bryant,  and  R. 
G.  Hunter,  but  the  family  resemblance  is  faint. 

Furthermore,  when  Battenhouse  portrays  his  1969  argument  in  Shakesparean 
Tragedy  (that  "a  baptized  Aristotelianism"  governs  Shakespeare's  tragic  art)  as  having 
provided  a  "leaven  of  insight"  that  has  since  enlarged  into  whole  loaves  of  the  work 
of  Arthur  C.  Kirsch  and  Frances  Pearce,  one  may  be  forgiven  for  seeing  more 
coincidence  in  the  parallels  than  direct  lineage.  One  may  even  suspect  that  the 
illustration,  "St.  Joseph  Making  a  Mousetrap,"  facing  the  opening  page  of  "An 
Overview  of  Christian  Interpretation"  hints  that  the  critical  world  has  beat  a  path  to 
Battenhouse's  door  because  he  built,  or  discovered,  a  better  framework  for  catching 
Shakespeare's  meaning!  (Actually,  the  allusion  is  to  Battenhouse's  use  of  Peter 
Lombard's  [following  Augustine's]  "mousetrap"  metaphor  for  the  Atonement  as  a 
means  to  interpret  Hamlet's  play-within-the-play  [p.  403],  and  "Shakespearean 
Tragedy"  [p.  240]). 

Most  serious  pause  is  given  even  the  sympathetic  reader,  however,  when 
Battenhouse  cites  examples  of  biblical  premises  which  undergird  and  shape  Shake- 
speare's dramatic  art.  Starting  with  Paul's  typological  reading  of  Israel's  exodus 
through  the  Red  Sea  as  baptism  (I  Corinthians  10:2)  and  abstracting  its  theme  as  the 
truth  that  "every  tempest-moment  in  human  experience  can  either  drown  or  baptize, 
either  wreck  or  educate"  (p.  1 1),  Battenhouse  proceeds  to  apply  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  baptism,  understood  typologically,  to  the  interpretation  of  King  Lear,  Richard  III, 
A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  and  other  plays.  Spouting  hurricanes  drown  Lear  in 
madness  but  point  forward,  even  beyond  the  play's  action,  to  his  purgation  and 
resurrection,  "raised  out  of  that  grave  by  a  Cordelia  who  foreshadows  Christ's  role" 
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(p.  1 1);  Richard's  cry  for  a  horse  recalls  the  victory  song  of  Moses  and  Miriam  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  (Exodus  15:21)  and  indicates  that  Richard  is  damned  by 
God  like  the  Egyptians  (my  inference,  since  the  connections  are  unclear);  Hermia's 
words,  'True  lovers  have  ever  been  crossed,"  evoke  the  Red  Sea  crossing,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  play,  the  lovers,  their  eyes  freed  by  a  corrective  ointment,  "have  had  a 
crossover  experience,  a  kind  of  sacramental  transformation"  (p.  13).  And  so  on.  The 
pity  is  that  not  only  in  the  works  of  others  here  anthologized  —  e.g.  Roland  Frye, 
Barbara  Lewalski,  Tom  Driver  —  but  in  Battenhouse's  own  works  biblical  echoes. 
Christian  ideas,  and  dramatic  speech  and  action  are  shown  so  much  more  convincingly 
to  be  thematically  connected  than  in  this  introduction. 

Yet  the  reader  is  reminded  in  reading  this  same  introduction  that  Roy  Battenhouse 
never  flagged  in  his  lifelong  determination  to  guide  students  and  others  into  an 
awareness  of  how  Shakespeare's  plays  can  help  "human  beings  learn  through  crisis- 
experience  the  reality  of  a  divinely  reasonable  love  and  its  higher  moral  law,"  thus 
serving  at  the  close  of  our  century  "both  a  timely  need  and  a  timeless  value"  (p.  14), 
and  the  reminder  spurs  admiration  for  the  man' s  tenacity.  More  persuasively  than  most 
who  have  sought  to  connect  the  moral  and  religious  convictions  of  writers  with  the 
effects  of  their  literary  art,  Battenhouse  taught  in  articles,  lectures,  and  books 
throughout  a  50-year  plus  career  the  message  of  this  fmal  book:  "a  true  appreciation 
of  Shakespeare  requires  an  allowing  of  habits  of  art  and  thought  which  Elizabethans 
inherited  from  Christian  tradition"  (p.  17).  Shakespeare's  Christian  Dimension 
constitutes  an  appropriate  summary  sounding  of  a  recurring  motif  oi  his  work;  it  is 
especially  revealing  of  Battenhouse  that  he  chose  largely  to  let  others  present  what  he 
saw  as  his  message  with  their  own  emphases  and  in  their  own  words  and  that  he  did 
so  in  a  collection  of  stellar  commentary  which,  while  it  spans  over  50  years,  contains 
much  from  the  last  decade  of  his  long  life. 

The  commentary  proper  begins  with  such  "key  assessments"  (each  followed  by 
a  bibliography)  as  Robert  Speaight's  "Christianity  in  Shakespeare,"  J.  A.  Bryant's 
*Typology  in  Shakespeare,"  M.  D.  H.  Parker's  "Nature  and  Grace  in  the  Romances," 
and  Battenhouse's  own  "Shakespeare's  Augustinian  Artistry."  Following  these  as- 
sessments, the  main  body  of  conmientary  is  organized  generically  (like  the  First  Folio) 
into  discussions  of  comedies,  histories,  and  tragedies.  The  number  of  selections 
discussing  each  play  included  range  from  one  {Richard  II  and  Henry  V)  to  seven 
(Merchant  of  Venice  and  King  Lear);  four  commentaries  per  play  appear  frequently 
(Measure  for  Measure,  Pericles,  Cymberline,  Winter's  Tale,  Henry  VI,  Richard  III) 
and  five  less  so  (The  Tempest,  Hamlet,  Macbeth);  there  are  six  discussions  of  one  play 
(All's  Well).  The  twelve  remaining  plays  are  omitted.  Although  commentaries  related 
to  Christian  dimensions  are  in  print  on  several  of  the  omitted  plays,  they  apparently  did 
not  lend  themselves  easily  to  Battenhouse's  central  purpose  (and  neither  do  a  few 
commentaries  on  plays  that  are  included  —  e.g.,  Roland  Frye  on  Macbeth,  Emrys 
Jones  on  Henry  VI,  John  Cox  on  All 's  Well — though  they  clearly  demonstrate  that  the 
patristic  and  medieval  backgrounds  contribute  to  dramatic  effect).  Battenhouse 
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declares  that  he  chose  from  among  writers  who  exhibit  "a  kind  of  good-soil  respon- 
siveness to  the  seminal  potential  of  Shakespeare's  artwork"  (p.  xii)  those  who  could 
best  appeal  "within  today's  culture  [to]  'good  soil'  [readers]  capable  of  bringing  forth 
a  harvest"  (p.  14).  By  implication,  the  collection  is  constructed  around  such  a  theme 
as  "human  experience  can  either  drown  or  baptize"  (p.  1 1),  but  not  all  scholars  who 
see  biblical  or  theological  dimensions  in  Shakespeare  are  concerned  that  their  insights 
serve  a  distinctively  Christian  sacramental  purpose. 

But  having  said  that,  I  must  hasten  to  add  that  given  such  an  organizing  principle, 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  writings  brought  together  are  amazing,  even  to  one,  like  me, 
who  is  sympathetic  to  the  undertaking.  There  are  92  pieces  of  commentary  on  26  of 
the  plays,  and,  according  to  my  count,  50  writers  provide  one  entry  each,  16  provide 
two,  and  two  writers  (including  Battenhouse)  supply  more  than  two  entries.  Although 
serious  readers  will  wish  to  use  the  book's  bibliographical  helps  to  place  these  edited 
commentaries  in  their  proper  contexts  before  drawing  conclusions,  great  care  appears 
to  have  been  taken  to  avoid  distorting  a  writer's  meaning  in  the  digesting  process.  Had 
there  been  world  enough  and  time,  the  book  could  have  been  strengthened  not  only  by 
omitting  most  of  the  introduction  but  also  by  the  addition  of  a  representative  selection 
of  commentary  by  some  of  those  critics  who  question  the  validity  of  a  Christian 
interpretation  of  Shakespeare.  For  instance,  objections  by  David  Bevington,  Roland 
Frye,  and  T.  F.  Wharton  are  briefly  mentioned  only  to  be  dismissed  (except  for  Frye, 
who  is  included,  though,  I  have  suggested,  somewhat  uncomfortably).  Perhaps  it 
should  be  acknowledged  that  there  are  those  who  recognize  the  moral  and  religious 
dimension  in  Shakespeare  as  including  Christian  mystery  (of  course,  given  his 
audience)  without  necessarily  excluding  other  religious  or  even  non-religious  visions 
of  transcendent  value.  Still,  with  the  calmly  judicious  choices  of  scholars  like  Barbara 
Lewalski,  Joseph  Wittreich,  Eleanor  Prosser,  Diane  McCoUey,  and  Robert  G.  Hunter 
raised  in  the  affirmative,  the  reader  need  not  beware;  there  is  God's  plenty  here  to  whet 
the  appetite  for  broader  reading. 

Supplementary  bibliographies  include  over  250  items,  making  Shakespeare's 
Christian  Dimension  a  useful  research  manual  for  readers  who  consult  its  index.  One 
is  not  likely  to  read  the  book  straight  through,  but  it  is  a  fascinating  collection  to  browse 
in.  Handsomely  produced  with  attractive  illustrations  preceding  each  of  its  five  major 
parts,  the  volume  is  a  worthy  memorial  to  an  exemplary  life. 

JAMES  H.  SIMS,  University  of  Southern  Mississippi 
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Stéphane  Toussaint,  éd.  Ilaria  Del  Carretîo  e  il  suo  monumento.  La  donna 
nell'arte,  la  cultura  e  la  socieîà  del  '400.  Lucca:  Istituto  Storico  Lucchese. 
Sezione  Intemazionale  di  Cultura  Umanistica,  1995.  Pp.  314,  illustrations. 

In  September  1994,  Jacopo  Delia  Querela' s  hauntingly  beautiful  funeral  monument 
for  Ilaria  Del  Carretto  provided  the  occasion  for  an  international  conference  called  to 
examine  the  situation  of  women  in  early  fourteenth-century  Lucca.  The  16  different 
contributions  gathered  in  this  volume  contextualize  the  monument  and  its  subject  in 
the  art,  the  politics,  and  the  society  of  the  time.  As  such,  they  provide  an  invaluable 
contribution  to  the  study  not  only  of  Jacopo  Delia  Querela,  but  also  of  the  city  of  Lucca 
under  the  reign  of  Ilaria' s  husband,  Paolo  Guinigi  (r.  1400-1430)  and  of  the  place  of 
women  in  that  society. 

The  first  three  essays  approach  the  monument  from  the  point  of  view  of  art 
history.  Marco  Paoli's  contribution  examines  the  monument's  different  locations 
within  the  cathedral  of  Lucca  and  the  vicissitudes  of  its  component  parts.  Steven  Bule 
then  traces  the  influence  of  Jacopo  Delia  Querela' s  work  on  subsequent  artists,  and  in 
particular  on  Matteo  Civitali,  possibly  the  best  sculptor  in  fifteenth-century  Lucca.  For 
his  part,  Robert  Munman  studies  the  presence  of  gothic  and  Renaissance  elements  in 
Jacopo  Delia  Querela' s  own  work. 

The  next  three  essays  focus  closely  on  the  political  manoeuvring  of  Ilaria  Del 
Carretto' s  family  and  her  husband.  Josepha  Costa  Restagno  analyses  the  territorial 
politics  of  the  Del  Carretto  family  to  point  out  its  strong  presence  in  western  Liguria 
and  its  close  connections  with  the  Milanese  Visconti.  Francesca  Impériale  follows 
with  a  similar  analysis  of  the  family's  political  manoeuvring  in  Genoese  politics  and 
concludes  that  although  the  family  did  not  play  a  major  role  in  "Italian"  politics  of  the 
time,  it  does  illustrate  very  well  the  political  activities  of  contemporary  rural  lordships, 
both  old  and  new.  Franca  Ragone's  careful  study  of  Paolo  Guinigi' s  matrimonial 
politics  reveal  instead  the  tyrant's  plan  to  marry  outside  the  city's  nobility  and  thus 
establish  valuable  personal  connections  with  potential  foreign  allies. 

At  this  point  the  collection  moves  towards  a  more  careful  attention  to  women  and 
their  position  in  society.  Christine  Meek  points  out  that,  although  women  did  not  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  full  legal  status,  they  were  at  times  able  to  act  independently  and  with 
a  certain  amount  of  initiative.  Giuseppe  Benedetto  responds  with  a  description  of  the 
perceived  corruption  in  women's  monasteries  that  elicited  stringent  reforms  on  the 
part  of  male  ecclesiastics  and  politicians  in  the  late  fourteenth  and  early  fifteenth 
centuries.  Anna  Benvenuti  Papi  follows  on  this  with  her  own  reaffirmation  of  the 
"social  disciplining"  of  religious  institutions  for  women  in  the  late  Middle  Ages/early 
Renaissance.  At  this  point  Christiane  Klapisch-Zuber  intervenes  with  a  rivetting, 
though  profoundly  disturbing,  statistical  analysis  of  the  extent  of  female  mortality  in 
the  century  after  the  Black  Death  —  according  to  her  figures,  less  than  half  of  all 
females  born  reached  15  years  of  age,  44.3%  reached  20,  32%  reached  25,  and  only 
23%  reached  35  years  of  age.  Deborah  Parker's  presentation  brings  this  section  to  a 
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close  and  functions  as  a  corrective  to  the  depressing  situation  previously  described  by 
analyzing  the  presence  of  women  in  the  printing  industry  in  fifteenth-to-seventeenth- 
century  Italy,  pointing  out  not  only  their  active  involvement  in  all  aspects  of  the  trade 
(from  owners  to  typesetters  and  on  to  proofreaders),  but  also  the  high  level  of  literacy 
that  such  a  trade  encouraged  in  the  women  that  plied  it. 

The  presentations  then  move  from  history  to  literature  in  order  to  examine  the 
presence  of  women  in  fourteenth-century  short  story  collections  (Luciano  Rossi),  in 
the  "culture"  of  the  times  (Francesco  Furlan),  and  in  Leon  Battista  Alberti's  Z)e/am///a 
(Silvia  Magnavacca).  The  last  two  offerings  could  have  been  omitted  —  the  first  is  a 
description  of  a  musical  manuscript  (the  "Codice  Mancini")  and  is  only  very  tenuously 
connected  with  Ilaria  Del  Carretto,  while  the  other  is  a  questionable  attempt  to  link 
Ilaria  Del  Carretto  with  the  courtly  tradition  of  the  "death  of  the  lady"  and  with  Dante's 
use  of  "the  mythology  of  marble." 

As  a  whole,  this  volume  casts  a  large  net  and  makes  a  significant  contribution  to 
our  understanding  both  of  Lucca  in  the  Quattrocento  and  the  society  in  which  Ilaria  Del 
Carretto  functioned  as  wife,  mother,  model,  and  pawn. 

KONRAD  EISENBICHLER,  University  of  Toronto 


Marc  Bizer.  La  Poésie  au  miroir.  Imitation  et  conscience  de  soi  dans  la  poésie 
latine  de  la  Pléiade.  Paris:  Honoré  Champion,  1995.  Pp.  227. 

Cet  ouvrage  vise  à  élucider  un  apparent  paradoxe.  En  effet,  la  Pléiade  semblait  vouée 
par  son  programme,  défini  en  1549  dans  la  Dejfence  et  Illustration  de  la  Langue 
Francoyse,  à  promouvoir  la  langue  nationale;  ce  qu'elle  n'  a  certes  pas  manqué  de  faire. 
Mais,  dans  une  certaine  mesure,  elle  a  aussi  cultivé  la  poésie  latine.  Pourquoi  et 
comment  certains  de  ses  membres  —  et  non  des  moindres  —  ont-ils  commis  cette 
espèce  de  trahison? 

Avec  le  renouveau  des  études  néo-latines,  la  question  a  déjà  reçu  des  éléments  de 
réponse,  que  Marc  Bizer  n'ignore  pas.  Il  en  témoigne  à  la  fin  du  volume  par  une  ample 
bibliographie  qui  couvre  généreusement  les  domaines  où  l'a  entraîné  son  investiga- 
tion. Celle-ci  cherche  à  éclaircir  les  problèmes  posés  par  la  poétique  de  la  Renaissance 
à  la  lumière  d'une  enquête  sur  trois  membres  de  la  Pléiade,  ceux  dont  l'oeuvre  latine 
est  la  plus  notable:  Joachim  du  Bellay,  Rémy  Belleau  et  Jean- Antoine  de  Baïf. 

Gens  du  vingtième  siècle,  nous  avons  encore  été  nourris  de  l' idée  romantique  que 
la  valeur  d'une  oeuvre  réside  dans  son  "originalité";  plus  récemment,  l'obscure  magie 
de  ce  mot  a  été  exorcisée  par  la  notion  d'"intertextualité."  Il  faut  être  reconnaissant  à 
l'auteur  de  faire  oeuvre,  dans  son  chapitre  I,  d'historien  de  la  critique  en  traitant  des 
"théories  d'appropriation  textuelle  de  Cicéron  à  la  Pléîade."  En  effet,  si  nous  savons 
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tous  que  le  maître-mot  des  humanistes  est  imitatio,  il  n*est  pas  inutile  de  préciser  le  sens 
des  multiples  termes  qui  s'y  relient  dans  les  traités  de  rhétorique  et  de  poétique: 
conversio,  translation  variatio,  copia^  dissimulatio,  amplification  etc.  Au  seizième 
siècle,  la  composition  des  vers  latins  est  essentiellement  régie,  selon  Bizer,  par  quatre 
traités:  Érasme,  De  duplici  copia  verborum  ac  rerum  (av.  1 500);  Jérôme  Vida,  De  arte 
poetica  (1527);  Guilio  Camillo,  Trattato  délia  imitatione  (1541);  Bartolomeo  Ricci, 
De  imitatione  libri  très  (1545). 

Joachim  du  Bellay,  auteur  des  Poemata,  des  Epigrammata  et  des  AmoreSy  s'est 
expliqué  lui-même  sur  les  raisons  qui  l'ont  fait  composer  des  poèmes  latins.  C'est 
d'abord  l'exil:  sur  le  thème  des  Regrets  il  écrit  à  Rome  des  élégies  latines  {Cur 
intermissis  Gallicis  Latine  scribat;  Patriae  desiderium).  Il  s'y  compare  à  Ulysse 
éloigné  de  sa  patrie;  la  nostalgie  ne  s'exprime-t-elle  pas  de  façon  plus  appropriée  dans 
une  langue  étrangère  que  dans  l'idiome  maternel?  Il  s'agirait  en  somme  d'une  sorte 
d'"odyssée  linguistique."  L'image  est  belle,  mais  c'est  aussi  un  moyen  habile  de 
motiver  sa  position  dans  le  débat  toujours  ouvert  de  la  "questione  délia  lingua"  et  une 
excuse  pour  se  démarquer  de  sa  propre  attitude  dans  la  Deffence. 

Car,  si  le  latin  est  présenté  comme  une  contrainte  imposée  par  l'exil,  il  n'était  pas 
sans  offrir  quelques  attraits.  La  poésie  néo-latine  jouissait  à  Rome  d' un  statut  enviable 
pour  qui  avait  des  ambitions  littéraires.  Si  les  ruines  attestaient  la  mort  physique  de  la 
Rome  antique,  ses  poètes  ne  restaient-ils  pas  vivants?  Ne  pouvait-on  pas  se  ranger  dans 
leur  glorieuse  phalange  en  écrivant  comme  eux  dans  la  langue  étemelle?  En  France, 
sur  ce  terrain  laissé  Ubre  par  Ronsard,  du  Bellay  pouvait  obtenir  la  première  place. 
D'ailleurs,  lui  qui  se  plaint  de  manquer  d'inspiration,  le  latin  lui  offrait  un  second 
registre  pour  exprimer  les  thèmes  qui  lui  étaient  chers.  Le  goût  de  du  Bellay  pour  le 
latin  est  si  peu  lié  à  l'exil  que,  revenu  dans  sa  patrie,  il  ne  cessera — comme  l'a  souligné 
Geneviève  Demerson  —  de  latiniser  jusqu'à  sa  mort. 

Cet  amour  foncier  du  latin  s'exprime  au  début  des  Epigrammata,  dans  le  poème 
Ad  lectorem,  par  une  image  erotique:  le  français  est  pour  le  poète  l'épouse  légitime, 
le  latin  une  maîtresse  qu'il  fréquente  pour  son  plaisir.  Dès  lors,  ses  poésies  latines  vont 
prendre  un  tour  amoureux;  ses  modèles  seront  les  élégiaques  anciens  (Catulle, 
Properce,  TibuUe,  Ovide)  ou  néo-latins:  Manille,  Pontano,  Jean  Second  {Basia\ 
Salmon  Macrin  (Naeniae),  Nicolas  Bourbon  (Nugae).  Du  Bellay  adopte  la  tradition 
d'une  genre  léger,  d'où  sont  absentes  les  frustrations  de  l'amant  pétrarquisant. 

Des  33  pièces  des  Amores,  24  s'adressent  à  "Faustine,"  maîtresse  du  poète  — 
probablement  fictive.  D'autres  sont  adressées  à  des  femmes  différentes.  Le  titre  du 
recueil  ne  nous  trompe  pas:  il  s'agit  bien  d'Amores,  donc  de  plusieurs  amours.  Or,  ces 
amours  reflètent  avant  tout  le  plaisir  que  le  contact  avec  des  sources  textuelles  diverses 
procure  à  un  humaniste  conmie  du  Bellay;  l'érotisme  caractéristique  du  recueil 
s'exprime  précisément  grâce  à  la  façon  ludique  dont  le  poète  a  combiné  des  textes 
élégiaques  et  néo-catulliens.  En  fin  de  compte,  les  Amores  révèlent  que  1' "infidélité" 
— la  variatio — est  le  mode  préféré  de  du  Bellay,  explorant  une  multiplicité  de  visages 
et  de  voix  à  travers  les  diverses  traditions  offertes  par  le  latin. 
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Chez  Rémy  Belleau,  l'attirance  de  la  poésie  latine  s'explique  (bien  plus  que  chez 
du  Bellay)  par  "la  difficulté  d' être  poète  à  r  ombre  de  Ronsard."  C'est  par  la  traduction, 
domaine  peu  ronsardien,  que  Belleau  va  chercher  à  révéler  son  talent.  Sébillet  (Art 
poétique  français,  1548)  ne  faisait-il  pas  de  la  traduction  un  véritable  genre  littéraire? 
"La  Version  ou  Traduction  est  aujourd'hui  le  poëme  plus  frequent  et  mieux  receu.  Un 
an  plus  tard,  au  contraire,  la  Deffence  condamnera  ces  "blanchisseurs  de  murailles" 
que  sont  les  traducteurs.  On  sait  que  du  Bellay  changera  d'attitude.  Mais,  dans  le  débat 
ainsi  lancé,  Belleau  s'est  d'emblée  rangé  du  côté  de  la  traduction. 

Bon  helléniste  et  habile  latiniste,  il  traduit  de  grec  en  latin  les  Odes  d'Anacréon. 
Dans  l'édition  de  1556,  il  y  joint  sa  traduction  latine  de  trois  sonnets  de  Ronsard,  en 
hommage  au  chef  reconnu  de  la  Pléiade.  Ces  exercices  lui  permettent  de  forger  sa 
propre  poétique.  Voici  qu'il  se  traduit  lui-même  et  secoue  le  joug  ronsardien.  Dans  la 
troisième  édition  de  sa  Bergerie  (  1 573),  au  lieu  de  Traductions  de  quelques  sonnets  de 
Pierre  de  Ronsard,  les  poèmes  de  Ronsard  se  mêlent  à  ses  propres  poèmes  sous  une 
rubrique  d'oij  le  nom  de  Ronsard  a  disparu:  Traductions  de  quelques  sonnets  français 
par  le  mesme  Belleau. 

Jean- Antoine  de  Baïf  est  un  poète  frustré  qui  compose  ses  Carmina  (1577)  pour 
répliquer  à  l'injuste  méconnaissance  de  son  oeuvre  française.  Revenant  aux  origines 
de  sa  formation  humaniste,  le  novuspoeta  s'efforce  de  conjurer  en  latin  le  mauvais  sort 
dont  il  a  été  victime.  Son  inspiration  ne  s'interdit  pas  le  plagiat  (autorisé  par  la  théorie 
du  "larcin  littéraire":/MrrMm)  et  si  son  oeuvre  peut  paraître  hétérogène,  c'est  qu'il  veut 
prouver  par  la  variatio  sa  virtuosité.  Fidèle  au  odi  vulgumpecus  horatien  et  à  l'attitude 
élitiste  de  la  Pléiade,  il  affecte  de  ne  rechercher  que  la  faveur  des  doctes. 

Dans  sa  carrière  il  prétend  distinguer  trois  étapes:  celle  de  ses  vers  français  rimes 
(crassussonus),  d'où  il  est  monté  à  celle  des  vers  "mesurés,"  et  enfin  à  celle  de  la  poésie 
latine,  poésie  subtile  (tenuis),  qui  unit  de  façon  exquise  vers  et  musique.  Peut-être 
l'excellence  de  ses  oeuvres  latines  fera-t-elle  réévaluer  ses  écrits  passés,  si  injustement 
traités,  mais  il  regrette  finalement  d'avoir  composé  des  vers  français:  Hactenus 
ingratae  Gallorum  carmina  genti/et  cecini  et  cecinisse  piget... 

La  préface  de  la  Franciade  (posthume,  ap.l585)  est  peut-être  une  réponse  de 
Ronsard  à  l' attitude  de  Baïf.  Elle  s' en  tient  plus  que  jamais  au  chauvinisme  linguistique 
dont  la  Deffence  avait  été  le  héraut:  "C'est  un  crime  de  leze  Majesté  d'abandonner  le 
langage  de  son  pays,  vivant  et  florissant,  pour  vouloir  déterrer  je  ne  sçay  quelle  cendre 
des  anciens  et  abbayer  les  verves  des  trespassez."  Aujourd'hui,  nous  sommes  moins 
sévères  pour  les  poètes  qui  ont  cultivé,  souvent  avec  élégance,  la  langue  latine 
commune  alors  à  tous  les  lettrés  européens.  Ils  méritent  attention  et  sympathie.  Le 
"miroir"  de  Marc  Bizer  a  le  mérite  de  refléter  une  image  de  la  Renaissance  française, 
en  particulier  de  la  Pléiade,  trop  souvent  laissée  dans  l'ombre. 

PAUL  CHAVY,  Dalhousie  University 
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Louise  Schleiner.  Tudor  and  Stuart  Women  Writers.  Bloomington:  Indiana 
University  Press,  1994.  Pp.  xxi,  293. 

Jean  R.  Brink,  ed.  Privileging  Gender  in  Early  Modem  England.  Kirks  ville, 
MO:  Sixteenth  Century  Journal  Publishers,  1993.  Pp.  vi,  250. 

Both  Louise  Schleiner' s  and  Jean  Brink's  most  recent  contributions  to  the  study  of 
early  modem  women's  writing  demonstrate  the  current  revisionist  trend  in  feminist 
scholarship  of  the  Renaissance  period.  Following  Jean  Kelly's  influential  assertion 
that  woman  did  not  have  a  Renaissance,  feminist  critics  of  the  1970s  and  early  1980s 
tended  to  dismiss  Renaissance  literature  as  an  exclusively  male  domain  unworthy  of 
sustained  critical  attention.  Such  an  attitude  is  perpetuated  in  Sandra  Gilbert  and  Susan 
Gubar's  foreword  to  Schleiner' s  Tudor  and  Stuart  Women  Writers.  Commenting  on 
the  marginalizing  of  female  authors  by  literary  historians,  the  two  critics  list  eight 
examples  of  neglected  writers — only  one  of  these  women  (Mary  Wroth)  derives  from 
the  early  modem  period.  Ironically,  Schleiner  herself  goes  on  to  reject  the  assumption 
that  the  female  literary  tradition  began  in  eamest  only  during  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  instead  urges  the  necessity  of  adopting  a  diachronic  approach  (p.  xv). 

Tudor  and  Stuart  Women  Writers  provides  a  rich  account  of  the  literary  activities 
of  women  in  early  modem  England.  Schleiner  questions  "how  Tudor  and  Stuart 
women  came  to  write  anything  for  public  and  semipublic  circulation  when  they  faced 
so  many  kinds  of  obstacles  to  doing  so"  (p.  xvii).  The  text's  answers  to  this  question 
are  diverse,  and  in  this  diversity  lie  both  the  book's  strengths  and  its  weaknesses. 
Schleiner  forewarns  the  reader  of  her  "eclectic"  (p.  xvii)  methodology,  which  draws 
on  "the  spheres  of  discourse  pragmatics,  discourse  psychology,  Marxist  and  psycho- 
analytic theory,  sociology,  feminist  textual  study,  and  cultural  semiotics"  (p.  195). 
These  various  approaches  result  in  three  central  strands  in  her  argument.  Women's 
writing,  Schleiner  contends,  was  enabled  and  determined  by  1)  the  reading  formations 
within  individual  households,  2)  the  dynamics  within  religious  groups,  especially 
during  periods  of  dissent,  and  3)  the  achievement  of  a  female  authorial  identity  by 
means  of  subverting  or  appropriating  ideologically-based  male  enunciative  positions. 

The  connections  between  these  arguments  are  not  consistently  elucidated  and, 
since  the  book  is  structured  chronologically  rather  than  thematically,  the  coherence  of 
Schleiner' s  discussion  suffers  at  times.  Apart  from  this  organizational  weakness, 
however,  Schleiner' s  account  has  much  to  offer.  In  particular,  the  range  of  female 
voices  treated  by  Schleiner  is  impressive.  Transcending  the  religious  and  class 
boundaries  that  have  limited  our  view  of  Renaissance  women's  writing,  Schleiner 
supplements  the  writing  of  aristocratic  Protestant  women  (such  as  Mary  Sidney  and 
Mary  Wroth)  with  more  obscure  authors  from  the  ranks  of  Catholic  families  {e.g.  Anne 
Dacre  Howard  and  Elizabeth  Weston)  and  waiting  women  {e.g.  Isabella  Whitney  and 
Margaret  Tyler).  Her  discussion  of  the  works  of  unfamiliar  authors  is  supported  by 
extensive  quotation  and  translation  (by  Connie  McQuillen  and  Lynn  E.  Roller),  as  well 
as  a  45-page  appendix  devoted  to  reproducing  individual  poems. 
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Jean  Brink's  Privileging  Gender  in  Early  Modern  England  brings  together  the 
work  of  12  critics  concerned  with  the  function  of  gender  in  early  modem  texts  written 
by  or  about  women.  The  first  two  essays  are  closely  related  to  Schleiner'  s  work.  Mary 
Erler  extends  the  study  of  female  literacy  in  the  Tudor  period  beyond  its  conventional 
focus  on  aristocratic  circles  in  her  examination  of  the  book  ownership  and  reading 
practices  of  the  Fettyplace  sisters.  Her  paper  provides  fascinating  evidence  of  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  "exchanges"  (p.  17)  occurring  between  women  in  the  first  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Margaret  Hannay  analyzes  Anne  Vaughan  Lok's  and  Mary 
Sidney  Herbert' s  common  strategy  of  circumventing  the  restriction  of  women' s  public 
speech  by  means  of  biblical  translation.  Comparing  the  two  women's  rendering  of 
Psalm  51,  Hannay  contends  that  both  present  Protestant  doctrine  and  make  political 
statements  by  appropriating  the  psalmist's  male  persona. 

Five  of  the  papers  in  Privileging  Gender  are  concerned  with  gender  in  the  works 
of  Shakespeare.  Examining  those  female  characters  who  threaten  patriarchal  order,  these 
critics  (perhaps  surprisingly)  agree  on  the  dramatic  movement  of  Shakespeare's  plays 
toward  a  containment  of  the  "unruly"  woman.  This  consensus  results  in  large  measure 
from  the  almost  exclusive  focus  on  Shakespeare's  histories  and  Roman  plays.  Margaret 
Downs-Gamble  and  Catherine  La  Courreye  Blecki  offer  fine  intellectual  studies  of  Kate 
(The  Taming  of  the  Shrew)  and  Volumnia  (Coriolanus),  respectively.  Jean  Howard 
compares  the  centrality  of  gender  to  the  political  themes  of  Hey  wood's  Edward  IV  and 
Shakespeare's  Henry  IV,  arguing  that,  in  the  history  play,  the  cultural  anxiety  deriving 
from  contemporary  social  change  was  frequendy  diverted  onto  the  figure  of  the  prostitute, 
and  relieved  by  her  dramatic  resubordination  to  male  authority.  Phyllis  Rackin  and  Jean 
Brink  each  theorize  on  Shakespearean  scholarship,  past  and  present,  devoted  to  gender. 
Rackin  urges  that  gender  ideology  of  Renaissance  England  (which  she  conflates  entirely 
with  Shakespeare's  own)  is  radically  different  from  ours;  those  critics  who  view 
Shakespeare  as  subverting  or  interrogating  that  ideology  have  failed,  Rackin  implies,  to 
adequately  historicize  their  understanding  of  early  modem  sexuality.  Brink,  tracing  the 
"dark  ladies"  of  Shakespeare's  creation,  likewise  asserts  the  playwright's  endorsing  of 
patriarchal  ideology.  Thus,  in  her  reading  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  she  valorizes 
Octavius's  appraisal  of  the  Egyptian  queen:  "Octavius  sneeringly  insinuates  that  Cleo- 
patra has  emasculated  Antony,  and  the  action  of  the  play  validates  his  judgment"  (p.  103). 
Such  a  reading  ignores  the  highly  problematic  nature  of  Octavius's  own  character. 

The  remaining  five  papers  in  the  collection  retum  to  a  revisionist  approach  to 
women's  lives  and  writing.  Retha  Warnicke  refutes  the  claim  that  the  concepts  of 
public  and  private  were  blurred  during  the  Renaissance  and  that  litde  personal  or 
solitary  time  existed;  she  goes  on  to  suggest  how  this  distinction  affected  the  lives  and 
social  roles  of  women.  Donald  Foster  argues  persuasively  for  the  need  to  reconceive 
women  writers  as  authors.  Rejecting  the  effacement  of  the  author  common  to  post- 
stmcturalist,  new  historicist  and  feminist  criticism,  Foster  posits  a  maternal,  rather 
than  paternalistic,  model  of  reading,  and  applies  this  model  to  the  life  and  writings  of 
Elizabeth  Tanfield  Cary.  Juliet  Fleming  examines  the  role  of  gender  in  the  establish- 
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ment  of  a  national  vernacular;  the  first  English  dictionaries  regularly  addressed 
themselves  to  female  audiences,  associating  women  with  a  lexical  extravagance  in 
need  of  regulation.  Judith  Kegan  Gardiner  responds  to  previous  characterizations  of 
Margaret  Fell  Fox  as  either  a  Quaker  saint  or  the  "helpmeet"  of  her  second  husband, 
George  Fox;  she  argues  for  Fell's  unique  contribution  of  a  familial  rhetoric  to  express 
her  Quaker  beliefs.  Gardiner  defines  Fell's  voice  as  maternal,  combining  intimate  and 
public  discourses  to  articulate  an  egalitarian  view  of  both  class  and  gender.  Finally, 
Mark  S.  Lussier  reads  Aphra  Behn's  The  Rover  as  a  sophisticated  critique  of  her 
society's  masculine  economy  of  desire;  the  play  then  moves  toward  a  counter-culture 
of  marital  relations  based  upon  emotive,  as  opposed  to  venal,  considerations. 

Overall,  the  individual  essays  in  Privileging  Gender  demonstrate  the  extensive 
scope  of  gender  criticism  as  an  approach  to  early  modem  literature,  while  the 
collection  as  a  whole  suggests  those  common  issues  pertinent  to  our  understanding  of 
the  period  are  still  very  much  in  the  process  of  definition. 

JEAN  LEDREW  METCALFE,  University  of  Western  Ontario 


Jean-Paul-Médéric  Tremblay.  Comme  en  plein  jour.  Dossier  sur  V  Eminence 
grise  alias  François  Leclerc  du  Tremblay,  en  religion  le  père  Joseph  de  Paris, 
frère  mineur  capucin  (1577-1635).  Sainte-Foy,  Photocopie  d'une  lettre 
manuscrite,  1995,  23  x  15  cm.,  11  illustrations. 

Le  titre  de  cet  ouvrage,  à  la  rédaction  duquel  J.-  P.-  M.  Tremblay  a  consacré  dix  années 
de  recherche  au  Canada  et  en  Europe,  me  rappelle  par  sa  longueur  celui  des  volumes  des 
seizième,  dix-septième  et  dix-huitième  siècles.  Il  est  clair-obscur,  approprié  et  suggestif. 
n  convient  tout  à  fait  au  portrait  complet,  nuancé  et  objectif  que  l'auteur  veut  dresser  de 
son  héros,  incatalogable,  inclassable,  "incontournable,"  comme  l'est  tout  homme- 
orchestre,  donc  dangereux  ou  suspect,  surtout  dans  notre  monde  de  spécialistes.  Il  s'agit 
en  l'occurrence  d'un  capucin  français  (1577-1638),  bien  connu  dans  l'histoire  sous  le 
surnom  de  l' Eminence  grise;  on  l'appelait  aussi  le  père  Joseph;  il  fut  plusieurs  années 
confident,  conseiller,  voire  secrétaire  du  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  sous  le  règne  de  Louis 
Xin.  Ajoutons  qu'il  est  le  contemporain  de  Jansénius  (1585-1638).  Autant  dire  qu'il  fait 
et  fait  encore  couler  beaucoup  d'encre  et.  .  .  de  peinture.  Témoin  l'illustration  de  la 
couverture  du  volume:  le  tableau  du  peintre  Jean  Léon  Gérôme  (1824-1904)  datant  de 
1873  —  on  peut  le  voir  aujourd'hui  au  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  à  Boston  — ,  où  l'artiste 
officiel  le  montre  en  train  de  dire  son  bréviaire,  tout  à  fait  indifférent  aux  courbettes  des 
courtisans  à  gages  s'évertuant  à  le  saluer  au  passage  à  l'issue  d'un  entretien  avec  Richelieu. 
Comme  en  plein  jour  est  nettement  articulé  et  charpenté  un  peu  comme  un  traité 
de  morale  ou  de  psychologie,  avec  divisions,  subdivisions  et  sous-titres.  Il  comprend 
trois  parties  inégalement  réparties  en  1 1  chapitres.  Le  lecteur  trouvera,  à  la  fin  de  la 
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deuxième  partie,  11  illustrations  réparties  sur  huit  pages  non  numérotées;  elles  sont 
nettes  et  valent  leur  pesant  d' or,  comme  l' illustration  de  la  page  de  couverture.  On  peut 
en  dire  autant  de  la  photocopie  d' une  lettre  manuscrite  (p.  268-270)  et  des  citations  bien 
choisies  de  Charles  Vildrac,  d'Anatole  France  et  de  Jean  Guitton  qui  figurent 
respectivement  sur  la  page  de  titre  et  en  épigraphe  aux  chapitres  intitulés  "Le 
Problème"  et  "La  Tradition."  En  bref.  Comme  en  plein  jour  traite  surtout  de  l'oeuvre 
spirituelle  du  père  Joseph;  l'auteur  n'oublie  pas  pour  autant  de  relever  les  autres 
aspects  de  la  prodigieuse  carrière  de  son  héros,  de  mentionner,  par  exemple,  la  culture 
de  cet  enfant  prodige,  aristocrate  de  naissance,  qui  prononça  à  8  ans,  en  1585,  un 
discours  d'une  heure  en  latin  aux  obsèques  du  poète  Ronsard. 

L'ouvrage  est  facile  à  consulter  et  peut  se  lire  d'affilée,  d'autant  plus  que  Tremblay 
a  jugé  bon  de  truffer  chaque  chapitre  de  sous-titres  en  caractères  gras;  l'homme  pressé  du 
vingtième  siècle,  qui  lit  surtout  des  yeux,  a  besoin  de  ces  balises  pour  le  guider  dans  sa 
lecture.  Je  lis  ce  qui  suit  dans  l'introduction:  "Le  problème,  chapitre  1:  Un  premier 
obstacle.  Un  autre  aspect  du  problème,  Un  embarras  de  plus,  l'hybride  comme  difficulté. 
Une  tradition  à  critiquer,  Des  valeurs  spirituelles  à  intégrer.  Des  écrits  spirituels  à 
interpeller  [sic].  Ouvrir  un  dossier.  De  nouvelles  pistes  à  explorer."  On  le  voit,  l'auteur 
pose  laquestion,  en  distinguant  de  façon  méthodique  et  suivie,  comme  le  fait  habituellement 
un  philosophe  ou  un  théologien.  Si  le  problème  est  clairement  dépouillé  en  1 8  pages  dans 
l'introduction,  la  conclusion  m'a  laissé  cependant  sur  mon  appétit:  elle  comporte  un  tiers 
de  page  alors  qu'elle  aurait  pu  rappeler  au  lecteur  les  grandes  lignes  du  sujet  traité,  puis 
indiquer  d'autres  hypothèses  ou  pistes  de  recherche.  Le  dossier  sur  V Eminence  grise 
serait-il  fermé  une  fois  pour  toutes?  Poser  la  question,  c'est  y  répondre. 

À  vrai  dire,  la  conclusion  est  amorcée  à  la  fin  de  l'introduction  oîj  il  est  question 
"D'autres  pistes  à  explorer"  et  dans  le  Chapitre  1 1  oii  il  s'agit  du  "Rux  et  du  Reflux 
de  l'Actualité."  De  plus,  si  les  écrits  spirituels  ne  sont  pas  relevés,  comme  les  autres, 
dans  la  "Bibliographie  des  oeuvres  du  père  Joseph,"  c'est  que  Tremblay,  soucieux 
d'éviter  toute  répétition,  en  a  déjà  parlé  en  long  et  en  large  dans  les  chapitres  7,  8  et  9, 
puis  dans  son  heureux  choix  des  textes  du  capucin.  Cependant  la  bibliographie  devrait 
mentionner  les  sources  manuscrites  où  l' auteur  a  puisé  abondamment.  Si  les  références 
figurent  à  bon  droit  en  bas  de  page,  je  regrette  toutefois  l'absence  d'un  index  des  noms 
propres  et  d'un  index  des  livres  consultés.  L'auteur,  qui  ruisselle  de  lectures,  aurait 
ainsi  rendu  de  précieux  services  aux  chercheurs  intéressés  à  la  Contre-Réforme,  au 
jansénisme  et  au  pré-classicisme  des  règnes  de  Henri  IV  et  de  Louis  XUL 

Plus  d'un,  je  le  souhaite  ardemment,  lira  ce  livre  érudit  et  bien  présenté  que  vient  de 
consacrer  un  descendant  des  du  Tremblay,  originaire  du  Saguenay ,  à  l' homme-orchestre, 
protéiforme,  que  fut  le  père  Joseph:  moine,  soldat  —  il  passa  six  mois  devant  Amiens 
assiégée  par  les  Espagnols  — ,  aumônier,  confesseur,  conseiller,  mystique,  fondateur  de 
communautés  religieuses,  écrivain  prolifique,  poète  et  traducteur  à  ses  heures,  grand 
marcheur  et  voyageur  devant  l'Étemel  —  il  se  rendit  à  pied,  paraît-il,  de  Paris  à  Rome, 
puis  de  Paris  à  Madrid,  et  on  le  voit  tour  à  tour  en  mission  en  Espagne  et  en  Italie,  à 
Jérusalem  et  à  Londres,  voire  à  le  Cour  de  la  reine  Elisabeth  P"*  du  temps  de  Shakespeare 
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— ,  diplomate,  polyglotte,  familier  avec  le  grec,  le  latin,  l'hébreu,  l'espagnol,  l'italien,  et 
sans  doute  profita-t-il  de  son  séjour  en  Angleterre  pour  perfectionner  sa  connaissance  de 
r  anglais.  Il  servit  r  Église  et  son  pay  s  sous  Henri  rV,  Louis  Xni  et  Richelieu.  Et  j  '  en  passe. 
Il  n'en  faut  pas  davantage  pour  être  critiqué  et  tenu  pour  dangereux  par  les 
autorités  en  place;  son  unique  tort  fut  de  porter  ombrage  à  trop  de  gens  médiocres  et 
envieux.  Même  des  écrivains  contemporains,  comme  Henri  Bremond  et  Aldous 
Huxley,  n'ont  pu  le  laisser  tranquille,  bien  qu'il  soit  décédé,  il  y  a  trois  siècles  et  demi, 
et  dire  beaucoup  de  mal  de  lui.  Par  bonheur,  l'auteur  de  Comme  en  plein  jour  n'a  pu 
s'empêcher,  enthousiasme  et  noblesse  obligent,  de  dire  du  bien  de  lui,  voir  de  le 
rapprocher  de  saint  Dominique  et  de  saint  Bernard  de  Clairvaux.  Sous  forme 
interrogative.  L' Eminence  grise  est  donc  encore  d'actualité,  comme  le  révèle  la 
bibliographie  chronologique,  dressée  avec  soin  (pp.  285-290),  des  essais  et  des  livres 
sur  le  père  Joseph  qui  ont  paru  depuis  sa  mort  en  1638  jusqu'à  1988,  et  même  jusqu'à 
1995.  J.-  P.-  M.  Tremblay  est  en  effet  le  premier  Canadien  à  publier  un  ouvrage 
documenté,  original  et  scientifique  sur  le  sujet. 

MAUmCELEBEL,  Université  Laval 


D.  F.  Wright,  éd.  Martin  Bucer:  Reforming  Church  and  Community.  Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge  University  Press,  1994.  Pp.  xiv,  195. 

The  Peter  Martyr  Library,  Volume  One:  Early  Writings:  Creed,  Scripture, 
Church,  trans.  Mariano  Di  Gangi  and  Joseph  C.  McLelland,  ed.  Joseph  C. 
McLelland.  Biographical  introduction  by  Philip  M.J.  McNair.  Kirksville,  MO: 
Sixteenth  Century  Journal  Publishers,  1994.  Pp.  x,  244. 

Each  of  the  two  books  under  review  has  as  its  subject  an  expatriate  who  briefly  worked 
in  England;  other  than  that  the  two  books  have  little  in  common:  Wright's  volume  is 
a  collection  of  13  essays  by  as  many  historians  of  the  early  modem  period  on  a  wide 
range  of  subjects  in  Bucer' s  life  and  work,  including  two  which  focus  on  his  brief  stay 
in  England.  Volume  One  in  the  Peter  Martyr  Library  series,  by  contrast,  is  an  English 
translation  of  important  theological  writings  from  the  early  years  of  Peter  Martyr's 
career  as  a  theologian  and  reformer  of  the  sixteenth  century  church.  Each  book  in  its 
respective  genre  is  an  important  addition  to  Reformation  studies. 

The  13  contributors  to  Wright's  volume  are  church  historians  from  Canada, 
Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 
In  almost  all  of  the  essays  the  author's  detailed  knowledge  of  Bucer' s  works  is 
communicated  in  clear  prose,  giving  the  volume  a  cohesion  not  often  found  in 
collections  of  this  kind.  Translations  of  the  few  papers  not  originally  written  in  English 
are  expertly  carried  out  either  by  Penelope  Hall  or  by  the  editor.  Although  slim,  the 
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volume  succeeds  admirably  in  giving  Martin  Bucer  his  due  as  it  presents  him  in  the 
multi-faceted  roles  he  played  during  a  challenging  career  as  pastor,  scholar,  reformer  of 
the  church,  and  chief  negotiator  between  theological  factions.  Ironically,  Bucer  fell  victim 
to  unresolved  tensions  in  Strasbourg  and  ended  his  days  in  a  land  whose  language  he  never 
mastered,  but  among  whose  people  he  was  a  welcome  guest,  nonetheless. 

Although  the  sub-heading  of  the  book  promises  studies  of  Bucer' s  reforms  of 
church  and  community,  most  of  the  papers  focus  on  some  aspect  of  ecclesiastical 
reform  but  give  relatively  little  attention  to  Bucer' s  reform  efforts  of  communal  life 
and  structures.  Readers  should  not  expect  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  any  of  the 
topics  touched  on  in  this  collection  (ecclesiology.  Biblical  exposition  of  the  eucharist, 
infant  baptism,  parish  discipline),  although  most  of  the  essays  contribute  something 
new  to  the  ongoing  debate  of  Bucer' s  significance  as  an  independent  thinker  and 
prominent  reformer.  A  useful  bibliography,  supplemented  by  an  index  of  Bucer' s 
works  as  well  as  a  Biblical  index,  an  index  of  modern  authors  and  a  general  index 
further  enhance  this  collection  of  essays.  The  volume  deserves  the  attention  of 
historians  and  theologians  and  of  all  who  wish  to  understand  the  complex  role  this 
Elsassian  played  in  shaping  the  direction  of  evangelical  reforms  in  sixteenth-century 
Europe,  although  the  hefty  price  tag  ($59.95  U.S.)  will  force  some  people  to  go  to  the 
nearest  academic  library  rather  than  purchase  the  book  for  their  own. 

The  General  Editors  of  the  Peter  Martyr  Library  have  launched  an  important 
multi-volume  series  with  this  translation  by  Joseph  McLelland  and  Mariano  Di  Gangi 
of  three  of  Vermigli's  16  major  works  as  an  evangelical  reformer.  McLelland  also 
provides  a  general  introduction  and  helpful  introductory  comments  to  each  of  the 
tracts.  In  addition,  Philip  McNair  offers  a  helpful  biographical  essay. 

Peter  Martyr  Vermigli,  1499-1562,  an  Italian  Augustinian,  only  joined  the 
evagelical  reform  movement  in  1542  when  he  chose  exile  from  his  native  Italy  rather 
than  face  the  Roman  Inquisition.  For  the  remaining  20  years  of  his  life  he  would  teach 
at  Strasbourg,  Oxford  and  Zurich,  and  publish  the  fruits  of  his  mature  theological 
reflections  in  the  volumes  which  over  the  next  few  years  will  be  available  in  English 
translation  (in  most  cases  for  the  first  time),  in  this  series. 

Vermigli's  "The  Apostles  Creed"  and  "Theses  for  Debate"  come  from  the  early 
forties  of  the  sixteenth  century.  They  are  the  first  fruits  of  his  labours  as  an  evangelical 
reformer.  The  third  tract  belongs  to  the  last  years  of  his  life;  it  is  a  section  from 
Vermigli's  1562  lectures  at  Zurich  on  2  Kings,  published  posthumously.  Entitled  "On 
Schism,"  this  tract  serves  as  a  defence  of  evangelical  Christianity  —  a  justification  of 
the  need  to  reform  church  structures  while  remaining  true  to  the  apostolic  heritage  and 
maintaining  the  unity  of  the  church  of  Christ. 

Vermigli's  vast  erudition  is  apparent  throughout  the  volume  in  his  skillful  use  of 
patristic  sources,  and  the  care  with  which  he  selected  Scripture  to  support  his 
arguments,  demonstrating  that  the  marks  of  the  true  church  are  faithful  proclamation 
of  the  word  of  God,  right  administration  of  the  sacraments  which  were  established  by 
Christ,  and  disciplined  Christian  living. 
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The  volume  is  handsomely  bound  and  has  a  General  Index  and  a  Scripture  Index. 
Explanatory  notes  enable  scholars  to  pursue  finer  points  relating  to  the  texts.  If  the  care 
and  scholarship  applied  to  Early  Writings  is  any  indication,  the  series  will  prove  to  be 
a  significant  contribution  to  our  understanding  of  this  much-neglected  evangelical 
reformer.  No  serious  student  of  the  sixteenth  century  should  be  without  this  and  the 
promised  subsequent  volumes  in  the  series.  Sixteenth  Century  Journal  Publishers 
deserve  the  gratitude  of  scholars  for  launching  this  venture  with  such  a  superb  first 
volume. 

E.  J.  FURCHA,  McGill  University 
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Announcements 
Annonces 


Clémence,  oubliance  et  pardon  en  Europe  moderne 

Les  Cahiers  d'histoire  annoncent  la  parution  prochaine  d'un  numéro  spécial,  dirigé 
par  Michel  De  Waele,  sur  le  thème  "Clémence,  oubliance  et  pardon  en  Europe 
moderne,  1520-1650."  Ce  numéro  comprendra  des  textes  d'Aline  Goosens,  Ken 
Bartlett,  Michael  Wolfe,  Barbara  Diefendorf,  Orest  Ranum  et  Michael  Perceval- 
Maxwell.  Pour  obtenir  de  plus  amples  renseignements,  prière  d'écrire  à  Cahiers 
d'histoire,  Département  d'histoire.  Université  de  Montréal,  Case  postale  6128, 
Succursale  Centre- Ville,  Montréal,  Québec  H3C  3J7. 

Audrey  Lumsden-Kouvel  Fellowship  v-       . 

The  Audrey  Lumsden-Kouvel  Fellowship  is  for  post-doctoral  scholars  conducting 
extended  research  in  late  medieval  or  Renaissance  studies.  There  is  a  stipend  of  up  to 
$3000  U.S.  Applicants  must  expect  to  be  in  continuous  residence  at  the  Newberry 
Library  in  Chicago  for  at  least  three  months.  For  information,  please  contact  the 
Newberry  Library  Center  for  Renaissance  Studies,  60  West  Walton  Street,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60610-2280,  USA.  E-mail:  renaissance  @ newberry.org. 

- .    ,  ,      '  ,      •    -  ■ 

Neo-Latin  Studies 

The  tenth  Congress  of  the  International  Association  for  Neo-Latin  Studies  will  be  held 
at  the  Fundacion  Cultural  Santa  Teresa,  in  Avila,  Spain  on  4-9  August  1997.  For  more 
information,  please  contact  Prof.  Jenaro  Costas  Rodriguez,  UNED  Rectorado,  c/ 
Bravo  Murillo  38,  28040  Madrid,  Spain. 

The  Culture  of  the  Book 

The  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Seminar  of  the  University  of  Western  Ontario 
announces  a  conference  on  "The  Culture  of  the  Book  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
Renaissance"  to  be  held  in  London,  Ontario,  7-8  March  1997.  For  more  information, 
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please  contact  Prof.  Laurence  de  Looze  or  Prof.  Pablo  Restrepo-Gautier,  Department 
of  Modern  Languages,  University  of  Western  Ontario,  London,  Ontario  N6A  3K7.  E- 
mail:  ldelooze@bosshog.arts.uwo.ca  -or  -  restrepo@julian.uwo.ca. 

Société  Canadienne  d'Études  de  la  Renaissance 

Le  prochain  congrès  de  la  Société  Canadienne  d'Études  de  la  Renaissance  aura  lieu  à 
l'Université  Memorial,  Saint-Jean,  Terre-Neuve,  du  2-4  juin  1997.  Les  thèmes 
suivants  sont  suggérés:  Ovide  à  la  Renaissance;  Les  études  de  "gender"  et  la 
Renaissance;  Tendances  théoriques;  Jean  Cabot  et  la  découverte  de  l'Amérique  du 
Nord;  Terre-Neuve  avant  1700;  La  cartographie;  Le  livre  et  le  commerce  du  livre; 
sujets  libres.  Prière  de  communiquer  avec  Linda  Vecchi,  Department  of  English, 
Memorial  University  of  Newfoundland,  St.  John's,  Terre-Neuve  AlC  5S7.  Courrier 
électronique:  1  vecchi  @morgan.ucs.mun.ca. 

Canadian  Society  for  Renaissance  Studies 

The  Canadian  Society  for  Renaissance  Studies  will  host  its  next  conference  at 
Memorial  University  of  Newfoundland,  St.  John's,  2-4  June  1997.  Suggested  topics: 
Ovid  in  the  Renaissance;  Gender  Studies  in  the  Renaissance;  Theoretical  Trends;  John 
Cabot  and  the  Discovery  of  North  America;  Newfoundland  before  1 700;  Cartography; 
The  Book  and  the  Book  Trade;  Open  Topics.  For  more  information,  please  write  to 
Prof.  Linda  Vecchi,  Department  of  English,  Memorial  University  of  Newfoundland, 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland  AlC  5S7.  E-mail:  lvecchi@morgan.ucs.mun.ca. 

Early  Modern  Women:  Crossing  Boundaries 

A  conference  entitled  "Attending  to  Early  Modem  Women:  Crossing  Boundaries"  will 
be  held  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  6-9  November  1997.  For  information  on  the 
program,  please  contact  Prof .  Susan  Jenson,  Center  for  Renaissance  and  Baroque  Studies, 
0139  Taliaferro  Hall,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Maryland  20742,  USA. 

Elizabethan  Theatre 

The  sixteenth  conference  on  Elizabethan  Theatre  will  be  held  at  the  University  of 
Waterloo,  21-25  July  1997.  The  conference  topic  is  "Theatre  and  Nation."  Please  send 
submissions  before  February  1,  1997  to  Prof.  Lynne  Magnusson  or  Ted  McGee, 
Department  of  English,  University  of  Waterloo,  Waterloo,  Ontario  N2L  3G1 .  E-mail: 
Imagnuss  @  watarts.uwaterloo.ca. 


Response 


In  our  summer  1995  issue,  we  published  a  review  of  Anthony  Raspa's  edition  of  John 
Donne's  Pseudo-Martyr,  by  our  contributor  Judith  S.  Herz.  We  have  received  the 
following  exchange  of  comments  on  the  review: 

May  I  please  ask  you  to  print  a  response  to  the  well-intentioned  but  nevertheless 
misleading  impressions  in  the  review  of  my  edition  of  John  Donne's  Pseudo-Martyr 
by  Judith  Herz.  There  is  no  evidence  whatsoever  that  the  title  page  of  a  Renaissance 
text  was  set  up  by  its  author,  and  this  holds  for  Pseudo-Martyr.  The  line  breaks  in  the 
biblical  texts  on  Pseudo-Martyr's  title  page  had  nothing  to  do  with  Donne's  manu- 
script or  with  the  original  scriptural  verses;  they  were  made  by  the  compositor  to  fit 
his  space  on  the  page  (when  he  came  to  the  end  of  a  line,  he  started  another  one,  as 
in  the  rest  of  the  text)  so  that  the  line  breaks  used  in  my  edition  are  not  an  ''error.  "  The 
opening  bracket  on  1. 17  of  p.  9  is  dropped  (which  is  not  an  editing  "error")  because 
there  is  no  closing  bracket  to  go  with  it  —  the  review  ignores  the  annotation  in  the 
textual  apparatus  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  The  modernization  of  "cyted"  to  "cited,  " 
is  the  kind  of  silent  textual  emendation  followed  regularly  by  Donne's  editors  to 
standardize  the  use  of  the  alphabet,  without  replacing  the  genuine  1610  phonetic 
alternatives  that  then  existed  for  modem  letters.  As  for  "wherein"  for  "wherin,  "mea 
culpa,  but  then  there  is  nothing  in  my  edition  entitled  the  reviewer's  Table  of  Contents. 
Finally,  contrary  to  your  reviewer's  statement,  Donne  did  not  know  Hebrew,  and  I 
know  of  no  authority  who  says  he  did.  In  Pseudo-Martyr  (1610),  Devotions  (1624), 
Ignatius  His  Conclave  (161 1)  and  Essays  (c.  1615),  literally  all  of  Donne 's  references 
to  past  and  present  Hebrew  writers  are  to  the  Latin  translations  of  mainly  German, 
Italian  and  Spanish  translators  (Like  Reuchlin  and  Galatinus,  sometimes  converts  to 
Judaeism).  There  is  in  all  these  works  only  one  reference  to  a  Hebrew  word, 
"besurah,  "  which  is  not  quoted  and  which  Donne  annotates  to  two  lexicons.  The 
detailed  placing  of  Pseudo-Martyr  in  the  context  of  Donne's  other  works  declared 
missing  in  the  review  would  have  required  another  525  pages. 

Anthony  Raspa 
Université  Laval 
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Anthony  Raspa  is  correct  to  note  some  errors  in  my  review.  His  volume  does  not  have 
a  "Table  of  Contents";  I  was  referring  to  his  "Table  of  Chapters"  and  I  apologize.  Also, 
I  should  have  acknowledged  that  he  indicates  the  dropping  of  the  bracket  in  his  note 
to  p.  9.  If  I  am  going  to  point  out  errors,  I  should  not  make  any  myself.  That  said,  I  stand 
by  my  comments.  My  point  was  not  that  Donne  supervised  the  setting  of  the  title  page, 
but  to  question  the  point  of  changing  any  details  when  one  presents  a  page  as  if  it  were 
a  diplomatic  transcription.  As  to  changing  spelling:  I  did  note  the  decision  to  make 
silent  changes.  What  I  query,  however,  is  the  wisdom  of  the  practice  in  an  edition  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  present  Donne's  text  as  historical  document.  I  would  also  note 
that  much  recent  editorial  practice,  as  exemplified  by  the  multi-volume  Variorum 
Edition  of  Donne's  poetry  (Indiana  University  Press)  is  to  make  only  typographical 
emendation  silently  (reducing  long  S;  substituting  W  for  VV,  etc.).  Furthermore  when 
I  quoted  "wherin"  and  "authours,"  it  was  to  point  out  that  they  were  not  covered  by  the 
comments  on  p.  Ixxxvii  of  the  Introduction.  "Cited,"  which  is  covered  by  his 
emendation  principle,  was  quoted  (probably  unnecessarily)  in  a  phrase  with  the  word 
"authors"  to  which  I  did  wish  to  call  attention.  As  to  Donne's  knowing  Hebrew  (a 
minor  point  in  the  review):  Walton  says  so,  and  so  does  Bald  ("his  knowledge  of  Greek 
was  far  less  than  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew"  [p.  40]).  Bald  also  suggests  that  Donne 
studied  Hebrew  with  John  Layfield  (p.  281).  Simpson  shows  that  Donne' s  knowledge, 
while  certainly  not  like  that  of  Lancelot  Andrewes,  still  was  sufficient  to  allow  him  to 
use  it  "in  approximately  140  passages  of  his  Sermons."  She  suggests  that  Donne 
learned  Hebrew  at  Oxford,  and  continued  studying  it  when  preparing  to  take  Orders 
(vol.  10,306-3 12;  329-344).  All  this  notwithstanding,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  appreciate 
and  learn  from  this  volume,  especially  its  provision  of  multiple  theological  and 
historical  contexts  for  reading  Pseudo-Martyr — an  appreciation  I  hoped  to  convey  in 
the  review  and  am  happy  to  reiterate  here. 

Judith  Scherer  Herz 
Concordia  University 
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EDITORIAL 


Le  présent  numéro  de  Renaissance 
et  Réforme  est  à  l'enseigne  de  Vhonesta, 
figure  morale  si  importante  dans  toute 
l'Europe  renaissante.  Difficile  à  définir, 
et  pourtant  à  la  base  de  toute  une  critique 
sociale  et  religieuse  à  l'époque  de  Jean 
Calvin,  cette  figure  semble  absorber  les 
plus  grandes  préoccupations:  celles  de 
l'ordre  social,  de  l'idéal  monarchique,  de 
la  conviction  religieuse,  entre  autres.  De 
Montaigne  à  Jonson,  en  passant  par  les 
reines  incarcérées,  on  dirait  que,  d'une 
manière  ou  d'une  autre,  les  appels 
excessifs  de  François  Bonivard,  si 
clairement  relevés  par  W.  G.  Naphy  dans 
ces  pages,  se  font  entendre. 

J'en  profite  pour  remercier  mon 
collègue,  Daniel  Doerksen,  qui  à  titre  de 
responsable  de  la  rubrique  des  livres  du 
côté  anglais  a  si  bien  servi  notre  revue 
pendant  cinq  ans.  Il  laisse  derrière  lui  un 
système  efficace  et  juste  de  recension  des 
livres.  Je  lui  souhaite  tout  le  bonheur 
d'une  lecture  plus  libre  dans  les  années 
qui  viennent.  Nous  accueillons  avec  plaisir 
dans  notre  équipe  Elizabeth  Sauer 
(Université  Brock)  qui  prendra  en  charge, 
dès  le  P'juin  1997,  cette  même  chronique. 


This  issue  of  Renaissance  and  Ref- 
ormation is  defined  by  the  concept  of 
honesta.  This  moral  and  rhetorical  figure 
had  an  enormous  importance  in  Renais- 
sance European  cultures,  as  it  appeared  to 
encompass  the  greatest  preoccupations 
for  social  order,  monarchic  ideals  and 
religious  convictions  during  the  times  of 
Calvin  and  after.  Indeed,  from  Montaigne 
to  Jonson,  in  the  discourse  surrounding 
the  imprisoned  queens  of  the  Renais- 
sance, it  seems  that  the  calls  for  excessive 
honesty  found  in  François  Bonivard' s 
pamphlets  et  so  defdy  analysed  by  W.  G. 
Naphy  here  can  still  be  heard. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  my 
colleague,  Daniel  Doerksen,  who  as  Book 
Review  Editor  has  so  diligently  served 
the  journal  for  the  past  five  years.  He 
leaves  behind  a  well-run  and  fair  system 
of  reviews.  I  wish  him  well  in  the  years  to 
come.  We  are  pleased  to  welcome  Eliza- 
beth Sauer  (Brock  University)  on  the 
editorial  team.  She  will  take  charge  of  the 
Book  Review  Editorship  on  June  1st, 
1997. 
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Montaigne:  un  regard 
mathématique  sur  la  mort 


MARCEL 
GOULET 


A  la  mémoire  de  mon  père. 

Résumé:  La  réflexion  que,  dans  les  Essais,  Montaigne  poursuit  sur  la  mort, 
en  vue  de  découvrir  un  ars  moriendi  spécifiquement  humain  —  toute  croyance 
religieuse  étant  expressément  écartée  — ,  l 'amène  à  soumettre  à  son  jugement 
la  doctrine  stoïcienne  et  sa  rhétorique  de  l'amenuisement,  d'une  part,  et 
l'attitude  commune  et  sa  rhétorique  de  l'ignorance,  d'autre  part.  L'exercice 
reconduira  Montaigne  à  l'irrésolution,  non  sans  qu'il  ait  mis  en  évidence, 
chemin  faisant,  les  figures  mathématiques  que  l'on  associe  à  la  mort,  de  la 
division  à  la  soustraction,  de  l'addition  à  la  multiplication. 

La  méditation  que  Montaigne  pratique  au  sujet  de  la  mort  provient,  dans  les 
Essais,^  d'une  préocupation  d'ordre  éthique.  Montaigne  se  demande 
comment  "bien  mourir"  et,  pour  ce  faire,  quelle  attitude  adopter  à  l'égard  de 
la  mort.  Il  espère  pour  lui-même  une  mort  douce,  "la  plus  légère  et  aucunement 
délicieuse"  (in:13,1081c)  qui  soit,  une  mort  "heureuse"  (I:20,95a);  et  il  est  en 
quête  d'un  ars  moriendi  qui  réponde  à  cette  exigence.  Il  est  cependant  décidé 
à  ne  conduire  sa  recherche  que  dans  une  perspective  résolument  humaine.^  Le 
fait  n'est  pas  singulier:  tous  les  Essais  procèdent  de  cette  volonté.  Sa  résolution 
le  conduira  ici  à  la  mise  en  veilleuse,  non  pas  nécessairement  au  rejet,  du 
discours  religieux,  à  la  mise  à  1' "essai"  de  la  doctrine  stoïcienne,  à  l'examen, 
enfin,  de  l'attitude  "vulgaire"  ou  "naturelle"  à  l'égard  de  la  mort. 

Pourquoi,  de  prime  abord,  Montaigne  procède-t-it  à  la  mise  à  l'écart  du 
discours  religieux  et  de  l'autorité  divine  qui  le  fonde?  Ce  discours  présente 
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certes  un  attrait  particulier  pour  qui  s'interroge  sur  le  sens  de  la  mort  dans  le 
but  de  trouver  la  meilleure  conduite  à  adopter  à  l'égard  de  l'événement.  Le 
discours  catholique,  celui  que  connaît  Montaigne,  propose  un  ars  moriendi 
fondé  sur  les  idées  de  Providence  et  d'immortalité.  Il  promet  la  béatitude 
étemelle  à  celui  qui  mène  une  existence  vertueuse,  sait  reconnaître  ses  fautes 
et  à  travers  la  pénitence,  arrive  à  purifier  son  âme.  Le  discours  est  rassurant, 
d'autant  que  le  Dieu  qui  en  est  le  garant  est  un  Être  de  miséricorde.  Peut-on 
espérer  art  de  mourir  plus  réconfortant  que  celui  où  la  mort  apparaît  comme  le 
passage  vers  une  autre  vie,  heureuse  et  étemelle?  Pourquoi  Montaigne  refuse- 
t-il  à  son  esprit  inquiet  ce  refuge  que  lui  procurerait  l' adhésion  au  récit  chrétien 
du  salut?  C'est  que  l'adoption,  d'entrée  de  jeu,  d'une  telle  réponse  à  son 
interrogation  entre  en  contradiction  avec  le  projet  même  des  Essais:  cela 
dispenserait  Montaigne  de  l' exercice  spécifiquement  humain  de  son  jugement, 
exercice  à  travers  lequel  il  rêve  de  devenir  un  auctor,  au  sens  fort  du  terme, 
c'est-à-dire  une  autorité,  mieux  encore  sa  propre  autorité,  avec  tout  ce  que 
l'entreprise  comporte  de  difficulté,  voire  de  "ratés." 

La  pensée,  ainsi  mise  à  l'épreuve  sur  le  mode  autonome,  quasi  autarcique, 
souhaité  par  Montaigne,  si  elle  aboutit  parfois  à  la  réussite,  est  le  plus  souvent 
reconduite  à  la  reconnaissance  de  ses  limites,  du  propre  aveu  de  Montaigne: 

Le  jugement  est  un  util  à  tous  subjects,  et  se  mesle  par  tout.  A  cette  cause, 
aux  essais  que  j'en  fay  ici,  j'y  employe  toute  sorte  d'occasion.  Si  c'est  un 
subject  que  je  n'entende  point,  à  cela  mesme  je  l'essaye,  sondant  le  gué  de 
bien  loing;  et  puis,  le  trouvant  trop  profond  pour  ma  taille,  je  me  tiens  à  rive; 
et  cette  reconnoissance  de  ne  pouvoir  passer  outre,  c'est  un  traict  de  son 
effect,  voire  de  ceux  dequoy  il  se  vante  le  plus.  Tantost,  à  un  subject  vain  et 
de  néant,  j'essaye  voir  s'il  trouvera  dequoy  lui  donner  corps  et  dequoy 
l'appuyer  et  l'estançonner.  Tantost  je  le  promené  à  un  subject  noble  et 
tracassé,  auquel  il  n'a  rien  à  trouver  de  soy,  le  chemin  en  estant  si  frayé  qu'il 
ne  peut  marcher  que  sur  la  piste  d'autruy.  Là  il  fait  son  jeu  à  eslire  la  route 
qui  luy  semble  la  meilleure,  et,  de  mille  sentiers,  il  diet  que  cettuy-cy,  ou 
celuy  là,  esté  le  mieux  choisi. 

(I:50,289a/c) 

D' aucuns,  cependant,  surtout  en  un  certain  dix-septième  siècle  fort  catholique, 
jugeront  l'attitude  présomptueuse,  orgueilleuse  et,  du  coup,  scandaleuse.  Je  ne 
vois  pour  ma  part,  dans  cette  suspension  du  discours  religieux  sur  le  sujet  de 
la  mort,  qu'une  sorte  de  réduction  phénoménologique  à  la  Husserl,-^  une  mise 
en  veilleuse  qu'il  ne  faudrait  surtout  pas  confondre  avec  un  déni,  puisqu'elle 
est  fondée,  chez  celui  qui  l'opère,  sur  la  reconnaissance  d'un  statut  d'autorité 
privilégié  à  la  Parole  de  Dieu: 
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Si  philosopher  c'est  douter,  comme  ils  disent,  à  plus  forte  raison  niaiser  et 
fantastiquer,  comme  je  fais,  doit  estre  doubter.  Car  c'est  aux  apprentifs  à 
enquérir  et  à  debatre,  et  au  cathedrant  de  résoudre.  Mon  cathedrant,  c'est 
l'authorité  de  la  volonté  divine,  qui  nous  reigle  sans  contredit  et  qui  a  son 
rang  au  dessus  de  ces  humaines  et  vaines  contestations. 

(II:3,330a) 

Pour  Montaigne,  om  le  voit  bien,  la  parole  humaine  ne  saurait  être  mise  en 
compétition  avec  la  Révélation  divine.  La  Parole  divine  est  de  l'ordre  de  la 
résolution:  elle  s'exprime  par  arrêts,  au  sens  juridique  du  terme.  L'esprit 
humain,  au  contraire,  se  meut  dans  l'irrésolution;  à  ce  titre,  il  est  condamné  à 
ne  penser  et  à  ne  s'exprimer  que  par  essais.  Montaigne  sait,  de  toute  manière, 
qu'au  bout  de  sa  démarche  il  restera  toujours  pour  sa  pensée  trop  humaine,  et 
éventuellement  désemparée,  le  recours  possible  au  Verbe  divin.  Il  a  choisi  de 
faire  humain.  Or,  rien  de  ce  qui  est  humain,  pas  même  la  pensée  d' Aristote,  ne 
mérite  d'être  soustrait  à  l'épreuve  du  jugement.  Restent  donc  "la  doctrine," 
selon  le  mot  que  Montaigne  emploie  pour  désigner  la  philosophie,  et  la  sagesse 
populaire.  Au  cours  de  l'exercice,  pendant  lequel  ces  deux  discours  feront 
l'objet  d'un  examen  par  son  jugement,  Montaigne  sera  amené  à  considérer  un 
certain  nombre  d'énoncés  à  caractère  mathématique  sur  la  mort.  Je  n'entends 
pas  juger  de  la  "réussite"  de  ses  "coup[s]  d'essay"  (in:9,941b)  sur  la  mort,  ni 
selon  les  critères  que  lui-même  énonce  (L50, 289a/c),  ni  en  termes  d' originalité 
ou  de  dette,  ni  en  termes  de  conformité  à  une  orthodoxie  philosophique  ou 
religieuse,  ou  à  une  quelconque  sagesse  populaire.  Je  veux  plutôt  rendre 
compte  de  la  présence,  dans  son  discours,  de  ces  propositions  mathématiques, 
et  en  évaluer  la  fonction  eu  égard  à  la  philosophie,  à  l'attitude  commune  et  au 
souci  de  Montaigne  d'atteindre  à  une  pensée  autonome. 

L'"essai"  de  la  philosophie:  l'idée  de  la  mort  multiple 

L'essai  par  Montaigne  de  la  philosophie  le  mènera,  tout  d'abord,  droit  à 
l'examen  de  la  doctrine  stoïcienne.  De  fait,  le  discours  philosophique  pris  en 
considération  par  Montaigne  sera  pour  l'essentiel  stoïcien,  le  stoïcisme  d'un 
Sénèque  en  particulier,  mais  accompagné  à  l'occasion  d'idées  épicuriennes, 
par  les  bons  soins  d'un  Lucrèce  que  Montaigne  aime  également  fréquenter. 
Qu'offre  donc  la  doctrine  à  qui  s'interroge  sur  la  mort?  Elle  propose  un  ars 
moriendi  fondé  sur  la  dissipation  de  la  crainte  de  la  mort,  par  la  modification 
de  la  chose  sur  laquelle  un  être  humain  puisse  prétendre  jouir  d'un  certain 
pouvoir,  à  savoir  son  jugement.  Le  problème  de  la  mort  n'est  pas  tant  la  mort 
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elle-même  que  la  crainte  qu'elle  inspire,  soutient  la  philosophie.  C'est  la 
conscience  inquiète  de  la  mort  qui  est,  chez  l'homme,  la  principale  source  de 
son  tourment,  affirment  Sénèque  et  tout  autant  Lucrèce  dans  la  foulée  d'  Epicure. 
Pour  bien  vivre  et  se  préparer  à  bien  mourir,  il  faut  gagner  le  repos,  la 
tranquilité,  l'état  d'ataraxie.  La  solution  se  trouve  dans  l'adoption  d'une 
attitude  d'indifférence,  d'impassibilité,  de  détachement  à  l'égard  de  la  vie.  La 
maîtrise  de  la  sensation,  ici  de  la  peur  de  la  mort,  passe  par  le  contrôle  du 
jugement.  L'opinion  apparaît,  dans  le  discours  philosophique  en  cause, 
comme  un  champ  que  se  disputent  la  raison  et  la  sensibilité. 

Tout  le  problème  de  la  mort,  aux  yeux  des  philosophes  convoqués  au  débat 
par  Montaigne,  vient  de  l'abdication  de  la  raison,  de  sa  démission  face  à  la 
sensibilité.  La  raison,  dans  la  mesure  où  elle  sait  se  faire  dominante,  est,  comme 
le  dit  la  doctrine,  la  clef  da  la  sagesse.  Pour  assurer  l'hégémonie  de  la  raison 
sur  l'opinion,  la  doctrine  philosophique,  la  stoïcienne  en  particulier,  construira 
son  discours  sur  une  rhétorique  —  d'aucuns  diront  sur  une  sophistique  — 
fondée  sur  des  opérations  mathématiques,  en  faisant  appel  au  besoin  à  la 
logique  et  à  la  physique  épicuriennes,  et  en  cherchant  à  faire  la  démonstration 
de  l'illégitimité  de  la  crainte  de  la  mort.  Le  jeu,  nous  le  verrons,  n'échappera 
pas  à  Montaigne,  d'autant  qu'il  aura  lui-même  recours  à  cette  rhétorique,  et  à 
ses  assises  mathématiques,  pour  interpréter  sa  propre  expérience  des  rapports 
entre  la  vie  et  la  mort. 

L'homme,  selon  la  philosophie,  n'est  donc  pas  tant  préoccupé  par  la  mort 
que  par  l'opinion  qu'il  s'en  fait,  toute  mêlée  de  crainte.  Le  sage,  disent  les 
philosophes,  doit  arriver  à  dissiper  sa  crainte  de  la  mort;  il  doit,  pour  ce  faire, 
apprendre  à  cultiver  la  nonchalance,  le  mépris,  l' indifférence.  Paradoxalement, 
les  philosophes,  les  Stoïciens  surtout,  conseillent  l'adoption  d'une  stratégie 
axée  sur  la  prévoyance,  l'apprivoisement,  l'attention.  La  mort  doit  devenir  un 
sujet  de  constante  préméditation:  "n'ayons  rien  si  souvent  en  la  teste  que  la 
mort"  (L20,  85a),  semble  prêcher  Montaigne  en  leur  nom;  qu'elle  devienne, 
ainsi  que  chez  les  philosophes,  comme  le  note  Cicéron,^  "le  but  de  la  vie,"  "son 
objet"  (in:12,  1028c).  Il  faut  s'accoutumer  à  elle,  soutient  encore  Montaigne: 
"Ostons  luy  [à  cet  ennemi]  l'estrangeté,  pratiquons  le,  accoustumons  le"  (L20, 
85a);  l'accoutumance  mène  à  la  connaissance,  et  la  connaissance  permet  de 
conjurer  la  peur.  Pour  les  Stoïciens,  en  effet,  ce  n'est  pas  tant  l'ignorance 
comme  la  méconnaissance  de  la  chose  qui  produit  l'effarement.  L'homme, 
dont  l'opinion  est  livrée  à  la  sensibilité,  est  privé  de  la  véritable  intelligence  de 
l'objet  de  ses  préoccupations.  Aussi  ne  peut-il  faire  autrement  que  de  craindre 
la  mort.  Seule  l'attention,  et  une  attention  soutenue,  peut  le  rendre  à  la  raison 
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et  le  mener  à  l'indifférence  à  l'égard  de  la  mort.  Il  faut  donc  assimiler  la  mort 
à  la  vie:  "attendons  le  partout"  (I:20,85a);  son  affrontement  quotidien  modifiera, 
ainsi  que  César  le  donne  à  penser,  la  perception  monstrueuse  que  nous  en 
avons.^  "Le  mal  qu'on  a  longtemps  attendu  est  plus  léger  quand  il  finit  par  nous 
toucher,"  affirme  Sénèque.^  Le  propre  de  la  rhétorique  stoïcienne,  telle  qu'elle 
se  déploie  ici,  c'est  précisément,  à  l'inverse  de  cette  définition  de  l'art  à 
laquelle  Montaigne  se  réfère  par  ailleurs,  d'une  chose  grande  la  faire  paraître 
petite.^  Le  fond  de  la  rhétorique  stoïcienne,  Montaigne  commence  à  le 
pressentir,  est  mathématique. 

Derrière  les  prescriptions  et  les  arguments  des  Stoïciens,  Montaigne 
découvrira  de  fait  une  première  figure  mathématique  de  la  mort.  La  mort,  telle 
que  la  représente  la  doctrine  stoïcienne,  n'est  pas  chose  une,  mais  multiple. 
Elle  est  une  quantité,  qui  se  divise  et  se  fractionne  et  distribue  sa  présence,  en 
"déclinaisons  ordinaires"  (I:20,89b),  dans  les  moindres  parcelles  de  la  vie.  On 
ne  la  rencontre  jamais  entière,  elle  ne  se  donne,  et  fort  heureusement,  que  par 
fragments:  .  ^ 

Qui  y  tomberoit  tout  à  un  coup,  je  ne  crois  pas  que  nous  fussions  capables 
de  porter  un  tel  changement.  Mais,  conduicts  par  sa  main,  d' une  douce  pente 
et  comme  insensible,  peu  à  peu,  de  degré  en  degré,  elle  nous  roule  dans  ce 
miserable  estât,  et  nous  y  apprivoise;  si  que  nous  ne  sentons  aucune 

-  secousse,  quand  la  jeunesse  meurt  en  nous  qui  est  en  essence  et  en  vérité  une 
mort  plus  dure  que  n'est  la  mort  entière  d'une  vie  languissante,  et  que  n'est 
la  mort  de  la  vieillesse. 

(I:20,89b) 

On  croirait  bien  entendre  Sénèque  qui,  puisant  dans  le  souvenir  de  ses 
échanges  avec  Lucilius,  lui  écrit: 

Je  me  rapelle  que  tu  as  une  fois  développé  l'idée  que  nous  ne  tombons  pas 
soudainement  dans  la  mort  mais  que  nous  avançons  vers  elle  pas  à  pas.  Nous 
mourons  chaque  jour,  car  chaque  jour  nous  est  ôtée  une  part  de  notre  vie:  à 
mesure  que  notre  âge  s'accroît,  notre  vie  diminue.  Nous  perdons  l'enfance, 

-  puis  l'adolescence,  puis  lajeunesse:  jusqu'à  la  journée  d'hier,  tout  le  temps 
qui  s'est  écoulé  est  mort.*  ,.  ,         , 

Pourquoi  craindrions-nous  "une  espèce  de  mort,  là  où  nous  en  avons  desjà 
passé  et  en  passons  tant  d'autres?"  (IL  12,587a),  se  demande  un  Montaigne 
apparemment  converti  à  la  doctrine  stoïcienne.  La  mort  est  une  série  de 
soustractions  qui  s 'opèrent  quotidiennement,  imperceptiblement,  sur  le  compte 
de  la  vie,  jusqu'à  un  dernier  prélèvement,  tout  aussi  minime: 
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Pourquoy  crains-tu  ton  dernier  jour?  Il  ne  confère  non  plus  à  ta  mort  que 
chascun  des  autres.  Le  dernier  pas  ne  fait  pas  la  lassitude;  il  la  declare.  Tous 
les  jours  vont  à  la  mort,  le  dernier  y  arrive. 

(I:20,94c) 

Ce  n'est  que  lorsqu'elle  laisse  échapper  la  dernière  goutte  que  l'horloge  est 
déclarée  vide  et  que  le  temps  s'arrête.  Pourtant,  dès  le  départ  de  la  première 
goutte,  la  réserve  avait  irrémédiablement  commencé  à  s'épuiser. 

Ce  n'est  pas  la  dernière  goutte  qui  vide  la  clepsydre,  rappelle  Sénèque  à 
Lucilius,  mais  toutes  celles  qui  sont  tombées  auparavant:  ainsi  la  dernière 
heure,  celle  de  notre  fin,  n'est  pas  la  seule  à  provoquer  notre  mort,  mais  la 
seule  à  la  mener  à  terme.  C'est  à  ce  moment  que  nous  atteignons  le  but,  mais 
nous  marchons  depuis  longtemps.*^ 

La  vie  est  un  crédit  dont  la  mort  est  le  débit:  "Tout  ce  que  vous  vivez,  vous  le 
desrobez  à  la  vie;  c'est  à  ses  despens"  (L20,91c).  La  vie  et  la  mort  sont  des 
compagnes  quotidiennes,  familières,  à  toutes  fins  utiles,  permutables:  "Vous 
estes  en  la  mort  pendant  que  vous  estes  en  vie"  (L20,91c).  Selon  la  logique 
stoïcienne,  en  effet,  la  mort  entretient  avec  la  vie  un  rapport  d'inclusion,  voire 
d'équivalence:  "c'est  une  partie  de  vous  que  la  mort  [. . .]  Cettuy  vostre  estre, 
que  vous  jotiyssez,  est  également  party  à  la  mort  et  à  la  vie"  (L20,9 1  a).  "La  mort 
se  mesle  et  confond  par  tout  à  nostre  vie:  le  déclin  praeoccupe  son  heure  et 
s'ingère  au  cours  de  nostre  avancement  mesme"  (IL  1 3, 1082b).  "Même  le  jour 
que  nous  sommes  en  train  de  vivre,  écrivait  jadis  Sénèque,  nous  le  partageons 
avec  la  mort!"^"  La  vie  n'est  en  fin  de  compte,  pour  les  Stoïciens,  qu'une  suite 
de  morts  partielles,  infinitésimales.  "Il  n'y  a  pas  qu'une  mort,  rappelait 
Sénèque  à  Lucilius  en  reprenant  ses  propres  paroles;  mais  celle  qui  nous 
emporte  est  la  mort  ultime."''  La  rhétorique  stoïcienne  ne  paraît  emprunter  à 
la  mathématique  que  pour  davantage  rapetisser  la  mort,  la  réduire,  l' amenuiser, 
que  pour  mieux  conjurer  la  crainte  qu'on  en  peut  avoir.  Montaigne  découvre 
là,  à  la  lumière  de  la  pensée  stoïcienne  et  quelque  trois  siècles  avant  Bouvard 
et  Pécuchet,'^  la  vertu  dissicative  de  la  mathématique.  La  doctrine  stoïcienne 
de  la  mors  cotidiana  et  de  la  mors  vitalis  enlève  pratiquement  tout  son  poids 
à  l'ultime  mort.  Quelle  sensibilité  daignerait  s 'émouvoir  devant  une  opération 
devenue  dès  lors  si  infime,  si  banale?  Le  coeur  étiolé,  l'adversire  mis  à  sec,  la 
raison  désormais  occupe  seule  l'opinion  et  peut  à  loisir  la  gagner  à  sa  cause. 
La  figure  tout  arithmétique  de  la  mort,  trouvée  par  Montaigne  dans  les 
replis  de  la  pensée  stoïcienne,  lui  servira  à  interpréter  sa  propre  expérience  de 
la  vie: 
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Voilà  une  dent  qui  me  vient  de  choir,  sans  douleur,  sans  effort:  c'estoit  le 
terme  naturel  de  sa  durée.  Et  cette  partie  de  mon  estre  et  plusieurs  autres  sont 
desjà  mortes,  autres  demy  mortes,  des  plus  actives  et  qui  tenoient  le  premier 
rang  pendant  la  vigueur  de  mon  aage.  C  est  ainsi  que  je  fons  et  eschape  à  moy 

(ni:  13, 1081b) 

Montaigne  éprouve  ici  tout  le  profit  de  la  considération  de  la  mort  comme 
opération  de  soustraction.  Il  vient  un  temps  où,  tout  compte  fait,  sa  vie  ayant 
été  nombre  de  fois  débitée,  l'être  humain  ne  s'appartient  plus,  puisque  dès  lors 
il  appartient  davantage  à  la  mort  qu'à  la  vie.  Il  y  a  un  moment  où,  s'aperçoit 
Montaigne  à  la  lumière  de  la  rhétorique  stoïcienne,  l'être  bascule  dans  le  non- 
être.  "Ce  que  je  seray  doresenavant,  admettra-t-il  un  jour  avec  un  brin  de 
nostalgie,  ce  ne  sera  plus  qu'un  demy  estre,  ce  ne  sera  plus  moy.  Je  m'eschape 
tous  les  jours  et  me  desrobe  à  moy"  (II:  17,625a).  Il  se  laissera  tout  de  même 
quelque  peu  séduire  par  cette  figure  soustractive  de  la  mort,  le  temps  à  tout  le 
moins  d'en  espérer  une  dernière  mort  d'autant  plus  légère:  "Dieu  faict  grace 
à  ceux  à  qui  il  soustrait  la  vie  par  le  menu;  c'est  le  seul  benefice  de  la  vieillesse. 
La  dernière  mort  en  sera  d'autant  moins  plaine  et  nuisible;  elle  ne  tuera  plus 
qu'un  demy  ou  un  quart  d'homme"  (III:  13,1081b).  La  mort,  en  effet,  paraît 
d'autant  plus  grande  et  effrayante,  injustifiable  même,  qu'elle  frappe  en 
l'enfance  ou  en  la  jeunesse.  Elle  emporte  alors  son  plein  lot  de  vie.  Mais,  plus 
on  vieillit,  moins  on  meurt,  sommes-nous  tentés  de  conclure! 

Si  la  division  de  la  mort  a  pour  bénéfice  son  ultime  banalisation,  il  n'en 
reste  pas  moins  que  cet  allégement  de  la  dernière  mort  par  la  répartition  de  son 
poids  sur  la  durée  de  la  vie  a  un  effet  pervers,  et  Montaigne  le  sait:  l'apprêt  à 
la  mort  s'en  trouve,  lui,  alourdi  d'autant.  Montaigne  estimera  donc,  en  dernière 
instance,  que  la  philosophie  stoïcienne  ne  fait  que  substituer,  dans  la  balance 
de  l'opinion,  un  poids  à  un  autre:  au  poids  de  la  dernière  mort  et  de  la  crainte 
qu'elle  suscite,  elle  substitue,  voire  surajoute  —  Montaigne  en  prend  à  témoin 
Aristote,  "lequel  la  mort  presse  doublement,  et  par  elle,  et  par  une  si  longue 
prévoyance"  (III:  12, 1029b)  — ,  le  poids  de  la  préparation  mentale  et  des  morts 
multiples.  Car  "[i]l  est  certain  qu'  à  la  plus  part,  la  preparation  à  la  mort  a  donné 
plus  de  tourment  que  n'a  faict  la  souffrance"  (III:  12,1028b).  Montaigne 
préférera  se  rendre  à  l'opinion  de  César,  pour  lequel  "la  moins  pourpensée 
mort  estoit  la  plus  heureuse  et  plus  deschargée"  (III:  12,1029b).  Et  puis  l'idée 
de  la  mors  cotidiana  et  de  la  mors  vitalis  ne  lui  paraît  pas,  tout  compte  fait, 
chose  si  désirable:  "Je  voyois  nonchalamment  la  mort,  quand  je  la  voyois 
universellement,  comme  fin  de  la  vie;  je  la  gourmande  en  bloc;  par  le  menu, 
elle  me  pille"  (111:4,8 15c).  La  mort  divisée,  mais  partant  plus  assidue,  paraît, 
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au  rebours  de  l'effet  recherché,  n'avoir  fait  que  décupler  son  pouvoir 
d'exaspération.  La  rhétorique  stoïcienne,  en  recourant  à  la  mathématique, 
semble  finalement  s'être  égarée,  aux  yeux  de  Montaigne,  dans  de  bien  mauvais 
calculs.  La  fréquentation  quotidienne  de  la  mort,  qui  était  censée  en  procurer 
une  connaissance  rédemptrice  de  la  crainte  qu'elle  inspire,  et  sa  répartition  par 
division  sur  la  multitude  des  jours  n'auront  pas  su  remplir  leur  promesse, 
paradoxale,  de  nonchalance. 

L'"essai"  de  l'attitude  commune:  l'idée  de  la  mort  unique 

Montaigne  examine  également,  presque  simultanément,  l'attitude  vulgaire 
à  l'égard  de  la  mort.  L'homme  du  commun,  constate-t-il,  n'a  pas  besoin  de 
cultiver  la  nonchalance;  il  la  pratique  d'instinct,  naturellement: 

Je  ne  vy  jamais  paysan  de  mes  voisins  entrer  en  cogitation  de  quelle 
contenance  et  asseurance  il  passeroit  cette  heure  dernière.  Nature  luy 
apprend  à  ne  songer  à  la  mort  que  quand  il  se  meurt. 

(111:12,102%) 

Montaigne  découvre  qu'une  telle  conduite  ne  peut  s'expliquer  que  par  une 
rhétorique  de  l' insouciance,  de  la  fuite,  de  l' oubli.  La  mort  et  son  apprêt,  mental 
et  matériel,  sont  pour  ces  êtres  du  commun,  tels  un  "valet"  ou  une  "chambrière," 
les  moindres  de  leurs  soucis:  "Le  remède  du  vulgaire,  c'est  de  n'y  penser  pas" 
(L20,82a) .  Il  suffit  d' en  détourner  son  attention  :  la  diversion  mène  à  l' ignorance 
et  ce  qu'  on  ignore  ne  fait  pas  de  mal.  "A  quoy  faire  la  cognoissance  des  choses, 
si  nous  en  perdons  le  repos  et  la  tranquilité,  où  nous  serions  sans  cela,  et  si  elle 
nous  rend  de  pire  condition  que  le  pourceau  de  Pyrrho"  (L14,54-55a)?  Ne 
serait-il  pas  préférable  de  conduire  sa  vie  en  l'absence  de  toute  préoccupation 
à  l'égard  de  la  mort? 

Derrière  cette  attitude  d'une  simplicité  toute  naturelle,  et  sa  rhétorique  de 
r  ignorance,  Montaigne  décèle  une  autre  figure  mathématique  de  la  mort.  La  mort 
est,  pour  le  vulgaire,  chose  une  et  infrangible;  elle  n'arrive  qu'une  fois  et  entière, 
et:  "Rien  ne  peut  estre  grief,  qui  n'est  qu'une  fois"  (L20,90c),  dira  un  Montaigne 
devenu,  semble-t-il,  partisan  du  commun.  Elle  appartient  à  l'ordre  de  la  brièveté, 
de  l'instant,  un  instant  où  elle  se  concentre  toute:  "c'est  chose  trop  momentanée. 
Un  quart  d'heure  de  passion  sans  consequence,  dans  nuisance,  ne  mérite  pas  des 
préceptes  particuliers"  (El:  1 2, 1028b/c).  "Ce  n'est  qu'un  instant,  objecte  Montaigne; 
mais  il  est  de  tel  pois"  (in:9,962b).  Pourtant,  se  demande-t-il,  prêtant  à  nouveau 
sa  voix  au  vulgaire:  "Est-ce  raison  de  craindre  si  long  temps  chose  de  si  brief 
temps?"  (L20,90c).  Et  puis,  selon  la  logique  commune,  le  rapport  de  la  mort  à 
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la  vie  en  est  un  d'exclusion:  elle  n'en  est  que  "le  bout,"  r"estremité" 
(III:  12,1028c).  Et  elle  se  trouve  bien  là:  laissons-y! 

La  rhétorique  de  l'ignorance,  propre  au  vulgaire,  n'a  certes  pas  besoin  de 
justification:  elle  se  pratique  d'instinct.  Cela  n'empêche  pas  Montaigne, 
cependant,  de  s'interroger  sur  la  légitimité  de  cet  ars  moriendi.  L'examen  de 
l'attitude  commune,  de  la  perception  de  la  mort  comme  événement  unique, 
situé  à  la  limite  de  la  vie,  dans  un  rapport  de  quasi  exclusion  avec  elle,  conduira 
Montaigne  à  renouer  avec  la  doctrine  et  à  constater  qu'elle  est  porteuse 
d'autres  figures  mathématiques  de  la  mort,  figures  présentes  dans  le  discours 
philosophique  d'un  Epicure  ou  d'un  Lucrèce,  mais  qui  s' accordent  mieux  avec 
Vars  moriendi  populaire  que  les  idées  de  mors  vitalis  et  de  mors  cotidiana, 
fondées  sur  la  relation  d'inclusion  de  la  mort  dans  la  vie,  et  chères  à  la  doctrine 
stoïcienne.  L'attitude  commune,  qui  voit  dans  la  mort  un  fait  unique,  bref  et 
instantané,  et  qui  ne  lui  connaît  d'autre  rapport  avec  la  vie  que  celui  d'en  être 
la  fin,  s'accommode  fort  bien,  en  effet,  de  l'idée  de  la  mort  comme  passage, 
un  passage  à  une  autre  vie,  ou  comme  renaissance,  une  naissance  à  un  nouveau 
mode  d'être  au  monde.  Il  y  a,  pour  l'homme,  croit  Epicure,  deux  façons  d'être 
au  monde:  le  mode  de  la  présence,  acquis  à  la  naissance,  et  cet  autre  mode, 
plutôt  paradoxal,  de  l'absence,  que  procure  la  mort.  À  la  vie  présente,  au  cours 
de  laquelle  l'homme  jouit  de  la  sensation  des  choses,  succéderait  une  autre  vie 
où  il  serait  privé  de  cette  sensation. 

Comme  nostre  naissance  nous  apporta  la  naissance  de  toutes  choses, 
observe  Montaigne  devenu  cette  fois  épicurien  pour  le  besoin  de  la  chose, 
aussi  fera  la  mort  de  toutes  choses  nostre  mort.  Parquoy  c'est  pareille  folie 
de  pleurer  de  ce  que  d'icy  à  cent  ans  nous  ne  vivrons  pas,  que  de  pleurer  de 
ce  que  nous  ne  vivions  pas  il  y  a  cent  ans.  La  mort  est  origine  d' une  autre  vie. 
.       ^  (I:20,90c) 

La  mort  est  bel  et  bien  ici  conçue  comme  un  ajout  à  la  vie,  comme  l'événement 
par  lequel  s'additionne  à  une  première  façon,  consciente,  d'être  au  monde  une 
manière  seconde  qui,  elle,  s'exerce  sur  le  mode  de  l'inconscience.  L'idée  que 
l'homme  n'a  pas  qu'une  vie  à  vivre  mais  bien  deux,  la  mort  se  présentant 
paradoxalement  comme  une  seconde  vie  où  la  privation  de  la  sensation  rend 
caducs  toute  nostalgie  et  tout  souci  de  la  première,  justifie  fort  bien  aux  yeux 
de  Montaigne  que,  d'une  manière  corollaire,  on  pratique  dans  l'état  premier  de 
la  vie  une  attitude  d'insouciance  à  l'égard  de  son  état  second,  la  mort. 

Tout  en  continuant  à  s'interroger,  avec  l'homme  du  commun  et  avec 
Socrate,  sur  le  bien-fondé  de  la  crainte  que  la  mort  inspire  et  sur  la  légitimité 
de  la  rhétorique  de  l' oubli,  Montaigne  lui  découvrira,  grâce  à  la  main  secourable 
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de  Lucrèce,  une  autre  fonction  arithmétique: 

A  quoy  faire  nous  en  aurait  nature  engendré  la  hay  ne  et  l' horreur,  veu  qu'  elle 
luy  tient  rang  de  très-grande  utilité  pour  nourrir  la  succession  et  vicissitude 
de  ses  ouvrages,  et  qu'en  cette  republique  universelle  elle  sert  plus  de 
naissance  et  d'augmentation  que  de  perte  ou  ruyne?  [.  .  .]  La  défaillance 
d'une  vie  est  le  passage  à  mille  autres  vies. 

(III:12,1032b) 

La  mort  apparaît  ici,  sous  un  autre  "lustre,"  comme  une  multiplication  de  la  vie. 
La  mort  individuelle,  bien  qu'elle  demeure  un  "acte  à  un  seul  personnage" 
(III:9,957b),  est  également  un  événement  universel:  "Vostre  mort  est  une  des 
pieces  de  l'ordre  de  l'univers;  c'est  une  piece  de  la  vie  du  monde"  (L20,91a). 
La  figure  de  la  mort  multiplicatrice  repose  sur  la  croyance  en  l'éternité  de  la 
matière  et  sur  l'idée  que  la  mort  est  un  don,  un  don  de  matière,  par  lequel  tout 
individu  contribue  à  la  transformation  de  l'univers,  à  son  mouvement,  à  sa 
dynamique,  à  la  régénération  de  la  Nature.  C'est  ici,  à  l' arrière-plan,  toute  la 
physique  de  Lucrèce  et  d' Epicure  qui  vient  se  profiler,  et  dont  le  principe  de 
départ  est  que  "rien  ne  peut  être  engendré  de  rien."'^  Et  d'ajouter  Lucrèce: 

Puisque  rien  ne  peut  être  créé  de  rien,  je  l'ai  démontré,  et  que  ce  qui  est  né, 
le  néant  ne  peut  le  reprendre,  une  substance  immortelle  est  donc  nécessaire 
aux  éléments  en  lesquels  chaque  corps  ira  se  fondre  à  son  heure  suprême, 
afin  que  la  matière  puisse  suffire  au  renouvellement  incessant  du  monde.  Les 
corps  premiers  sont  donc  simples  et  solides  à  la  fois;  autrement  ils  ne 
pourraient  résister  au  temps  pour  travailler  éternellement  à  la  renaissance 
des  êtres."* 

Ainsi,  "la  nature  réduit  chaque  corps  en  ses  parties  élémentaires,  mais  ne  le  fait 
point  périr,  ne  l'anéantit  point." '^  La  mort  n'est  que  la  participation  matérielle 
d'un  individu  à  la  vie  de  mille  autres  individus.  En  détruisant  un  être,  la  nature, 
soutient  Lucrèce,  ne  fait  que  réduire  cet  être  en  des  particules  infimes  et  se  sert 
des  débris  ainsi  produits  pour  former  des  êtres  nouveaux.'^  Du  point  de  vue  de 
l 'univers,  soustraire  équivaut  bien  à  multiplier.  Il  semble  même  "que  l' université 
des  choses  souffre  aucunement  de  nostre  aneantissemsnt,  ny  qu'elle  soit 
compassionnée  à  nostre  estât"  (IL  13,589a).  Serait-ce  toujours  tentant  de 
comprendre  cette  crainte  que  la  mort  inspire  aux  uns,  cette  insouciance  oij  elle 
en  laisse  d'autres,  "que  nous  faisons  trop  de  cas  de  nous"  (II:  1 3,589a)?  A  quoi 
il  répondra:  "Nul  de  nous  ne  pense  assez  n'  estre  qu'  un"  (II:  1 3,590c),  rejoignant 
par  là  la  logique  de  l'unité  sur  laquelle  se  fonde  l'attitude  commune  à  l'égard 
de  la  mort:  la  mort  reparaît  sous  sa  figure  unique  et  infrangible,  mais 
transformatrice  de  l'un  en  multiple. 
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Montaigne  est  bien  tenté  d'adhérer  à  cette  vision  des  choses:  "A  les  juger 
par  l'utilité  et  la  vérité  naifve  les  leçons  de  la  simplicité  ne  cedent  gueres  à 
celles  que  nous  presche  la  doctrine,  au  contraire"  (111:12,1029b).  D'autant 
qu'elle  compte,  parmi  ses  "bons  regens,"  Socrate  lui-même  (III:  12, 1029b/ 
103  Ib).  Qui  plus  est,  elle  rencontre  son  désir:  "que  la  mort  me  treuve  plantant 
mes  chous,  mais  nonchalant  d'elle,  et  encore  plus  de  mon  jardin  imparfait" 
(I:20,87a).  Auparavant,  toutefois,  il  s'interroge  sur  la  possibilité  d'une  telle 
attitude:  "comment  est-il  possible  qu'on  se  puisse  deffaire  du  pensement  de  la 
mort  [. . .]?"  (I:20,84a),  allant  jusqu'à  la  croire  impossible  à  tenir  à  "un  homme 
d'entendement"  (1:20, 84a).  La  rhétorique  populaire  lui  paraît,  néanmoins, 
avoir  mieux  fait  ses  comptes  que  la  rhétorique  stoïcienne. 

Les  "coups  d'essai"  de  Montaigne  sur  la  mort,  inaugurés  sous  le  signe  de 
l'éthique,  l'auront  conduit,  par  les  chemins  de  la  rhétorique,  à  la  découverte  des 
figures  mathématiques  de  la  mort.  Relève-t-elle  de  la  division  ("tous  les  jours 
vont  à  la  mort,"  I:20,94c),  d'une  opération  par  laquelle  la  rencontre  avec  la 
mort  est  banalisée  par  sa  transformation  en  une  multitude  de  rendez-vous 
quotidiens?  Est-elle  de  l'ordre  de  la  soustraction  ("privation  de  la  vie," 
I:20,85c),  d'une  opération  par  laquelle  la  vie  est  prélevée  d'une  manière 
régulière,  presque  imperceptible,  et  qui  conduit  ultimement  à  la  mort  d'un  non- 
être?  Tient-elle  de  l'addition  ("origine  d'une  autre  vie,"  I:20,90c),  d'une 
opération  de  passage  à  un  second  mode  d'être  au  monde  dont  tout  le  bénéfice 
réside  en  ce  que  nul  regret  du  premier  n'  y  soit  possible?  Ou  appartiendrait-elle, 
enfin,  à  l'ordre  de  la  multiplication  ("le  passage  à  mille  autres  vies," 
III:  12, 1032b),  relevant  d'une  opération  créatrice  par  laquelle  la  Nature 
perpétuerait  la  métamorphose  à  partir  d'une  matière  étemelle?  L' interrogation 
restera  pour  Montaigne,  par  delà  les  opinions  des  moralistes  et  des  rhétoriciens, 
sans  réponse  arrêtée,  emportée  par  le  "que  sçay-je?,"  dans  une  sorte  de 
résignation  à  l'irrésolution.  Rien  ne  laisse  supposer,  en  effet,  que  Montaigne 
ait  cru,  fût-ce  un  instant,  avoir  contemplé  dans  ces  figures  mathématiques 
l'essence  même  de  la  mort.'^  Il  me  semble  plutôt  que,  s'il  a  consenti  à 
reconnaître  l'utilité  rhétorique  et,  partant,  éthique  des  figures  mathématiques 
de  la  mort,  il  a  préféré,  quant  à  leur  valeur,  s'en  tenir  au  silence. 

La  métaphore  mathématique  de  la  mort  n'aura  finalement  servi  qu'à 
ramener  Montaigne  de  l'éthique  vers  la  métaphysique,  à  cette  ultime  question 
sur  la  figure  que  la  mort  dissimule  derrière  les  masques  dont  nous  la  revêtons, 
à  "la  consideration  de  la  chose  en  soy  "  (111:4,8 1 2b),  au  seuil  donc  de  1  '  ignorance 
et  de  l'incertitude. 

Collège  Édouard-Montpetit 
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Notes 


1 .  Non  seulement  en  1:20,  mais  aussi,  entre  autres,  en  1: 1 9, 11:3,  III:  1 2  et  III:  1 3.  Toute  référence 
aux  Essais  est  faite  d'après  l'édition  des  Oeuvres  complètes  de  Montaigne,  texte  établi  par 
Albert  Thibaudet  et  Maurice  Rat,  introduction  et  notes  par  Maurice  Rat  (Paris,  Gallimard, 
"Bibliothèque  de  la  Pléiade,"  1962)  et  mentionne  entre  parenthèses,  dans  le  corps  du  texte 
et  dans  l'ordre,  le  livre,  l'essai,  la  page  et  la  couche  du  texte. 

2.  Ainsi  que  l'a  bien  observé  Jules  Brody,  à  qui  je  suis  redevable,  par  suite  de  la  lecture  de  son 
très  beau  texte,  "Montaigne  et  la  mort:  deux  études  sur  Que  philosopher  c'est  apprendre  à 
mourir  (1,20)"  (dans  Lectures  de  Montaigne  [Lexington,  French  Forum,  1982],  p.  93-144), 
de  l'idée  de  ce  texte. 

3.  Sur  le  recours  à  Vepochè  chez  Montaigne,  voir  André  Tournon,  Montaigne.  La  glose  et 
l'essai  (Lyon,  Presses  Universitaires  de  Lyon,  1983),  p.  273,  ti Montaigne  en  toutes  lettres 
(Paris,  Bordas,  1989),  pp.  79  et  81. 

4.  "Tota  philosophorum  vita  commentatio  mortis  est"  (cité  par  Montaigne,  III:  12,1028c). 

5.  Duquel  Montaigne  dit  tenir  l'idée  que  "les  choses  nous  paroissent  souvent  plus  grandes  de 
loing  que  de  près"  (I:20,89a). 

6.  Sénèque,  Lettres  à  Lucilius.  Sur  l'amitié,  la  mort  et  les  livres,  préface,  traduction  et 
commentaires  de  Pierre  Miscevic  (Paris,  Presses  Pocket,  "Agora,"  1990),  p.  116. 

7.  "Un  Rhethoricien  du  temps  passé  disoit  que  son  mestier  estoit,  de  choses  petites  les  faire 
paroistre  et  trouver  grandes"  (1:5 1,292a).  Quelque  direction  qu'elle  prenne,  la  rhétorique, 
ainsi  réquisitionnée,  demeure  pour  Montaigne  "un"  art  piperesse  et  mensongère"  (1:51 ,292a). 

8.  Sénèque,  Op.  cit.,  p.  82. 

9.  Sénèque,  Op.  cit.,  pp.  82-83. 
\0.  Ibid.,p.S2. 

\\.  Ibid.,  p.  ^3 

1 2.  Au  mot  "mathématiques,"  dans  le  "Dictionnaire  des  idées  reçues,"  Flaubert  note  pour  toute 
définition:  "Dessèchent  le  coeur"  {Bouvard  et  Pécuchet  [Paris,  Éditions  Gallimard  et 
Librairie  Générale  Française,  "Le  livre  de  poche,"  1959/1970],  p.  433). 

13.  Lucrèce,  De  la  Nature,  traduction  nouvelle,  introduction  et  notes  de  Henri  Clouard,  édition 
revue  et  corrigée  (Paris,  Garnier  Frères,  "Classiques  Garnier,"),  1954,  p.  1 1. 

\4.  Ibid.,  p.  33. 

15.  Ibid.,  p.  15. 

16.  Ibid.,  pp.  3S-39. 

17.  Cela  n'  aurait  pourtant  pas  été  la  seule  fois  oij  il  se  fût  découvert  une  allégeance  platonicienne 
(voir:III:12,1020c). 


Renaissance  Queens  and 
Foucauldian  Carcerality 


LISA 
HOPKINS 


Summary:  This  essay  examines  the  figuring  of  images  and  experiences  of 
imprisonment  in  the  public  and  private  writings  and  speeches  of  three  women 
— Marguerite  de  Navarre,  Mary,  Queenof Scots,  andElizabethI — andaman. 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  writing  to  an  explicitly  feminised  agenda.  It  explores  the 
ways  in  which  the  differing  belief  systems  of  Protestantism  and  Catholicism 
inflected  the  meanings  constructed  for  carcerality,  and  the  extent  to  which  it 
could  be  perceived  as  an  instrument  of  reform  rather  than  merely  detention. 

Michel  Foucault,  in  his  wide-ranging  study  of  the  theories  and  practices 
which  have  turned  us  into  a  carcéral  society,  sees  the  first  institution 
specifically  designed  for  the  housing  of  offenders  as  the  Rasphuis  in  Amsterdam, 
opened  in  1596,'  but  dates  the  widespread  practice  of  detention  of  criminals  to  a 
much  later  period  than  this,  centring  on  the  French  Revolution  (pp.  115-116). 
During  the  preceding  early  modem  period,  he  argues,  and  especially  during  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  body  of  the  criminal  was  not  detained  but  dismembered,  in 
a  horrific  public  display  of  the  overwhelming  power  of  the  State  which  he  had 
challenged:  "the  aim  was  to  make  an  example,  not  only  by  making  people  aware 
that  the  slightest  offence  was  likely  to  be  punished,  but  by  arousing  feelings  of 
terror  by  the  spectacle  of  power  letting  its  angerfallupon  the  guilty  person"  (p.  58). 
Thus,  for  punishment  such  as  this,  the  point  of  the  exercise  demands  two  elements 
in  the  treatment  of  the  guilty:  that  they  suffer  hideously,  and  that  they  must  be  seen 
to  do  so  —  "the  body  of  the  condemned  man  was  ...  an  essential  element  in  the 
ceremonial  of  public  punishment"  (p.  43). 

Although  his  evidence  is  drawn  primarily  from  France,  Foucault  applies 
his  theories  to  early  modem  Europe  as  a  whole,  and  refers  in  passing  to 
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instances  from  several  other  countries,  including  England.  It  is,  beyond  doubt, 
the  case  that  Foucauldian  ideas  of  the  scaffold  as  a  theatre  of  power  are  clearly 
applicable  to  the  many  instances  of  horrific  public  deaths  suffered  in  England 
by  those  labelled  "traitors"  to  the  crown.  Nevertheless,  both  English  and 
Scottish  history  also  afford  several  notable  instances  of  power  choosing  to  hold 
back  from  the  full  force  of  such  a  display  and  to  turn  instead  to  the  use  of 
carcerality,  considerably  earlier  than  those  instances  of  it  cited  by  Foucault  and 
operating  in  rather  different  ways  from  those  he  primarily  outlines.  It  is  the  cases 
of  those  early  prisoners,  and  primarily  two  of  the  most  famous  of  them,  Elizabeth 
I  and  her  cousin  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  which  I  wish  to  draw  on  here,  exploring 
not  only  how  they  can  be  related  to  Foucauldian  theories  of  carcerality  but  also  the 
ways  in  which  their  actual  imprisonment  and  their  concepts  of  carcerality  are  both 
conditioned  by  and  figured  in  public  and  private  writing,  both  by  and  about  them, 
by  another  woman.  Marguerite  de  Navarre,  and  by  a  man.  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
explicitly  writing  to  a  woman's  aesthetic  agenda. 

The  idea  of  keeping  people  in  prison  is  of  course  a  well-established  one 
in  English  history,  but  it  is  almost  invariably  conceived  of  as  a  temporary 
measure,  preventing  people  from  escaping  until  they  can  be  executed,  can  pay 
their  debts,  or  are  ransomed.  Prison  in  these  circumstances  is  perceived 
primarily  as  a  restraint  of  liberty;  there  is  no  suggestion  of  any  rehabilitatory 
element.  There  is  a  class  dimension  to  its  use  in  this  way,  since  the  lower  orders 
are  more  likely  to  be  kept  until  they  are  killed  or  pay  off  their  debts,  while  there 
may  well  be  other  reasons  involved  in  the  detention  of  the  upper  echelons  of 
society:  Edward  II,  Richard  II,  Henry  VI,  Edward  IV  and  Edward  V  were  all 
incarcerated  for  reasons  of  State,  and  this  practice  became  increasingly 
widespread  under  the  Tudors.  Whereas  the  feuding  Yorkists  and  Lancastrians 
in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  had  been  prone  to  executing  their  defeated  enemies 
on  the  field  of  battle,  the  Tudors  (with  the  notable  exception  of  Henry  VIII) 
habitually  fought  shy  of  bloodshed,  usually  preferring  to  consign  opponents  to 
the  Tower  until  they  died  or  ceased  to  be  perceived  as  dangerous.  Thus  at 
various  times  during  her  reign  Elizabeth  I  had  the  Earls  of  Northumberland, 
Arundel  and  Hertford  and  her  cousin  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  kept  as  prisoners  of 
State,  and  although  she  was  eventually  driven  to  resort  to  the  block  in  the  case 
of  Norfolk,  Arundel  and  Northumberland  both  died  in  the  Tower  (Northum- 
berland probably  by  his  own  hand),  and  Hertford  was  released. 

If  there  was  a  clear  class  bias  in  the  purposes  of  early  modem  English 
carcerality,  however,  it  is  equally  possible  to  trace  a  pattern  of  gender 
difference.  Most  English  monarchs  displayed  far  greater  reluctance  to  im- 
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prison  women  than  they  did  men,  and  when  they  did  so  they  treated  them  in 
markedly  different  ways.  When  the  last  Prince  of  Wales,  Llywelyn  yr  Olaf, 
died  in  an  ambush,  Edward  I  had  his  infant  daughter  and  niece  placed  in 
convents  to  ensure  the  extinction  of  the  bloodline,  and  though  this  was  in  fact 
tantamount  to  life  imprisonment,  it  was  easily  possible  to  present  it  very 
differently.  King  John  imprisoned  his  nephew,  Arthur,  and  his  niece,  Eleanor; 
but  whereas  Arthur  claimed  the  throne  directly,  Eleanor  could  merely  transmit 
such  a  claim,  and  while  he  was  killed  she  was  imprisoned  for  life  in  Bristol 
Castle.  Henry  VIII  earned  particular  vilification  for  his  treatment  of  the  aged 
Countess  of  Salisbury,  the  last  surviving  Plantagenet  princess  and  his  own 
cousin,  when  he  had  her  first  imprisoned  and  then  beheaded  at  the  age  of  80, 
and  his  successors  were  noticeably  more  careful  in  their  treatment  of  highly- 
ranked  women  offenders.  Mary  I  wished  even  to  reprieve  Lady  Jane  Grey  until 
she  was  dissuaded  by  the  Spanish  ambassador,  and  Lady  Jane's  mother, 
Frances,  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  and  her  younger  daughters  Lady  Catherine  and 
Lady  Mary  were  all  spared  the  penalties  visited  on  their  menfolk.^ 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  differential  treatment  are  obviously  grounded 
in  the  contemporary  ideologies  which  saw  women  as  the  weaker,  less  respon- 
sible sex,  and  as  being,  paradoxically,  both  innately  more  prone  to  evil  and  so 
as  less  blameworthy  for  it.  Other  considerations,  however,  are  clearly  apparent 
in  Elizabeth  I' s  treatment  of  those  women  who  offended  her.  When  her  cousin 
Lady  Catherine  Grey  married  the  Earl  of  Hertford  without  her  permission,  the 
young  couple  were  both  imprisoned,  and  strict  orders  were  given  to  keep  them 
separate,  for  the  danger  of  the  marriage  lay  in  Lady  Catherine' s  position  as  heir 
presumptive  to  the  Crown,  and  Elizabeth  clearly  did  not  wish  to  bolster  this  by 
allowing  Lady  Catherine  to  produce  a  son.  This  strategy  in  fact  failed,  for 
owing  to  lax  supervision  the  couple  saw  enough  of  each  other  to  produce  not 
one  but  two  boys,  and  at  this  point  Elizabeth  had  Lady  Catherine  removed  from 
the  Tower  altogether  and  given  into  the  keeping  of  her  uncle,  where  she 
remained  until  her  death.  The  same  thing  recurred  with  the  third  Grey  sister. 
Lady  Mary,  a  sufferer  from  dwarfism,  who  secretly  married  Elizabeth's 
sergeant-porter  Thomas  Keys.  She  too  was  ordered  to  be  closely  guarded  by 
a  relative,  in  this  case  her  step-grandmother  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Suffolk, 
until  her  early  death. 

In  both  these  cases,  the  central  issue  for  Elizabeth  was  clearly  control  of 
any  reproduction  of  the  threat  posed  to  her  by  her  cousins;  it  was,  in  a  very 
literal  sense,  the  Grey  girls'  bodies  that  were  being  guarded,  as  it  had  been  for 
Eleanor  of  Brittany  and  for  Gwenllian  of  Wales.  Yet  the  choice  of  the  Dowager 
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Duchess  of  Suffolk  as  Mary  Grey's  guardian  also  suggests  that  attention  was 
perhaps  to  be  paid  to  her  soul  as  well,  since  the  Duchess  was  celebrated  as  a 
radical  Protestant  who  had  fled  into  Continental  exile  during  the  reign  of  Mary 
I.  The  rigour  and  introspection  encouraged  by  Protestantism  could  certainly 
have  been  expected  to  result  not  only  in  simple  restraint  but  also  in  penitence 
on  the  part  of  the  prisoner.  Perhaps  something  of  the  same  mechanism  was  also 
at  work  in  Elizabeth's  decision  to  send  to  the  Tower  another  woman  involved 
in  the  Grey  debacle,  Elizabeth  Hardwick,  Lady  St  Loe  (later  better  known  as 
Bess  of  Hardwick)  who  had  unwillingly  been  made  Catherine  Grey's  confi- 
dante. Elizabeth  certainly  had  no  intention  of  executing  Lady  St  Loe;  her 
purpose  was  presumably  rather  to  frighten  her,  and  thus  lead  her  to  modify  her 
behaviour  in  the  future.  This  too  can  be  interpreted  as  reformative  carcerality, 
but  in  a  rather  different  sense.  Mary  Grey  would  have  no  opportunity  to  repeat 
her  offence,  and  so  any  remorse  evoked  in  her  would  be  purely  for  the  good  of 
her  soul,  whereas  carcerality  as  an  attempt  to  discourage  recidivism  obviously 
partakes  more  of  the  realities  of  this  world  than  of  those  of  the  next.  In  this 
sense,  Elizabeth  St  Loe' s  imprisonment  is  more  like  those  of  the  male  courtiers 
such  as  Hertford,  Southampton  and  Raleigh,  who  found  themselves  behind  bars 
for  periods  of  varying  brevity,  usually  for  sexual  offenses,  to  be  released  when  it 
was  felt  they  had  been  sufficiently  frightened  to  behave  better  in  the  future. 

In  the  case  of  the  most  famous  of  all  Elizabethan  prisoners,  issues  of 
gender  and  status  combined  to  make  the  case  uniquely  difficult  to  deal  with. 
When  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  fled  across  the  Solway  Firth  to  England,  she 
appears  never  even  to  have  suspected  that  Elizabeth's  response  might  be  to 
incarcerate  her.  Yet  it  was  from  imprisonment  that  she  had  just  fled,  escaping 
from  the  island  fortress  of  Lochleven  in  a  boat,  and  she  could  perhaps  have 
reflected  that  it  was,  historically,  almost  always  the  answer,  in  England,  to  the 
problem  posed  by  deposed  monarchs.  Edward  II  had  been  sent  to  Berkeley, 
Richard  II  to  Pontefract,  Edward  IV  to  Warwick  Castle,  and  Henry  VI  and 
Edward  V  to  the  Tower.  In  all  these  cases,  imprisonment  had  of  course  never 
been  perceived  as  a  permanent  solution.  These  kings  were  certainly  not  seen 
as  individuals  in  need  of  reform  —  Edward  V  was  a  child,  Henry  VI  widely 
acclaimed  as  a  saint;  they  were,  rather,  being  treated  as  political,  not  personal, 
entities,  and  in  every  case  but  one  the  logical  way  out  had  been  murder.  Edward 
IV  alone  had  escaped,  and  that  largely  because  no  strong  successor  emerged 
to  give  the  order,  as  Edward  himself  would  later  do  for  Henry  VI. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  was  not,  however,  a  deposed  English  monarch. 
Rather,  she  occupied  an  uneasy  middle  ground  between  two  contradictory 
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positions.  Unwanted  monarchs  of  Scotland  had  tended  to  die  outright,  as 
happened  with  James  I,  victim  of  an  assassination  attempt,  and  James  III, 
mysteriously  stabbed  by  a  never-identified  assailant  while  fleeing  after  a 
battle.  It  was  probably  Mary's  gender,  perhaps  combined  with  a  pregnancy, 
which  saved  her  from  such  a  fate.  As  well  as  Queen  of  Scotland,  however,  she 
was  also  pretender  to  the  English  crown.  There  had  been  several  of  these  in  the 
past,  and  in  the  treatment  of  many  an  element  of  reform  can  be  observed. 
Lambert  Simnel  was  offered  a  place  in  Henry  VIF  s  household;  Perkin 
Warbeck  was  given  an  unusual  second  chance  by  the  same  king,  not  being 
ultimately  put  to  death  until  after  repeated  escape  attempts;  Mary  I  initially 
proposed  to  allow  Lady  Jane  Grey  to  live,  and  tried  earnestly  to  offer  her  what 
she  perceived  as  rehabilitation  by  making  every  effort  to  persuade  her  to 
convert  to  Catholicism,  and  so  save  her  soul.^  While  reasons  of  state  might 
virtually  automatically  decree  the  death  of  former  kings,  there  was  clearly  an 
impulse  to  spare  pretenders,  which  may  in  fact  have  been  partly  prompted  by 
the  desire  to  draw  a  clear  distinction  between  their  own  unimportance  and  the 
dignity  of  the  role  to  which  they  had  falsely  laid  claim. 

Neither  of  these  strategies  was  appropriate  for  coping  with  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  though  there  are  certainly  elements  of  the  second  in  Elizabeth's  dealings 
with  her.  As  sovereign  queen  of  another  county,  she  had  to  be  accorded  a  certain 
respect;  she  was  not  Elizabeth's  subject,  which  made  the  question  of  Elizabeth's 
rights  over  her  person  highly  problematic,  and  it  was,  additionally,  highly 
undesirable  for  the  queen  to  condone  regicide  by  having  her  put  to  death.  Equally, 
although  Elizabeth  '  s  initial  response  of  sending  her  clothes  more  fit  for  a  maid  than 
a  queen  might  seem  to  echo  the  strategy  of  dealing  with  pretenders  by  downplaying 
their  importance,  Mary  was  not  a  pretender;  while  there  might  be  questions  about 
her  morality,  there  could  be  none  about  her  identity.  Lastly,  there  was  in  her  case 
an  additional  complication  about  the  standard  concern  with  royal  females,  the 
question  of  reproduction.  Mary  had  already  borne  a  son,  who  was  alive  and  well 
and  ruling,  even  if  only  nominally,  in  Scotland.  In  some  ways,  this  made  the 
policing  of  her  body  redundant,  but  there  was  always  the  possibility  that  James 
might  die,  and  the  continual  buzz  of  gossip  about  possible  husbands  for  Mary, 
including  Don  John  of  Austria  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  would  have  served  to  keep 
the  issue  alive.  Moreover,  while  the  existence  of  James  meant  that  Mary  must  be 
treated  carefully,  since  her  son  must  be  placated  and  kept  friendly  to  his  English 
neighbours,  it  equally  made  her  continued  detention  desirable,  since  James'  filial 
affection  did  not  extend  to  a  desire  to  see  his  mother  return  and  supplant  him. 
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Mary,  then,  was  put  in  prison.  Whether  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
Elizabeth  echoed  in  this  her  own  father's  treatment  of  another  redundant  royal 
female  with  powerful  male  relations,  Catherine  of  Aragon,  for  just  as  Catherine 
had  been,  Mary  was  deliberately  confined  in  places  thought  draughty  and 
unhealthy  enough  to  be  likely  to  precipitate  her  end  (few  then,  as  now,  escape 
unscathed  from  a  Sheffield  winter!).^  Whereas  this  plan  had  succeeded  with 
Catherine,  though,  it  failed  in  Mary's  case.  Certainly  her  health  was  seriously 
undermined  —  she  suffered  increasingly  from  attacks  of  the  hereditary 
metabolic  disorder  porphyria,  aggravated  by  stress,  grew  stout,  and  at  her  death 
was  found  to  be  bald — but  she  lived  stubbornly  on .  When  this  tactic  had  earlier 
been  unsuccessfully  attempted  on  a  deposed  English  ruler,  Edward  II,  whose 
robust  constitution  had  apparently  sustained  him  even  when  forced  inside  a 
sewer,  violence  had  eventually  been  resorted  to:  as  Marlowe' s  play  would  later 
remind  Elizabethans,  Edward  had  been  murdered  with  a  red-hot  poker.  There 
is  indeed  evidence  that  Elizabeth  did  actually  try  to  have  Mary  secretly 
murdered,  but,  unlike  numerous  predecessors,  was  unable  to  find  anyone  to  do 
it.  Possibly  she  was  rather  half-hearted  in  the  attempt,  but  the  episode  does  also 
suggest  that  not  only  Mary's  gender  but,  ironically,  the  very  nature  of 
reforming  carcerality  protected  her:  the  keeper  who  refused  the  queen's 
request.  Sir  Amyas  Paulet,  had  been  picked  precisely  for  his  moral  uprightness 
and  strict  adherence  to  Protestantism,  standards  which  he  was  not  prepared  to 
compromise  even  for  his  queen.^ 

The  Paulet  incident  raises  the  whole  question  of  the  meanings  to  be  made  of 
Mary's  imprisonment.  On  one  level,  it  was  clearly  a  simple  question  of  pragma- 
tism: since  Elizabeth  wished  neither  to  kill  nor  to  release  her,  she  had  no  choice 
but  to  incarcerate  her.  On  another,  however,  there  were  clearly  also  elements  of 
behaviour  modification  involved.  Elizabeth  intermixed  the  detention  usually 
reserved  for  kings  with  the  humiliation  traditionally  meted  out  to  pretenders, 
trying  psychologically  to  undermine  Mary  by  repeated  attempts  to  withhold  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  customary  privileges  of  her  rank.  Mary  herself  perceived 
this  as  little  more  than  sadism,  especially  when  it  came  from  the  puritan  Paulet; 
he  himself,  however,  might  well  have  seen  it  as  a  salutary  exercise  in  the  humbling 
of  an  over-proud  spirit,  and  a  Catholic  one  at  that.  In  her  own  country,  after  all, 
Mary  had  been  branded  both  murderess  and  whore,  and  there  would  have  been  few 
who  did  not  believe  her  guilty  of  at  least  one  of  the  those  crimes. 

What  is  more  striking,  however,  is  that  Mary  herself  seems  to  have  been 
disposed  to  perceive  an  element  of  reform  in  what  she  in  general  regarded  as  her 
totally  unjustifiable  detention.  In  her  poems,  she  addresses  God  as  one  who: 
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En  retirant  de  ce  monde  mon  coeur 
Fais  l'aspirer  à  l'éternel  bonheur.^ 

In  "Sonnet  écrit  au  chateau  de  Fotheringhay"  she  elaborates  the  idea  further, 
when  she  exhorts  her  friends: 

Souhaitez  donc  fin  de  calamité 
Et  que,  ici-bas  étant  assez  punie, 
J' aie  ma  part  en  la  joie  infinie^ 

Here  the  conceit  is  clear:  her  earthly  detention  by  Elizabeth  may  be  allowed  to 
stand  as  part  of  the  time  she  would  otherwise  have  spent  in  purgatory.  It  is,  in 
short,  not  simply  an  incarceration  of  the  body;  it  may  also  have  had  effects  on 
the  soul.  Interestingly,  this  correlates  closely  with  what  Foucault  argues  not 
about  detention  but  about  torture  in  the  early  modern  period,  that  "the  pains 
here  below  may  ...  be  counted  as  penitence  and  so  alleviate  the  punishments 
of  the  beyond:  God  will  not  fail  to  take  such  a  martyrdom  into  account, 
providing  it  is  borne  with  resignation."^ 

Ultimately,  of  course,  the  imprisonment  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  was  a 
political  failure  Elizabeth's  control  of  her  rival's  body  did  not  allow  her  to 
prevent  schemes  and  intrigues,  and,  eventually  accepting  that,  while  Mary 
lived,  she  would  provide  a  figurehead  for  Catholic  conspiracy,  Elizabeth  with 
great  reluctance  agreed  to  her  execution.  Mary  had  ironically  prefigured  her 
own  fate  in  the  great  pastime  of  her  incarceration,  her  needlework:  one  of  her 
embroidered  panels  shows  herself  as  a  mouse  while  Elizabeth,  figured  as  a 
marmalade  cat,  waits  to  pounce.^  Elizabeth's  leap  for  the  kill,  however, 
provides  another  striking  example  of  English  penal  practices  differing  from 
the  Foucauldian  norm.  Foucault  sees  the  entire  point  of  the  inscription  of  state 
power  on  the  body  of  the  criminal  as  being  that  "it  is  first  inscribed  in  the  legal 
ceremonial  that  must  produce,  open  for  all  to  see,  the  truth  of  the  crime."'"  In 
keeping  with  an  increasing  tendency  towards  private  punishment,  Elizabeth 
had  Mary  executed  most  discreetly.  This  was  in  notable  contrast  to  the  relative 
publicity  of  her  trial,  which,  although  carefully  staged  and  controlled,  was 
open  to  both  the  inhabitants  of  Fotheringhay  village  and  the  servants  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  to  it  (albeit  on  one  side  of  a  wooden  barrier,  and  only 
as  many  as  could  fit  into  the  24  feet  of  the  great  hall  of  the  castle  which  had  been 
left  vacant  for  the  purpose);  for  the  whole  trial  was  geared  entirely  towards 
compromising  the  queen' s  regality  firstly  by  her  very  presence  at  it  and  second 
by  relegating  her  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  hall  from  the  dais  under  which  her 
judges  sat." 
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For  the  execution  itself,  however,  greater  secrecy  obtained.  Whereas  the 
feuding  Yorkists  and  Lancastrians  had  had  each  other  publicly  beheaded  in 
market  places,  the  Tudors  had  developed  a  marked  preference  for  the  compara- 
tive privacy  of  Tower  Green.  The  execution  of  Mary,  however,  was  the  most 
secluded  yet,  for  it  actually  took  place  in  the  great  hall  of  Fotheringhay  Castle 
(this  instead  of  the  more  usual  castle  green,  was  Elizabeth's  own  choice),'^  in 
front  of  an  audience  whose  role  was  rather  to  verify  the  truth  of  the  event  than 
to  learn  any  lesson  from  it:  although  local  dignitaries  and  even  ordinary 
inhabitants  were  again  allowed  to  attend  (one  account  estimated  that  there 
were  up  to  300  spectators  present),  it  was  at  first  ruled  that  Mary  '  s  own  servants 
were  to  be  forbidden  entry  to  the  hall,  on  the  grounds  that  they  might  seek  to 
obtain  relics  of  her — and  doubtless  also  because,  as  Mary  herself  pointed  out, 
"they  could  later  report  the  manner  of  her  death  in  other  countries."'^  Much 
secrecy  had  attended  the  comings  and  goings  of  those  to  be  involved:  tales  of 
misleading  warrants  of  hue-and-cry,  to  cloak  the  true  purpose  of  the  journey 
of  Elizabeth's  agent  Beale  to  the  castle,  and  of  the  executioner  having  to  be 
secretly  lodged  at  an  inn,  give  the  whole  affair  a  distinctly  cloak-and-dagger 
air.  Rather  than  seeing  the  occasion  as  a  propaganda  opportunity  for  herself, 
Elizabeth  seems  to  have  feared  instead  that  it  could  in  fact  turn  into  one  for  her 
enemy,  or  that,  in  any  event,  the  death's  meaning  might  be  produced  in  ways 
which  she  herself  did  not  control.  One  such  way  was  clearly  available  within 
the  Catholic  belief  system  espoused  by  Mary:  she  might  become  a  martyr  (as  is 
indeed  suggested  by  the  proposed  exclusion  of  the  servants,  and  by  the  careful 
preservation  of  one  of  the  garments  in  which  she  was  executed  at  Cough  ton  Court 
in  Warwickshire,  stronghold  of  the  Catholic  Throckmortons,  where  the  wives  of 
the  Gunpowder  Plot  conspirators  were  later  to  await  the  news  of  their  husbands' 
success).'"*  The  utter  destruction  of  Fotheringhay  after  her  death  was  clearly 
intended  to  prevent  this,  as  was  her  hugger-mugger  interment  at  Peterborough, 
ironically  opposite  another  Catholic  queen,  Catherine  of  Aragon;  but  all  these 
measures  were  negative  ones,  designed  to  counter  ideological  productions  rather 
than  to  foster  them.  There  is  no  "official"  account  of  the  execution,  no  discernible 
programmatic  agenda  underlying  those  of  its  details  which  can  be  reconstructed 
(others,  such  as  whether  or  not  music  was  played,  seem  destined  to  remain  forever 
vague) . ''^  Try  as  she  might,  Elizabeth  could  make  no  meaning  of  her  own  of  Mary  '  s 
death.  Its  very  necessity  demonstrated  all  too  clearly  that  Mary's  imprisonment 
had  had  no  reforming  effect  on  her;  and  if  death  was  to  be  ultimately  necessary, 
it  would  be  only  too  tempting  to  regard  as  wanton  cruelty  the  policy  that  had 
deferred  it  for  19  unhappy  years. 
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Mary's  imprisonment  and  eventual  execution  thus  reveal  not  only  an 
outstanding  example  of  the  practice  of  early  English  carcerality,  but  also  the 
absence  of  any  workable  theories  of  it.  In  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  The  Countess  of 
Pembroke's  Arcadia,  the  imprisoned  Pamela  sews,  just  as  Mary  did,  to  pass 
away  the  time;  but  when  commended  for  her  work,  she  replies,  "I  promise  you 
I  wrought  it  but  to  make  some  tedious  hours  believe  that  I  thought  not  of 
them."'^  Later,  in  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  scenes  of  the  work,  Pamela  is 
apparently  executed  (it  is  in  fact  a  masked  substitute  who  is  beheaded)  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  castle  in  which  she  is  being  detained,  while  a  kind  of 
Foucauldian  panopticon  is  created  by  the  drawing  back  of  the  curtains 
covering  the  internal  windows  in  the  cells  of  her  sister  Philoclea  and  their 
companion,  which  look  out  into  the  hall.  The  aim  of  this  charade  is  to  terrify 
Philoclea  into  marrying  her  cousin  Amphialus;  when  it  fails,  the  ritual  is 
repeated,  with  variations — Philoclea  is  forced  to  stand  under  the  scaffold  with 
her  head  protruding  so  that  she  appears  to  have  been  decapitated,  and  this  time 
it  is  Pamela  who  must  watch  the  masquerade.  However,  Pamela,  too,  is 
unmoved;  the  incident  proves  a  failure,  a  narrative  and  stylistic  red  herring.  As 
the  princesses  are  released,  events  begin  to  move  towards  a  resolution,  and  the 
work  reverts  to  a  more  urbane,  comic  tone.  The  bizarre  grand-guignol  of  the 
mock  executions  thus  stands  alone  in  it,  an  isolated,  unintegrable  moment,  just 
as  the  imprisonment  of  Mary  Stuart  remained  similarly  irreconcilable:  what 
Sidney  figures  is  the  ultimate  futility  both  of  carcerality  and  of  the  show  of 
power,  and  he  does  so,  interestingly  enough,  in  a  work  written  expressly  to 
please  a  woman,  his  sister,  Mary,  Countess  of  Pembroke.  The  entire  episode 
of  the  sisters'  detention  and  mock  execution  is  not  even  hinted  at  in  The  Old 
Arcadia,  the  original  version  of  the  work;  it  is  only  Sidney's  revision,  written 
at  his  sister's  home,  Wilton,  and  nominally  at  least  under  her  aesthetic 
supervision,  which  inserts  it.  What  was  its  appeal  supposed  to  be  for  the 
Countess? 

Prophetic  though  it  may  have  been  of  the  eventual  end  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots  it  can  have  no  direct  connection  with  it,  for  Sidney  '  s  own  death  preceded 
the  captive  queen's,  and  there  can  be  no  reason  to  imagine  that  his  sister's  later 
reworkings  extended  to  revisions  of  this  magnitude.  Nevertheless,  the  deten- 
tion and  mistreatment  of  royal  females  cannot  have  been  less  than  topical, 
especially  to  a  man  like  Sidney,  whose  political  agenda  involved  a  reconcili- 
ation between  the  sundered  poles  of  Protestantism  and  Catholicism.  The  other 
substantial  alterations  during  the  revision  centre  largely  on  the  character  of  the 
twQ  princes  who  act  as  its  heroes  —  Musidorus,  in  particular,  is  reformed  from 
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a  frustrated  rapist  in  the  early  version  to  a  model  of  bashfulness  —  and  perhaps 
the  episode  of  the  mock-beheadings,  which  seems  at  first  sight  so  much  like 
a  deviation  from  serious  purpose,  in  fact  belongs  to  much  the  same  set  of 
criteria  which  prompted  the  redrafting  of  the  princes,  offering  the  work  as 
politically-driven  commentary  rather  than  sheer  escapism  (its  very  concep- 
tion, after  all,  owed  its  existence  to  an  enforced  gap  in  Sidney's  own  political 
career,  occasioned  by  the  queen's  anger  at  his  interference  in  the  question  of 
her  marriage).  If  so,  the  greater  prominence  given  to  the  imprisonment  of 
women  should  be  seriously  read;  and  its  message  would  appear  to  be  clear  — 
as  in  Mary's  own  poetry,  detention  can  serve  only  a  spiritual  function, 
humbling  the  patience  of  the  proudly-inclined  Pamela,  and  not  a  political  one. 
At  best  a  stopgap,  at  worst  a  cruel  and  unusual  punishment,  it  operates 
primarily  as  a  ploy  to  gain  time,  or  in  the  hope  of  manipulating  the  outcome  of 
future  events,  and  while  a  spiritual  dimension  might  be  rudimentarily  appar- 
ent, the  most  obvious  element  of  early  modern  carcerality  is  its  own  bondage 
to  time,  and  its  vulnerability  to  interpretations  hostile  to  rather  than  supportive 
of  the  ideologies  of  those  who  practised  it. 

Of  course,  it  is  figured  precisely  as  such  a  non-time  in  the  opening  lines 
of  one  of  the  most  famous  of  all  female-authored  commentaries  on  imprison- 
ment, Elizabeth  F  s  own  poem  on  the  imprisonment  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots: 

The  doubt  of  future  foes 

Exiles  my  present  joy, 

And  wit  me  warnes  to  shun  such  snares 

As  threaten  mine  annoy. '^ 

Prison  figured  very  largely  in  both  the  writing  and  the  life  of  Elizabeth. 
Appropriately  enough,  her  very  first  literary  effort  had  been  a  translation  of 
Marguerite  de  Navarre's  Miroir  de  Varne  pécheresse,  made  as  a  gift  for  her 
fourth  and  last  stepmother,  Catherine  Parr,  and  offered  to  the  Queen  with  a 
cover  embroidered  by  Elizabeth' s  own  hand.  Eor  the  Pearl  of  the  Valois,  prison 
had  been  one  of  the  dominant  metaphors  of  the  oeuvre,  featuring  most 
obviously  in  her  final  work  Les  Prisons  and  her  "Complainte  pour  un  detenu 
prisonnier,"  and  in  this  as  in  her  other  work  she  may  well  have  influenced 
Elizabeth's  own  thought:  as  Elizabeth  Balestrieri  comments,  "both  queens 
continually  subverted  the  various  societal  'prisons'  designed  from  without  to 
check  them,  by  using  the  power  of  the  Word  (of  God),  itself  undergoing  re- 
formations, to  empower  their  texts. "'^ 

By  a  singular  irony,  it  may  well  have  been  Elizabeth's  own  ill-fated 
mother,  Anne  Boleyn,  who  obtained  a  copy  of  L^  miroir  de  V ame  pécheresse 
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from  Marguerite  herself,  before  ending  her  own  days  in  the  royal  prison  of  the 
Tower. '^  For  Marguerite,  prison  loomed  everywhere;  she  saw  her  marriage  as 
one,^^  she  had  to  suffer  the  detention  first  of  her  adored  brother  François  I  in 
a  Spanish  prison  and  then  the  prolonged  incarceration  of  his  two  young  sons 
in  his  place,  and  she  also  records  her  deep  distress  at  the  fate  of  the  anonymous 
"un  détenu  prisonnier,"  once  thought  to  be  François  I  himself  but  in  fact,  Abel 
Lefranc  has  convincingly  argued,  her  friend  Clément  Marot,  author,  appropri- 
ately enough,  of  L  ' Enfer }^  Even  affection  is  described,  in  her  work,  in  carcéral 
terms:  Samuel  Putnam  writes,  "her  first  'prison'  had  been  a  shimmering  'tour 
d'amour,'  a  sun-flooded  dungeon  of  love,"^^  and  she  speaks  of  it  in  terms  which 
interestingly  counterpoise  metaphorical  and  literal  connotations: 

Donques  pensez  si  ma  prison  cruelle, 
En  vous  voyant  partout,  me  sembloit  belle. 
Si  vostre  oeil  fut  mon  lyen  et  ma  corde, 
Vostre  parler,  que  souvent  je  recorde, 
,.      -  Fut  mes  durs  fers  et  ma  pesante  chaisne, 

Qui  me  faisoit  ainsy  qu'en  forte  géhenne 

Et  si  taisoys  ce  que  je  voulois  dire,  -       , 

^^  En  désirant  alonger  mon  martyre.^^ 

Starting  with  love,  this  moves  rapidly  through  to  a  more  spiritual  reading  of  the 
experience,  speaking  of  "hell"  and  "martyrdom."  Marguerite's  obsession  with 
prison  was  indeed  deeply  related  to  her  spirituality,  for  her  Huguenot  prefer- 
ences (which,  shared  by  Marot,  were  the  cause  of  his  imprisonment)  are 
abundantly  apparent  in  both  Les  Prisons  and  the  "Complainte  pour  un  detenu 
prisonnier."  Lefranc  declares  of  the  former  work  that  it  is  radically  informed 
by  "l'épopée  protestante  que  Marguerite  avait  devinée  et  entrevue,  et  à  laquelle 
elle  avait  manifestement  préludé  par  les  trois  chants  de  ses  mystérieuses 
Prisons  r^"^  and  of  the  latter  that  "dès  ce  debut,  d' une  allure  si  noble,  1  '  hommage 
rendu  au  Christ  médiateur  nous  fait  pressentir  les  sympathies  réformées  de 
celui  qui  va  nous  confier  ses  tristesses."-^ 

Into  this  traumatic  experience,  the  personae  of  Marguerite's  poems 
attempt  valiantly  to  infuse  meaning.  The  nameless  prisoner  of  the  "Complainte" 
affirms:  .. 

Certes  je  croy  que  par  ton  mandement 
Fortune  a  fait  contre  moy  son  effort.^^ 

He  admits  that  his  suffering  is  certainly  deserved: 
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Si  tu  voulois  la  peine  mesurer 
Jouxte  mes  faitz,  me  faudroit  endurer 
Nom  un  enfer,  mais  mille  millions, 
Pour  tant  de  maux,  delictz,  rebellions 
Que  j'ay  commis  en  trespassant  ta  Loy.^'' 

Nevertheless,  it  is  tellingly  ironic  that  the  prisoner  seems,  almost  certainly  with 
Marguerite's  connivance,  to  have  escaped  from  his  gaol,  which  strongly 
suggests  that  the  declaration  of  belief  that  his  imprisonment  is  God's  will 
represents  rather  an  attempt  to  comfort  than  a  serious  credo.  Moreover,  the 
repeated  association  of  prison  with  hell  serves  to  drain  it  of  any  recuperative 
potential:  no  purgatory,  it  is  subject  rather  to  the  quasi-pagan  force  of  Fortune, 
and  the  idea  that  it  might  bear  some  correlation  to  the  prisoner's  spiritual  state 
is  evoked  only  to  be  negated,  with  the  dismissal  that  it  is  not  sufficiently 
punitive.  The  carcéral  experience  offers  even  less  hope  of  spiritual  progress  in 
the  considerably  more  abstruse  Les  Prisons,  where  the  stress  on  its  metaphori- 
cal as  well  as  its  literal  nature  frequently  suggests  that  it  should  be  read  as  a 
delusory  state  of  spiritual  despair,  more  akin  to  the  Slough  of  Despond,  as  a 
mental  frame  from  which  one  must  shake  free,  than  to  any  kind  of  educative 
experience. 

Prison  becomes  even  more  drained  of  meaning  in  its  representation  in  the 
writings  and  speeches  of  Elizabeth  I,  who  was  so  acquainted  with  both  its 
privations  and  its  uses.  Her  attitude  to  it  was,  in  one  sense,  severely  practical: 
Foxe  relates  that  she  bore  no  grudge  towards  her  gaoler  at  Woodstock,  and 
indeed  "told  him,  when  Queen,  that  she  would  be  delighted  to  send  him  any 
prisoner  who  needed  to  be  'sharply  and  straightly  kept.'  In  her  litany  of 
nicknames  —  always  a  sign  of  her  affection  —  he  remained  'her  gaoler,'  and 
she  once  stayed  at  his  house  in  Norfolk."^^  The  promise  to  use  him  in  future 
clearly  registers  that  Elizabeth  understood  the  political  necessity  of  prison;  in 
her  own  case,  however,  she  claimed  precisely  not  to  understand  the  nature  of 
the  experience  when  she  told  the  guard  who  were  conveying  her  to  the  Tower, 
"I  marvel  what  the  nobles  mean  by  suffering  me,  a  prince,  to  be  led  into 
captivity,  the  Lord  knoweth  wherefore;  for  myself,  I  do  not."^^  "Marvelling" 
and  "not  knowing,"  Elizabeth  represents  herself  as  innocent  equally  of  crime 
and  of  the  intellectual  apprehension  of  her  situation.  A  similar  disingenuous- 
ness  characterises  other  examples  of  her  attitude  to  prison.  Collections  of  her 
writings  and  speeches  abound  with  references  to  her  own  imprisonment;  they 
contain  no  single  use  of  the  word  with  reference  to  the  woman  she  herself  kept 
a  prisoner,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  though  she  does  refer  to  Mary  as  "in  prison" 
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during  her  period  of  detention  in  Scotland.^^  Her  language  is  equally  slippery 
when  it  comes  to  Mary's  ex-husband,  Bothwell,  incarcerated  in  Elsinore  until 
he  died  insane:  Elizabeth  wrote  to  Frederick  II  of  Denmark  that  Bothwell,  "as 
we  have  heard,  by  your  Serenity's  command  is  in  safe  keeping  in  Denmark."^' 
And  the  same  coyness  characterises  her  description  of  her  own  treatment  of 
Essex:  "the  Earl  is  well  lodged  at  one  of  his  friends,  with  a  beautiful  room  and 
a  garden  to  walk  in."^^ 

Elizabeth's  spiritual  development  after  her  initial  encounter  with  the 
thought  of  Marguerite  de  Navarre  was  again  informed  by  carcerality  when  she 
set  herself  to  translating  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy,  written  by  Boethius 
when  in  prison.  Boethius  also  formed  the  model  for  her  original  poem  written 
on  a  shutter  in  Woodstock.  Frances  Teague  comments  of  this: 

Like  Boethius,  Elizabeth  was  a  prisoner  when  she  wrote  her  poem.  In  the 
lyric,  her  love  for  Boethius  combines  with  her  sense  of  unjust  treatment. 
Following  the  Christian  stoicism  of  Boethius,  Elizabeth  believes  that 
Fortune  governs  human  affairs  and  that  the  rule  of  Fortune  sometimes  allows 
freedom  for  the  guilty  and  imprisonment  for  the  innocent  (like  herself).  But 
since  men  are  caught  of  Fortune's  wheel,  little  can  be  done  to  alter  this  state 
-of  affairs.  This  viewpoint  is  an  orthodox  one,  though  one  notes  that  the  last 
line  of  her  shutter  poem  and  the  couplet  "On  Fortune"  both  express  faith  that 
God  will  recognize  her  virtue  and  send  her  foes  "all  they  have  taught."^^ 

Once  again,  Elizabeth  is  militantly  innocent;  she  has  nothing  to  learn  from  her 
experience.  It  merely  represents  a  chance  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel,  and  as  such, 
it  will  ultimately  be  reversed.  The  spiritual  is  invariably  imbricated  in  the 
political  in  Elizabeth's  thought:  Tucker  Brooke  comments  aptly  that  even  in 
her  latest  work  we  can  detect  "some  persistence  of  the  twelve-year  child's 
confusion  between  her  earthly  and  heavenly  father  .  .  .  The  God  she  prays  to 
is  a  sovereign  of  wrath  and  unsearchable  ways,  who  can,  however,  be  counted 
on  to  support  the  Tudor  policy  and  rejoice  with  his  daughter  when  she  outwits 
her  enemies."^"^ 

Not  only  spiritually,  then,  but  politically,  imprisonment  performs,  ulti- 
mately, no  function  at  all.  Only  within  the  discourse  of  religion  can  some 
modicum  of  meaning  be  recuperated  for  it,  and  there  the  Protestant  perspective 
of  Elizabeth  allows  her  to  see  it  only  in  terms  of  punishment  for  others,  rather 
than  a  period  of  trial  for  herself: 

Thou  causedst  the  guiltie  to  be  losed 

From  bandes,  wherein  are  innocents  inclosed: 

Causing  the  guiltless  to  be  straite  reserved, 
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And  freeing  those  that  death  had  well  deserved. 
But  by  her  envie  can  be  nothing  wroughte, 
So  God  send  to  my  foes  all  they  have  thoghte. 

ELIZABETHE,  PRISONNER^^ 

Instead  of  writing  about  her  imprisonment,  Elizabeth  was  more  anxious  to 
write  her  way  out  of  it.  In  her  appeal  to  her  sister  Mary,  her  normally  crisp  style 
gives  way  to  a  clear  desire  to  spin  out  words,  to  play  for  time:  as  Paul  Johnson 
comments,  "the  letter  is  verbose,  dominated  by  her  evident  horror  of  the 
Tower."^^  She  seems  to  have  envisaged  the  letter  as  merely  an  unsatisfactory 
substitute  for  a  personal  interview: 

The  letter  from  Elizabeth  to  Mary  shows  how  terrified  she  was  at  that  time. 
The  handwriting  so  praised  by  Roger  Ascham  is  scrawled  and  uneven;  she 
filled  only  one  sheet  and  part  of  another,  and  drew  wavering  diagonal  lines 
across  that  second  page  so  that  nothing  could  be  added  by  anyone  bent  on 
forgery.  In  her  letter  Elizabeth  reiterates  her  innocence  and  asks  to  be 
allowed  to  see  Mary  personally  to  plead  her  case;  she  cites  instances  of 
people  who  have  been  condemned  because  they  were  denied  the  chance  to 
speak  to  the  ruler.^'' 

For  Elizabeth,  imprisonment  here  is  figured  as  the  unwritable — indeed  the  paper 
must  be  disfigured  to  prevent  further  inscription  of  it.  Nothing  speaks  so 
powerfully  as  those  criss-cross  lines  of  the  need  to  control  any  writing  of  that 
which  she  herself  cannot  and  does  not  wish  to  write,  and  nothing  speaks  so  strongly 
of  the  problematic  of  the  recuperation  of  meaning  from  the  blank  page  of 
imprisonment.  Or  perhaps  one  other  prisoner  images  it  even  better:  Lord  Guilford 
Dudley,  husband  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  carved  into  the  wall  of  his  cell  an  elaborate 
family  tree,  complete  with  verse  morals  and  mottos,  which  can  still  be  seen.^^  Jane, 
his  wife,  a  devout  Protestant,  carved  nothing  at  all  in  her  own  prison. 
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^  The  "Honest  Style"  of 

Ben  Jonson's  Epigrams 

and  The  Forest 
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Summary:  During  his  imprisonment  for  the  murder  of  Gabriel  Spencer  in 
1598,  Ben  Jonson  converted  to  the  outlawed  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  for 
the  next  12  years  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  his  recusant  status.  Jonson's 
biography  and  the  historical  documents  treating  conversion  and  recusancy 
offer  evidence  of  the  importance  Jonson  placed  on  codified  religion,  and 
provide  a  distinctly  religious  context  for  much  of  what  has  been  long  assumed 
to  be  an  exclusively  classically-based  secular  ethics  operating  in  his  writing. 

That  much  of  Ben  Jonson's  poetry  is  socially  oriented  is  a  critical  common 
place.  This  aspect  of  his  poetry  has  shaped  most  readings  and  has  raised 
to  the  point  of  general  assumption  that  Jonson's  poetry  is  almost  entirely 
secular.  Yet  the  presence  of  some  clearly  reUgious  concepts  in  Jonson's  first 
two  published  collections  {Epigrams  and  The  Forest),  printed  under  his 
scrutiny  in  the  1 6 1 6  Folio,  calls  for  a  reassessment  of  this  view,  much  as  a  better 
understanding  of  Jonson's  ongoing  interest  in  religious  matters  should  answer 
specious  arguments  about  his  "sincerity."  Moreover,  such  a  reassessment  will 
help  show  that  what  distinguishes  Jonson's  poetry  is  not  only  the  plain  style, 
the  neo-classicism,  and  the  well-defined  ethical  system,  but  also  the  manner  in 
which  he  handles  the  fusion  of  two  important  cultural  currents  :  the  anthropocentrism 
of  contemporary  religious  thought  and  the  phenomenon  of  the  stylized  honest 
man.  Among  observations  both  satiric  and  laudatory,  we  find  enough  evi- 
dences in  Epigrams  and  The  Forest  to  indicate  that  Jonson  consciously  wished  to 
separate  himself  from  a  purely  secular  poetic  tradition,  and  from  association  with 
contemporaries  who  were  using  the  court  and  patronage  system  without 
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conscience.  In  a  sense,  he  tells  the  reader  how  to  read  his  verse  by  providing 
signposts  to  prevent  the  assumption  that  his  ethical  stances  and  social  criti- 
cisms lack  a  solid  religious  foundation. 

We  do  not,  admittedly,  find  an  abundance  of  traditional  religious  symbol- 
ism and  language,  nor  an  abundance  of  texts  in  which  Jonson  wrestles  with  his 
own  shortcomings,  and  so  the  trend  to  explain  Jonson' s  verse  in  terms  of 
something  else  —  his  similarity  to  Bacon,  his  dissimilarity  to  Donne,  and  so 
forth  —  points  to  a  serious  problem:  it  is  often  easier  to  discuss  his  works  by 
analogy  than  by  analysis.  In  many  of  Donne's  and  Herbert's  poems,  for 
example,  we  see  faith  of  professional  clergymen;  Jonson  was  a  layman.  My 
intention  in  this  essay  is  not  to  re-classify  Jonson  as  a  religious  poet,  nor  to  de- 
emphasize  the  work  of  generations  of  readers  who  have  traced  his  classical 
borrowings  and  allusions.  But  by  concentrating  on  those  references,  and  by 
noting  the  absence  of  the  transcendent,  sacramental,  even  mystical  trends  of 
some  contemporaries,  what  we  may  have  overlooked  in  Jonson' s  version  of 
what  constituted  the  religious,  and  he  is  surprisingly  consonant  with  the  most 
orthodox  Christian  teachings.  He  does  not  conform  to  a  rigid  schema  in  which  the 
religious  and  the  social  (or  political)  or  the  sacred  and  the  secular  are  totally 
incompatible.  If  we  separate  formally  theological  (or  explicitly  religious)  matters 
from  moral  and  ethical  issues,  we  have,  in  effect,  imposed  academic  distinctions 
that  were  relatively  unimportant  to  him,  as  they  often  were  to  Erasmus,  More,  and 
Vives  —  men  of  faith  and  leaming  whom  Jonson  greatly  admired. 

Further,  by  expecting  an  emotional  intensity  that  characterizes  much  of 
Donne  and  Herbert,  we  risk  holding  Jonson  to  an  unfair  and  questionably 
applicable  standard.  Jonson  addresses  this  matter  at  the  opening  of  "To 
Heaven"  {The  Forest  XV),  with  his  speaker  asking. 

Good,  and  great  God,  can  I  not  think  of  thee, 
But  it  must,  straight,  my  melancholy  be? 
Is  it  interpreted  in  me  disease, 
That,  laden  with  my  sins,  I  seek  for  ease?  (1-4)' 

The  connection  between  contemplation  and  melancholy,  or  religiosity  and 
anguish,  annoys  the  speaker  because  he  does  not  see  the  two  as  inextricably 
tied.  Extremes  in  behavior  and  extremes  in  emotion  are,  generally  speaking, 
among  the  things  Jonson  attacks  in  his  writings;  that  he  should  exercise  a 
restraint  consistent  with  his  "classicism"  is  not  surprising.  If  comparisons  must 
be  made,  we  might  at  least  realize  that  emotional  passages  that  seem  quite 
effective  and  natural  in  Donne's  "Holy  Sonnets"  or  Herbert's  The  Temple 
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would  appear  profoundly  out  of  character  —  indeed  rather  hollow  —  in 
Jonson's  works.  Even  the  two  funeral  poems  for  his  children,  marking  times 
of  great  grief  and  loss,  gather  much  of  their  strength  by  the  control  they  display. 
Rather  than  judging  from  the  number  of  religious  references  —  of  from  their 
lack  of  either  emotional  anguish  or  theological  ingenuity  —  that  Jonson 
himself  lacked  religious  conviction,  we  should  conclude  quite  the  opposite. 
Jonson's  plain  style  might  not  suit  an  ecstatic,  but  it  does  serve  the  needs  of  a  poet 
who  found  in  religion  matter  for  rational  consideration.  By  taking  Jonson's 
religious  interests  seriously,  the  modem  reader  may  find  in  his  poetry  a  remarkable 
demonstration  of  religiosity  in  his  commitment  to  an  "honest"  style. 

In  an  important  passage  in  the  Conversations,  William  Drummond  of 
Hawthornden  records  that  "Of  all  styles  he  [Jonson]  loved  to  be  named  honest, 
and  hath  of  that  an  hundred  letters  so  naming  him"  (658-659).  It  is  a  simple 
enough  label,  yet  a  crucial  one,  for  it  hinges  on  a  highly  complex  word  that  both 
looks  back  to  classical  ethics  and  directly  at  issues  of  religiosity  and  earthly 
behavior  in  Jonson  '  s  day .  Jonson  used  the  terms  "honest"  and  "honesty"  many 
times  in  his  work,  and  in  a  manner  that  shows  his  understanding  of  them  to  be 
far  beyond  simple  candor  or  probity.^  Among  his  recordings  in  Discoveries,  for 
example,  are  the  description  of  Shakespeare  as  "(indeed)  honest"  (813);  the 
claim  that  two  things  "give  a  man  reputation  in  council ...  the  opinion  of  his 
honesty;  and  the  opinion  of  his  wisdom"  (105-107);  a  pronouncement  that 
"Wisdom  without  honesty  is  mere  craft,  and  cozenage"  (111-112);  and  a 
passage  on  a Jw/<2//o,  in  which  he  records: 

I  have  seen,  that  poverty  makes  men  do  unfit  things;  but  honest  men  should 
not  do  them  :  they  should  gain  otherwise.  Though  a  man  be  hungry,  he  should 
not  play  the  parasite.  That  hour,  wherein  I  would  repent  me  to  be  honest: 
there  were  ways  enough  open  for  me  to  be  rich  (  1 320- 1 325). 

It  is  an  important  notion  for  Jonson,  and  a  look  at  his  education  and  some 
intellectual  religious  currents  clarifies  the  profound  nature  of  a  remark  that 
even  Drummond  may  have  taken  lightly. 

Camden's  tutelage  at  Westminster  (celebrated  in  Epigrams  XIV)  brought 
Jonson  the  occasion  to  study  and  to  appreciate  the  writings  of  the  classical  past, 
an  activity  in  which  he  delighted  all  his  life  —  and  one  which  he  strongly 
advocated  for  others.  In  a  section  of  Discoveries  (2232-2237)  in  which  he 
demonstrates  his  acquaintance  with  (and  approbation  of)  the  humanist  pro- 
gram of  education,  he  offers  suggestions  for  a  youth's  reading  list.  After 
naming  Livy,  Sallust,  Donne,  and  others,  he  recalls  that  Quintilian  had 
recommended  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  states  that  selections  in  reading  matter 
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should  be  made  with  a  view  to  the  students'  level  of  development.  Here  and 
elsewhere,  we  see  Jonson's  approach  to  the  classics  set  firmly  in  the  educa- 
tional objectives  of  his  day.  Locating  connections  between  classical  and 
Christian  thought  in  the  period  is  certainly  nothing  new;  many  useful  studies 
have  established  the  adapting  and  adopting  that  operate  in  Renaissance 
thought.^  But  a  brief  look  at  some  foundational  trends  in  educational  and 
religious  thought  is  useful  in  evaluating  Jonson's  assumptions.  Morality  and 
ethical  behavior  were  as  tied  to  the  study  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  poetry  as 
they  were  to  their  own  philosophical  disciplines.  There  was  material  in  the 
pagan  works  of  the  earlier  era  that  remained  valuable  to  a  Christian  society  — 
principles  and  modes  of  behavior  that,  far  from  being  contradictory  to  the 
tenets  of  Christianity,  were  quite  consonant  with  codified  religious  faith. 

Jonson's  education  and  the  humanist  assumptions  that  surrounded  the 
teaching  and  learning  of  the  classical  writers  were  not  predicated  on  the  notion 
that  the  models  of  the  ancient  world  provided  an  alternative  to  belief.  Even  as 
orthodox  and  conservative  a  group  as  the  Tridentine  fathers  acknowledged  the 
value  (albeit  a  limited  one)  of  some  of  the  classics  when,  in  one  of  the  council' s 
closing  documents,  they  stated  that  "Ancient  books  written  by  heathens  may 
by  reason  of  their  elegance  and  quality  of  style  be  permitted,  but  may  by  no 
means  be  read  to  children.'"^  And  more  directly,  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  establishment  of  Jesuits'  schools,  argued  for  the  benefits  of  the 
classics  in  developing  a  devout  life  once  certain  texts  were  reviewed  for 
dishonesta,^  a  clear  indicator  of  the  assumed  religious  connotations  of  "hon- 
esty." Rather  than  conclude  fromjonson's  love  for  classical  writers  that  he  was 
somehow  more  at  home  with  their  paganism  and  stoicism  than  with  his 
contemporary  world's  Christianity,  we  might  see  how  in  his  educational 
program  he  was  taught  to  see  the  distinctions  between  the  two. 

In  his  studies  of  humanism  and  Christian  humanism  in  sixteenth-  and 
seventeenth-century  France,  Henri  Bremond  has  described  a  situation  similar 
to  Jonson's  at  Westminster  School,  in  which  professed  Christians  remained 
staunchly  humanistic  in  their  educational  endeavors  as  the  humanist  move- 
ment itself  experienced  a  division  of  religious  and  secular  proponents: 

Après  l'humanisme  chrétien  de  la  renaissance,  apparaît  un  humanisme 
indépendant  qui  semble  se  développer  parallèlement  à  la  pensée  et  à  la  vie 
chrétiennes,  mais  sans  rapport  nécessaire  avec  elles,  un  humanisme  séparé, 
tacitement  conçu  comme  étranger  a  la  religion,  indépendant  du  surnaturel, 
pouvant  achever  sa  perfection  propre  en  restant  tout  humain,  humanisme  de 
l'honnête  homme.^ 
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This  separation  between  religion  and  the  classics,  handled  smoothly  by  the 
schools  of  Port-Royal  and  the  Jesuits,^  leads  to  important  questions.  Was  the 
education  that  students  of  Jonson's  day  (in  England  or  in  France)  received  a 
unified  endeavor,  or  actually  two  parallel  "educations"?  How  closely  were  the 
classics  aligned  with  religion?  To  what  degree  were  they  taught  as  valid 
contemporary  models?  And,  at  the  heart  of  the  matter,  as  Bremond  as  posed  it: 
"Tel  élève,  peut-il  sortir  du  collège  de  Clermont  excellent  humaniste  et  fort 
mauvais  chrétien,  n'ayant  voulu  suivre  qu'une  branche  de  l'enseignement"?^ 
Similarly,  could  Jonson  have  left  Westminster  —  even  if  unwillingly  —  in 
confusion  over  the  place  of  the  classics  in  the  life  of  a  Christian?  Not  likely. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  school  day,  when  students  and  their  teachers 
gathered  for  morning  prayers,  the  daily  routine  was  shaped  around  occasions 
of  formal  prayer  and  worship.  Time  was  set  aside  for  recitation  of  the  Psalms, 
prayers  for  the  Queen,  thanksgiving  for  the  school,  choir  lessons,  and  evening 
prayers.^  There  was  no  equating  religion  and  classical  studies  and,  under 
Camden's  careful  scholarly  eye,  little  chance  to  see  the  two  as  equal. 

Most  Christian  thinkers  had  long  allowed  that  some  valid  connections 
could  be  made  between  revealed  truth  and  the  attempts  to  ascertain  that  truth 
by  the  pagan  classical  writers.  Indeed,  by  Jonson's  time,  a  considerable  amount 
of  what  would  be  formally  classical  had  been  absorbed  into  the  corpus  of 
orthodox  Christian  thought.  From  David  MacPherson's  catalogue  of  Jonson's 
library,'^  we  can  see  that  in  religious  reading  Jonson's  taste  ran  to  the  eclectic: 
patristic  writers  who  worked  to  accomodate  pagan  and  Christian  perspectives, 
for  example,  and  humanists  who  saw  religious  matters  as  greater  than  isolated 
academic  disciplines.  In  sum,  the  Christian  Church  had,  to  a  degree,  begun  to 
come  to  terms  with  what  would  be  labeled  Renaissance  anthropocentrism 
centuries  before  the  fact,  and  we  see  the  result  in  popular  and  scholarly 
religious  texts  and  manuals  of  the  time. 

In  his  commentary  on  Boethius'  De  Trinitaîe,  Thomas  Aquinas  addresses  the 
important  distinction  between  faith  and  religion.  Citing  Cicero  (in  De  inventione) 
as  the  one  who  had  located  religion  within  the  province  of  justice,  Thomas 
Aquinas  maintains  that  "Religion  also  consists  in  activity  regarding  our  neighbor"; 
he  distinguishes  the  physical  acts  of  worship  (proper  to  the  exercise  of  religion) 
from  the  mental  acts  of  piety  and  faith.  Faith  is  the  source  and  cause  of  religion, 
and  thus  the  underlying  principle  by  which  the  cardinal  virtues  —  demonstrated 
in  human,  social  action  —  become  valuable,  or  properly  directed  towards  God." 

Jonson  is  not  unique  in  seeing  the  close  relationship  between  faith  and 
religion  as  Aquinas  distinguished  the  terms.  The  classical  calls  to  ethical 
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thought  and  virtuous  action,  far  from  being  antithetical  to  Christian  faith,  had 
been  absorbed  into  the  works  of  Augustine,  Anselm,  Bernard,  and  many 
others.  Thomas  à  Kempis'  enormously  popular  Imitation  of  Christ  (c.  1441) 
had,  as  Johan  Huizinga  describes  it,  rescued  devotion  from  elitism  and 
fanaticism  and  brought  it  back  to  everyday  life.'^  Even  this  work,  so  clearly 
designed  to  focus  the  reader's  energies  on  the  spiritual  life  and  dependence  on 
God,  emphasizes  the  humanity  of  Jesus  and  the  need  for  a  personal  friendship 
with  the  God-made-man. '^  Declining  interest  in  scholastic  debate  and  theo- 
logical definition  was,  essentially,  both  a  cause  and  an  effect  of  an  increasing 
interest  in  humanity.  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  generally,  we 
see  a  decrease  in  theological  treatises  and  an  accompanying  interest  in  popular 
devotional  writings.  Among  these,  the  most  influential  display  careful  atten- 
tion to  matters  of  behavior  and  social  conduct  in  the  secular  world.  In  so  doing, 
they  carry  on  a  Christian  tradition,  assumed  from  the  biblical  and  patristic 
writers  forward,  in  which  faith  and  works,  belief  and  virtuous  actions,  were  to 
be  intimately  tied  in  human  aspirations  for  salvation. 

Two  major  examples  of  this  genre  illustrate  the  emphasis  religious  writers 
of  the  period  placed  on  earthly  conduct.  The  Spiritual  Exercises  of  saint 
Ignatius  Loyola  (completed  c.  1 535)  bear  a  clear  explanation  of  their  purpose: 
"to  conquer  oneself,  and  order  one's  life,  without  being  influenced  in  one's 
decision  by  any  inordinate  affection."  Central  to  the  Ignatian  work  is  the  notion 
of  a  valid  and  proper  "election"  of  a  way  of  life,  accompanied  by  the 
understanding  that,  although  the  ultimate  purpose  of  a  human  being' s  life  is  to 
serve  and  honor  God,  all  acts,  words,  and  thoughts  realized  here  on  earth  are 
nonetheless  important.  '"^  Similarly,  saint  François  de  Sales'  Introduction  to  the 
Devout  Life  (completed  1608)  contains  sections  treating  friendship,  propriety  in 
clothing,  speech,  games  and  pastimes,  and  the  like,  under  the  heading  "Sundry 
Counsels  Concerning  the  exercise  of  Virtues."'^  Both  works  are  grounded  solidly 
in  the  belief  that  an  emotional  apprehension  and  desire  for  God  were  not  enough 
to  ensure  one's  spiritual  well-being;  the  exercise  of  the  traditional  virtues  was 
essential  to  a  practising  Christian.  Religion  was  not  simply  a  subscription  to  a  body 
of  teachings;  it  comprehended  as  well  an  earthly  life  well-lived. 

For  those  like  Jonson  who  had  not  chosen  to  enter  the  professed  religious 
life  or  the  academic  life  of  theology,  religion  had  everything  to  do  with  earthly 
affairs:  morality  and  ethics,  academically  separate  from  the  province  of 
theology  proper  were,  for  the  layman,  the  ordinary  Christian,  subjects  most 
clearly  aligned  with  religiosity.  Faith  in  the  central  mysteries  of  Christianity 
(particularly  the  Resurrection  and  the  Incarnation)  did  not  cease  to  be  the 
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supreme  measure  of  one's  spiritual  state,  but  the  practice  of  a  good  and  virtuous 
life,  the  subject  of  moral  philosophy,  was  not  far  behind.  In  this  regard,  writings 
in  the  period  that  treated  matters  of  morality  and  virtue  (or  perhaps  more  often, 
immorality  and  vice)  were  not  fundamentally  secular.  Similarly,  literary  acts 
of  praise  and  admonishment  for  admirable  or  detestable  qualities  and  actions 
gain  their  strength  because  of  the  religious  values  that  a  society  presumes. 

The  artist's  decision  to  sketch  portraits  of  "characters"  who  are  remarkable 
for  their  possession  (or  lack)  of  a  particular  trait,  to  mention  virtues  and  vices,  or 
to  engage  in  either  panegyrics  or  satiric  attacks,  to  name  a  few  common  literary 
modes,  actually  makes  no  sense  outside  a  given  set  of  accepted  standards.  In 
Jonson' s  England,  those  standards  were  shaped  by  organized  Christianity.  The 
impetus  of  the  popular  devotional  manuals,  which  exhorted  all  to  a  good  and 
temperate  life  regardless  of  occupation  or  social  status,  reflected  the  notion  that 
each  individual  held  a  place  in  a  society  which,  in  turn,  took  its  place  in  divinely 
ordered  creation.  Religion  and  social  theory  were  intimately  tied. 

Jonson  certainly  knew  what  he  meant  when  he  told  Drummond  that  he 
most  loved  to  be  named  "honest."  The  classical  notion  of  "honesty,"  ex- 
pounded by  Aristotle  and  Cicero,  had  by  Jonson' s  day  come  to  mean  more  than 
the  quality  of  being  frank  or  existing  in  a  state  of  honor.  Aristotle  had  located 
the  concept  in  the  realm  of  Justice,  and  understood  it  to  mean,  in  part,  a 
sensitive  perception  of  the  rights  of  others  and  respect  for  their  property.'^ 
Cicero  identified  it  with  both  decorous  behavior  and  an  ethical  respect  for 
truthfulness.'^  It  stood  as  Seneca's  supreme  good  and  Quintilian's  highest 
aspiration  for  the  writer  or  speaker.  As  a  scrupulous  approach  to  social 
involvement  and  activity,  honesty,  embracing  moderation  and  good  taste,  was 
central  to  the  classical  period's  attitude  towards  personal  appearance  and 
conduct.  But  without  the  promise  of  an  eternal  life  with  God  in  heaven,  the 
classical  writers  extolled  honest  temporal  behavior  for  its  own  inherent  value 
and  for  its  contribution  to  social  harmony. 

In  Christian  writings,  however,  the  same  type  of  behavior  drew  its  value 
from  being  an  appropriate  mirror  of  divine  order  that  pleased  God.  In  this  light, 
Jonson  records  from  Lipsius  in  Discoveries: 

Truth  is  man's  proper  good;  and  the  only  immortal  thing,  was  given  to  our 
mortality  to  use.  No  good  Christian,  or  Ethnic,  if  he  be  honest,  can  miss  it: 
No  statesman,  or  patriot  should.  For  without  truth  all  the  actions  of  mankind, 
are  craft,  malice,  or  what  you  will,  rather  than  wisdom  (659-665). 

During  the  medieval  period,  the  highly  complex  (and  versatile)  term  came  to 
be  associated  with  both  secular  courtly  behavior  and  religiosity.'^  Jonson' s 
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own  copy  of  Mancinus'  De  quattuor fontibus  honestatis,  qui  a  ratione  habent 
originem,  a  Latin  poem  on  the  four  cardinal  virtues,'^  is  but  one  example  of  a 
religious  work  that  assumes  the  religiosity  of  honestas;  from  the  thirteenth 
century  on,  ecclesiastical  canons  treating  clerical  behavior  were  often  titled 
"De  vita  et  honestate  clericorum."^"  C.  Stephen  Jaeger  has  shown  that  the 
Ciceronian  association  of  propriety  in  both  word  and  deed  with  honestas 
developed  in  such  a  way  that  the  term  eventually  found  its  way  into  baptismal 
directives.  As  time  passed,  Saint  Ambrose  clarified  Cicero's  claim  that  there 
could  be  no  honestas  without  decorum  by  comparing  the  two  concepts  to 
physical  beauty  and  health:  there  could  be  no  physical  beauty  without  health, 
and  so  decorous  acts  were  necessary  indicators  of  inner  virtue.  If  externals  such 
as  manners,  appropriate  dress,  and  disciplined  speech  mirrored  inner  virtue, 
Jaeger  argues,  then  the  fostering  of  these  things  was  an  obligation,  especially 
for  a  cleric  living  "honestly"  in  the  world.^'  The  coupling  of  external  actions 
and  appearances  —  including  acts  of  speech  —  with  inner  virtue  is  so  common 
in  the  Renaissance  that  it  is  impossible  to  select  an  individual  writer  as  the 
source  or  principal  spokesman.  Thus  it  is  not  surprising  that  honestas  should 
have  a  prominent  place  in  Renaissance  thought. 

Donna  C.  Stanton  has  described  the  regeneration  of  the  classical  honnête 
homme  in  Renaissance  and  seventeenth-century  France  as  a  highly  conscious, 
highly  stylized  phenomenon  in  which  classical  elegance  in  speech  and  gesture 
became  the  standards  by  which  a  man  established  himself  in  polished  society  .^^ 
Courtiership,  defined  in  Castiglione,  found  its  finest  expressions  in  those  of 
noble  birth;  excellence  in  arms,  athletics,  and  arts,  garnished  with  requisite 
sprezzatura  was  to  be  displayed  to  gain  the  favorable  opinion  of  others  — 
especially  those  in  power.  For  the  writer,  elegance  and  eloquence,  according 
to  Quintilian's  ideal,  were  to  be  developed  through  "priestly  dedication. "^^ 
Living  well,  as  it  were,  and  consciously  performing  to  maintain  style,  became 
an  end  unto  itself.  The  form,  to  borrow  the  literary  term,  could  exist  as  the 
content.  This  exclusively  secular  approach  to  life,  evidenced  in  French  authors 
like  the  Chevalier  de  Méré,  and  later  in  local  adaptations  and  translations  of 
Castiglione,  was  a  by-product  of  humanism,  and  one  from  which  Jonson 
wished  to  separate  himself.  Jonson' s  remark  to  Drummond  that  he  loved  to  be 
named  "honest"  above  all  other  labels  deserves  a  closer  look  because  he  was 
intimately  involved  in  a  courtly  world  that  had  often  rewarded  empty  courtly 
performance  with  material  benefits;  he  loved  the  title,  or  "style,"  because  he  saw 
himself  as  worthy  of  its  original  meaning.  What  makes  honesty  religious  is  its 
foundation  in  Justice,  where  people  are  praised  or  censured  according  to  their 
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words  and  deeds,  religion,  as  we  have  seen  in  Aquinas,  bears  heavily  on  the  quality 
of  individual  conduct  and  on  human  relationships.  Justice,  as  a  virtue  promoted 
by  the  Christian  faith,  demands  that  people  treat  each  other  fairly  —  as  Augustine 
said,  it  demands  that  we  "give  every  man  his  due."^"^  Prudence  further  demands  that 
judgments  be  realistic,  and  this  sometimes  means  singling  out  the  aberrant  for 
correction,  sometimes  singling  out  the  virtuous  for  praise. 

In  the  dedicatory  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Jonson  termed  his 
Epigrams  the  "ripest"  of  his  studies,  and  chose  to  open  the  collection  with  an 
admonition  to  readers:  "To  read  it  well:  that  is,  to  understand."  This  caveat  is 
not  a  particularly  warm  welcome  to  the  poetic  world  that  follows  it,  but 
nonetheless  draws  attention  early  to  the  fact  that  the  verses  that  comprise  the 
collection  were  composed  and  chosen  for  publication  deliberately  and  care- 
fully. Often  portraits  of  contemporary  people  and  manners,  the  Epigrams 
collectively  offer  both  glimpses  into  the  day's  conduct  and,  more  importantly, 
points  of  entry  into  Jonson' s  attitude  towards  prevailing  customs  and  morals. ^^ 

Jonson  wastes  no  time  in  separating  himself  from  inept  poets  who  had  given 
epigrams  a  bad  name,  and  concludes  the  second  poem  with  a  proverbial  musing: 

He  that  departs  with  his  own  honesty 

For  vulgar  praise,  doth  it  too  dearly  buy  (13-14). 

This  apparently  conventional  closing  actually  introduces  an  important  warn- 
ing to  the  reader.  The  poems  will  be  "honest,"  that  is,  truthful  in  their  content 
and  sincere  in  their  judgments;  and  the  speaker,  too,  will  be  prudent  and 
consistent  in  his  standards  for  criticism  and  praise.  What  will  guard  them  both 
from  "vulgar  praise"  is  the  absence  of  the  shocking  and  the  merely  flattering. 
Conventional  panegyric  adulation  and  clever,  but  nonetheless  artless,  profan- 
ity, the  stuff  of  incompetent  poetry,  are  the  province  of  the  self-stylized 
versifier,  but  not  the  basis  of  this  poet's  verses.  From  the  outset  of  the 
collection,  we  see  a  poet  who  states  at  once  that  he  is  working  within  a  tradition 
(that  of  classical  epigram)  and  outside  current  practice.  This  gap  between  form 
and  content  provides  a  useful  parallel  to  the  larger  gap  Jonson  created  between 
his  own  efforts  at  self-advancement  through  the  courtier  system  and  those  of 
the  vain  pretenders  whose  external  form  —  in  dress,  speech,  and  fawning 
manners  —  revealed  all  there  was  to  see  of  their  personal  content  —  their 
morals,  values,  and  vision. 

Jonson  condemns  alchemists  for  their  abuses  of  knowledge  and  intellec- 
tual power  (VI),  brothel  proprietors  who  conceal  the  facts  of  their  shops  by 
renaming  them  "hot-houses"  (VII),  and  courtiers  who  use  their  wealth  to 
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obstruct  due  process  of  the  law  (VIII).  An  unscrupulous  Lieutenant  Shift  and 
an  unprincipled  Doctor  Empiric  close  a  group  of  poems  designed  to  highlight 
an  unsavory  sector  of  Jonson's  society.  Though  Jonson  had  claimed  to  be  no 
"herald"  (IX),  these  poems,  as  much  because  of  as  despite  their  apparent  simplicity 
and  clarity,  have  tempted  many  to  see  in  them  the  expressions  of  a  self-righteous 
judge,  the  observations  of  a  morally  superior  being  meting  out  poetic  death 
sentences  for  crimes  of  fraud,  lust,  and  gluttony.  Such  are  the  subjects,  moreover, 
favored  by  the  pseudo-ethical  honnête  homme,  who  in  his  decrees  affirms  a 
commonly  accepted  set  of  behavioral  norms  by  citing  those  who  are  unable  —  or 
unwilling  —  to  elevate  themselves  to  his  own  aristocratic  code.  But  far  from 
playing  here  the  honest  man,  Jonson  may  be  searching  out  that  which,  as  Robert 
Wiltenburg  puts  it,  distinguishes  the  moralizer  from  the  moralist: 

The  "moralizer"  pretends  to  an  authority  derived  from  his  own  spurious 
purity,  the  "moralist"  relies  upon  his  own  intimate  experience  of  the 
temptations  and  vices  he  condemns  and  warns  against ...  the  speaker's  close 
involvement  with  the  objects  of  his  criticism  and  his  own  self-criticism, 
make  him  more  moralist  than  moralizer.  .  r^ 

Readers  like  Wiltenburg  help  us  locate  Jonson's  moral  authority  in  an  acute 
self-awareness  earned  by  experience  both  of  temptation  and  reformation.  In 
failing  to  take  seriously  Jonson's  often  expressed  religious  concerns,  we  can 
too  easily  miss  the  fine  distinction  between  hollow  form  and  perfectly  matched 
form  and  content:  honest  morality  honestly  set  forth. 

Jonson  the  moralist  is  everywhere  to  be  seen  in  the  Epigrams  —  and  to  be 
sure,  he  draws  amply  on  classical  ethics  throughout.  Yet  as  he  separated 
himself  from  the  pedestrian  versifier  at  the  start  of  the  collection,  he  separates 
himself  from  the  secular  neo-classicist  and  the  secular  honest  man  in  specific 
expressions  of  faith.  Jonson's  admiration  for  the  beauty  of  classical  language 
and  rhetoric  —  the  "priestly  dedication  "  with  which  he  strove  to  shape  and 
refine  his  expression  —  and  his  ability  to  travel  in  court  circles  assume  a  very 
different  face  when  placed  in  this  light. 

On  at  least  five  occasions  in  Epigrams  (XXXVI,  XLIII,  LV,  XCI, 
CXXV),  Jonson  addresses  the  matter  of  empty  flattery,  terming  it  "common 
poets'  shame"  in  an  epigram  to  Robert,  Earl  of  Salisbury  (XLIII).  Here  and 
elsewhere,  when  he  raises  the  issue  of  questionable  praise,  Jonson  echoes  a 
highly  orthodox  Christian  tradition.  In  his  study  of  the  social  aspects  of 
Jonson's  poetry,  D.  Hey  ward  Brock  traces  Jonson's  concept  of  valid  praise 
back  to  Aquinas,  who  maintains  that  praise  differs  from  flattery  primarily  in 
its  motivation.  The  flatterer  extols  with  the  primary  intention  of  self-gain;  the 
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one  who  praises  authentically  does  so  for  a  higher  purpose.^^ 

The  persons  (or  character-types)  who  receive  praise  from  Jonson  do  so 
because  their  lives  are  consonant  with  the  virtuous  precepts  fostered  by 
religion.  Jonson  is  highly  conscious  of  the  qualities  in  his  subjects'  lives  that 
justify  their  being  called  "virtuous,"  yet  he  carefully  qualifies  his  acclaim  for 
a  well-lived  earthly  life  by  indicating  that  a  good  life  points  to  a  higher  order. 
Where  pagan  classical  poets  could  elevate  an  individual's  life  to  the  status  of 
a  paradigm  and  stop  there  (since  they  operated  outside  the  notions  of  a 
providential  God  who  promised  a  resurrection  and  eternal  life),  Jonson  cannot. 
In  the  first  epigram  on  Sir  John  Roe  (XXVII),  the  minor  poet  claimed  by  the 
plague,  Jonson  writes,  "If  any  pious  life  e'er  lifted  man  /  To  heaven,  his  hath." 
Calling  attention  to  a  significant  departure  from  pagan  elegiacs,  in  which  the 
life  was  extolled  for  its  own  sake,  Jonson  terms  Roe' s  death  a  "happy  state"  that 
has  brought  him  to  everlasting  life,  a  state  in  which  the  believer  —  here 
mirroring  the  speaker  and  the  poet  —  might  "glory." 

After  four  portraits  of  vice  (in  the  persons  of  Don  Surly,  Sir  Annual  Tilter, 
Person  Guilty,  and  Bank  the  Usurer),  Jonson  returns  to  Roe  for  two  more 
epigrams:  one  briefly  cataloguing  his  life,  and  the  other  expounding  the 
inevitability  of  death.  This  second  poem  offers  a  brief  disclaimer  that  Jonson 
will  not  "offend"  Roe  or  do  violence  to  his  memory  by  shedding  "a  vain  tear 
more,"  since  a  believer  vanquishes  grief  through  faith.  Unlike  the  previous 
poems  on  Roe,  however,  this  one  shifts  its  focus  from  the  deceased  to  the 
speaker  himself  before  the  text  is  halfway  completed.  Immediately  after 
invoking  the  truism,  sic  transit  gloria  mundi,  so  often  resonant  in  medieval 
consolatio  poetry  ("thou  art  but  gone  before,  /  Whither  the  world  must 
follow"),  Jonson  revitalizes  the  aphorism  by  shifting  the  focus  back  to  himself 
and  his  all-too-earthly  state:  "And  I,  now,  /  Breathe  to  expect  my  when,  and 
make  my  how."  Moreover,  though  the  poem  appears  less  about  the  subject  than 
the  speaker,  it  is  not  a  vain  or  indulgent  exercise  because  both  subject  and 
speaker  here  become  the  vehicles  for  a  larger  truth,  an  article  of  faith. 

Claiming  that  any  one  who  "wets  [his]  grave"  with  tears  "can  be  no 
friend,"  Jonson  condemns  the  sin  of  despair  and  affirms  his  belief  that  an 
active,  virtuous  life  must  be  valued  primarily  for  its  capacity  to  earn  a  personal 
resurrection.  The  mourner  can  be  no  "friend"  because  he  does  not  share 
Jonson' s  fundamental  beliefs.  Genuine  friendship  is  predicated  on  common 
values,  and  while  it  may  admit  intellectual  differences  and  disagreements,  it 
cannot  survive  when  the  individuals'  spiritual  values  are  threatened.  The  text 
of  the  next  epigram,  "Of  Death"  (XXXIV),  makes  this  clear. 
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In  two  short  lines,  Jonson  anchors  his  epigrams  in  an  unmistakably 
Christian  tradition: 

He  that  fears  death,  or  mourns  it,  in  the  just 
Shows  of  the  resurrection  little  trust. 

The  poem's  brevity,  far  from  indicating  lack  of  interest  in  the  subject, 
underscores  its  basic  truth:  one  either  believes  or  does  not.  Faith  in  the 
resurrection  is  not  an  optional  tenet;  it  is  fundamental.  By  moving  from  the  "I" 
of  the  previous  poem  to  the  more  objective  "he"  in  this  one,  Jonson  consciously 
aligns  himself  with  those  who  do  believe.  This  is  the  pattern,  too,  in  the  Cary- 
Morison  Ode  {Underwoods  LXX)  where,  after  proclaiming  that  "Morison's 
not  dead,"  Jonson  writes  that  Morison 

.  .  .  leapt  the  present  age, 

Possessed  with  holy  rage, 

To  see  that  bright  eternal  day: 

Of  which  we  priests,  and  poets  say 

Such  truths,  as  we  expect  for  happy  men. 

And  there  he  lives  with  memory:  and  Ben 

Jonson!  Who  sung  thus  of  him,  ere  he  went 

Himself  to  rest. 

Or  taste  a  part  of  that  full  joy  he  meant 

To  have  expressed  (79-88) 

In  the  introductory  dedicatory  letter  to  Epigrams,  Jonson  admitted  to  a  fear  that 
"the  vices  therein  [the  Epigrams]  will  be  owned  before  the  virtues."  In  the  same 
vein,  the  social  criticisms  and  earthly  praises,  too,  are  easier  to  perceive  than 
Jonson' s  religious  values.  More  syllables  are  spent  in  the  service  of  social 
observation  and  criticism  than  on  explicitly  spiritual  matters;  but,  on  such  a  matter 
as  belief  in  the  resurrection,  verbosity  could  only  cheapen  an  intrinsic  article  of 
faith. 

Jonson' s  praise  for  the  virtuous  lives  and  achievements  of  King  James, 
John  Donne,  the  Sidney  family  collectively,  Lucy  (Countess  of  Bedford),  and 
Katherine  Aubigny ,  among  others  (in  Epigrams  and  The  Forest),  demonstrates 
his  conviction  that  good  lives  and  noble  acts  mirror  divinely-ordered  harmony 
and  temperate  behavior.  In  stark  contrast  to  these  examples,  however,  lie 
epigrams  devoted  to  those  whose  very  being  constitutes  an  affront  to  religious 
values.  Jonson  pays  particular  attention  in  this  regard  to  courtiers  —  those  in 
jonson' s  perception  most  prone  to  assume  the  guise  of  the  honest  man  —  who, 
in  their  elevated  social  position,  not  only  fail  to  see  themselves  in  the  important 
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role  of  counsellor,  but  fail  to  draw  upon  religious  and  ethical  values.  Their 
actions  are  prompted  less  by  genuine  subscription  to  admirable  ideals  than  by 
a  clever  perception  of  social  expectations. 

"Courtling"  (LXXII)  offends  not  only  in  his  "judgment,"  but  in  his  very 
existence  ("Thy  person  only,  Courtling,  is  the  vice").  "Fine  Grand"  (LXIII), 
similarly,  is  vain  and  indecent  not  only  for  his  appearance  and  affected 
manners,  but  for  the  way  he  sees  himself.  "English  Monsieur"  (LXXXVIII)  is 
perhaps  the  worst  of  the  group,  and  his  adoption  of  French  manners  call  no 
small  attention  to  the  honnête  homme  movement  in  France.  Having  assumed 
so  much  of  the  external  puffery  of  the  French  courtier  that  "his  whole  body 
should  speak  French,"  English  Monsieur  has  trained  himself  to  the  point  that 
even  native  Frenchmen  appear  "Dutch"  or  patently  foreign  in  his  company.  He 
is  wholly  unnatural,  perhaps  the  product  of  syphilitic  relations,  and  so 
concerned  with  appearance  that  Jonson  suggests  he  may  actually  have  been 
conceived  and  bom  "clothes  and  all."  Closing  the  scathing  description  is  the 
suggestion  that  Monsieur  helps  the  economy  —  and  furthers  the  cause  of  his 
empty  sociability  —  by  parading  himself  at  St.  Paul's,  ironically  the  locus  for 
both  religious  service  and  tasteless  social-climbing.  In  their  self-serving  lives, 
false  courtiers,  and  pretenders  to  an  aristocracy  that  should  be  governed  by 
religion,  create  a  society  that  is  in  fact  anti-social,  and  thus  unreligious.^^ 

Jonson' s  clearest  epigrammatic  comment  on  the  religiosity  of  a  good 
earthly  life  appears  in  "Of  Life  and  Death"  (LXXX).  In  juxtaposing  life  and 
death,  and  sin  and  good  deeds,  Jonson  recalls  the  central  metaphor  of  the 
medieval  morality  plays:  an  accounting  before  God  for  the  quality  of  life  on 
earth.  The  poem  opens  with  the  stark  observation  that  "The  ports  of  death  are 
sins;  of  life,  good  deeds,"  making  the  cause  of  sin  either  the  willful  commission 
of  an  evil  act  or  the  failure  to  perform  a  virtuous  one.  Jonson  then  moves  to  a 
strong  statement  of  the  role  free  choice  plays  in  every  person's  life: 

How  wilful  blind  is  he  then,  that  would  stray, 
And  hath  it,  in  his  powers,  to  make  his  way  !  (3-4) 

Since  "This  world  death's  region  is,"  Jonson  claims,  "it  should  be  one  of  our 
first  strifes,  /  So  to  front  death"  (5-7).  The  clearest  way  to  ensure  a  favorable 
judgment,  here  simply  presumed,  is  to  live  virtuously  by  making  prudent, 
ethical  choices  in  matters  of  thought  and  action. 

This  is  certainly  simple  advice,  but  it  is  not  a  simple  or  gratuitous 
borrowing  from  Everyman.  It  is  rather  an  echo  of  an  important  passage  in  the 
Book  of  Revelation  that  helps  clarify  Jonson' s  practice  of  seeing  ethical 
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stances  as  inherently  religious.  After  discussing  the  errors  of  those  whose  lives 
are  guided  by  "the  beast,"  that  is,  a  false  god  and  a  false  set  of  values,  the 
biblical  passage  addresses  the  fate  of  those  who  choose  the  invalid  life,  the  life 
outside  the  divine  intention  for  humanity: 

And  the  smoke  of  their  torments  goes  up  forever  and  ever;  and  they  rest 
neither  day  nor  night,  they  who  have  worshiped  the  Beast  and  its  image,  and 
anyone  who  receives  the  mark  of  its  name.  Here  is  the  patience  of  the  saints, 
who  keep  the  commandments  of  God,  and  the  faith  of  Jesus  . . .  Blessed  are 
the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord  henceforth.  They  shall  find  rest  from  their 
labors,  and  their  good  deeds  shall  accompany  them. 

(14:11-13^ 

The  union  of  faith  and  commandments  for  moral  behavior  is  significant  for 
Jonson.  Ethical,  moral  behavior  does  not  exist  for  its  own  sake,  nor  for  the 
objectives  of  a  society  that  points  only  to  its  own  well-being.  The  emptiness  of 
manners  without  morals,  of  actions  and  attitudes  without  a  religious  base,  is 
unnatural,  because  it  is  self-directed.  "Good  men  but  see  death,  [but]  the  wicked 
taste  it,"  primarily  because  one  is  motivated  by  a  higher  sense  of  purpose  in  life 
of  which  the  other  is  incapable.  For  the  empty  courtier,  the  sycophantic  flatterer, 
or  the  foppish  dilettante,  the  means  to  social  success,  grounded  wholly  in  externals 
and  the  hope  for  present  gain,  are  ends  unto  themselves. 

Placed  where  it  is,  immediately  before  condemnations  of  "Prowl  and 
Plagiary"  and  "Cashiered  Captain  Surly,"  this  epigram  on  life  and  death  serves 
brilliantly  as  a  comment  on  the  necessary  distinction  between  the  temporal  and 
the  eternal.  The  gap  between  the  two  is  irreparable,  and  even  when  Jonson 
couches  a  discussion  of  life  and  death  —  or  heaven  and  earth  —  in  classical 
allusions  (as  in  CXX,  the  Epigraph  on  S.  P.,  a  Child  of  Q[ueen]  E[Lizabeth's] 
Chapel"),  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  an  innocent  child's  life,  unmarked 
by  sin,  is  so  pleasing  in  the  eyes  of  the  divine,  that  "being  so  much  too  good 
for  earth,  /  Heaven  vows  to  keep  him"  (23-24).  Innocence,  temperate  behavior, 
judicious  praise,  and  thoughtful  criticism  are  proper  hallmarks  of  the  Chris- 
tian, and  Jonson  continues  to  demonstrate  his  interest  in,  and  knowledge  of, 
religious  precepts  by  punctuating  his  treatment  of  human  conduct  with 
references  to  traditional  spiritual  sources.  When  he  writes  about  the  excesses 
of  the  Deadly  Sins  of  lust  and  gluttony  ("On  Groin"  [CXVII]  and  "On  Gut" 
[CXVIII]),  again  recalling  a  medieval  didacticism  still  serviceable  in  his  day, 
Jonson  (even  if  coincidentally)  echoes  a  patristic  predecessor:  in  his  Confes- 
sions, Augustine  had  treated  the  same  two  topics  in  the  same  order.^" 
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The  superficial  nature  of  what  was  passing  for  contemporary  erudition 
and  gentle  manners  comes  under  attack  with  striking  clarity  in  the  portraits  of 
"Lip  the  Teacher"  (LXXV)  and  the  pseudo-statement  of  "The  New  Cry" 
(XCn).  Puritanical  Lip,  straying  from  his  "text"  at  St.  Paul's  "T' inveigh 
against  players,"  shows  himself  guilty  of  all  the  falseness  he  condemns  in 
actors  and  plays.  Similarly,  the  conscious  posturing  of  the  young  but  already 
"ripe"  statesmen  shows  them  to  be  little  more  than  their  "ruffs,"  "cuffs," 
"beards,"  and  "gait."  Affecting  "grave"  countenances  as  they  discuss  world 
affairs,  they  project  an  artificial  concern  for  the  politics  of  a  world  they  know 
only  through  maps  and  almanacs.  "As  forbidden  books  they  get,"  yet  they  shake 
their  heads  disapprovingly  at  the  mention  of  the  Pope  and  feign  sadness  over  the 
murder  of  the  French  King  Henri  IV.  They  rail  against  the  Puritan  "Brethren"  and 
the  established  bishops,  yet  "Much  like  those  Brethren,"  who  presume  they  can 
"prevail  /  With  ignorance  on  us,"  an  uninformed  laity  of  sorts,  they  commit  the 
serious  error  of  condemning  others  without  just  cause.  They  possess,  in  other 
words,  the  appearance  of  prudence  and  integrity;  but  lacking  a  refined  and 
requisite  grounding  in  religious  values,  they  offer  only  gossipy  criticism,  clever 
means  to  encode  and  decode  messages,  and  vain  pronouncements  on  the  quality 
of  others'  lives.  They  seek  not  so  much  to  interpret  or  correct  the  social  state  as  to 
draw  attention  to  their  capacity  fordoing  so;  in  this  self-delusion,  they  fall  squarely 
into  the  realm  of  the  genuinely  artificial  and  dishonest. 

Jonson's  epigram  "On  the  Town's  Honest  Man"  (CXV)  stands,  in  many 
ways,  as  a  summary  of  his  attitude  towards  the  artifice  that  had  established 
itself  as  a  social  commonplace.  Often  thought  to  be  directed  to  Inigo  Jones,  this 
lengthy  epigram  attacks  in  precise  terms  the  behavioral  patterns  of  the  purely 
secular,  purely  selfish,  contemporary  perversion  of  the  classical  model  that 
had  once  embodied  religious  ideals  for  pagans.  Prudently  declining  to  name  his 
target,  and  thereby  making  the  piece  both  specific  and  general,  Jonson  categorizes 
the  honest  man  as  "no  vicious  person,  but  the  Vice  /  About  the  town"  (5-6).  There 
is  again  a  medieval  quality  in  Jonson's  use  of  the  stereotypical  character-name 
from  the  morality  plays,  but  he  quickly  moves  to  specific  offenses  that  make  his 
subject  particularly  contemporary.  What  makes  this  portrait  singularly  interesting 
is  the  manner  in  which  Jonson  not  only  shows  his  subject  to  be  blatantly  artificial 
and  self-styled,  but  also  supremely  inept  in  projecting  even  these  traits. 

The  honest  man  is  "a  subtle  thing,"  and  thus  dangerous  in  his  ability  to 
captivate  an  audience  with  loud  and  bawdy  talk,  news  and  noise.  At  social 
gatherings,  he  seeks  out  the  name  of  an  "unwelcome"  member  of  the  commu- 
nity and,  seizing  on  this  knowledge  as  an  occasion  to  establish  himself  as  a 
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worthy  confidant  and  friend,  "Tells  of  him,  all  the  tales"  that  will  ruin  what  is 
left  of  the  man's  character.  Should  the  tide  turn,  and  should  the  present 
company  question  his  capacity  for  solid  moral  criticism,  he  recants  the  stories 
and,  in  so  doing,  makes  critical  judgments  of  virtue  and  vice  entirely  relative. 
Drawing  on  established  guidelines  for  courtiership,  Jonson  then  describes  his 
subject' s  tepid  morality  with  a  parallel  to  his  physical  prowess.  The  honest  man 
can  indeed  play  and  entertain,  and  can  "Do  all,  that  longs  to  the  anarchy  of 
drink,  /  Except  the  duel"  (12-13),  and  will  "see  its  "sister  naked,  ere  a  sword" 
(22) .  Here  Jonson  walks  a  curious  line,  for  at  least  one  Gabriel  Spencer  and  one 
Flemish  soldier  could  have  testified  to  Jonson' s  combative  skills  if  they  had 
been  alive.  Yet  he  is  not  extolling  violence.  What  Jonson  finds  objectionable 
in  this  instance  —  highlighted  by  the  use  of  the  impersonal  pronoun  "its"  ' — 
is  the  honest  man's  cowardice;  the  subject  seeks  the  appearance  of  the  true 
courtier,  but  lacks  substance,  having  substituted  bluster  and  bravado  for 
genuine,  honorable  bravery.  Jonson  is  not  suggesting  that  a  man's  worth  is 
measured  by  his  capacity  for  battle,  but  rather  that  the  honest  man' s  incapacity 
for  what  had  become  a  requisite  court  talent  (in  arms)  shows  him  to  be 
fraudulent  even  in  his  claims  to  the  artifice  of  honest  behavior. 

Before  pronouncing  the  town's  honest  man  "her  errant' st  knave"  in  the 
closing  line,  Jonson  describes  his  subject's  excesses  in  theatricality.  Before  a 
meal  has  quite  finished  ("the  cloth's  no  sooner  gone"),  the  honest  man  inflicts 
himself  on  the  company  by  proceeding  to  "play  more  /  Parts,  than  the  Italian 
could  do,"  including  the  "old  Iniquity"  figure  of  the  morality  plays  (26-27).  His 
motivation  for  entertaining,  however,  is  as  flawed  as  his  own  morality.  His 
object  is  neither  to  instruct  nor  to  delight,  but  to  garner  as  much  praise  as  he  can 
for  his  efforts  at  a  particular  moment.  Again,  Jonson  condemns  an  artist  —  if 
he  can  be  so  termed  —  that  points  to  nothing  but  himself.  The  honest  man 
pretends  to  a  life  as  "An  engineer,  in  slanders,  of  all  fashions,"  but  his  product 
is  not  genuine  and  his  "seeming  praises,  are,  yet  accusations"  since  they  come 
from  an  impulse  to  base  flattery  instead  of  the  desire  to  compliment  in  order 
to  affirm  what  is  worthy  of  emulation. 

Jonson' s  brief  tribute  to  Sir  William  Uvedale  (CXXV)  underscores  his 
capacity  to  distinguish  external  polish  from  innate  virtue  and  temporal  perfec- 
tion from  eternal  value.  In  a  world  that  had  lost  its  sense  of  "Nature"  and 
"virtue,"  Uvedale  stands  in  Jonson' s  terms  as  a  storehouse  of  the  values  of  "the 
first  times,"  in  which  the  current  world  "might  find  /  Restored  in  [his]  body, 
and  [his]  mind"  the  virtues  that  make  a  person  worthy  of  the  name  human. 
Jonson  says  that  "Who  sees  a  soul,  in  such  a  body  set,  /  Might  love  the  treasure 
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for  the  cabinet."  But  Jonson  recognizes  that  attractive  externals  are  commend- 
able only  when  they  signal  a  temperate,  virtuous,  and  generous  character: 

But  I,  no  child,  no  fool,  respect  the  kind. 
The  full,  the  flowing  graces  there  enshrined; 
Which  (would  the  world  not  miscall' t  flattery) 
I  could  adore,  almost  t'idolatry.  (7-10) 

What  preserves  Jonson  from  idolatry,  essentially,  is  his  motivation  for  praising 
Uvedale.  The  subject's  virtues,  his  excellences,  move  Jonson  to  perceive  in 
him  a  respect  for  his  own  being  that  comes  from  his  regard  for  himself  as 
divinely-created.  Uvedale' s  life  improves  society  because  it  offers  a  behavioral 
model  worthy  of  imitation.  It  would  be  idolatrous  to  praise  Uvedale  for  his  own 
sake;  but  since  his  life  has  been  shaped  in  such  a  way  that  he  works  in  the  court 
system  (he  was  knighted  in  1613)  without  compromising  his  values,  he 
actually  illuminates  the  falseness  of  godless  pretenders  by  being  natural  and  by 
seeing  his  social  position  in  proper  perspective. 

In  The  Forest,  the  second  collection  of  poetry  in  Jonson' s  Folio,  he  again 
praises  the  virtuous,  and  again  includes  poems  that  place  his  standards  in  a 
religious  framework.  Jonson  follows  his  most  admired  poem,  "To  Penshurst," 
with  a  lengthy  tribute  to  Sir  Robert  Wroth.  Both  poems  celebrate  the  virtues 
of  country  life  and  praise  a  harmonious  balance  between  natural  bounty  and  the 
prudent  use  of  natural  gifts.  Both  poems  make  a  point  of  the  necessity  of 
innocence  in  a  virtuous  life.  In  "Penshurst,"  Jonson  terms  Philip  Sidney's 
children  "A  fortune,  in  this  age,  but  rarely  known,"  because 

They  are,  and  have  been  taught  religion:  thence 
Their  gentler  spirits  have  sucked  innocence.  (93-94) 

In  the  poem  to  Wroth,  Jonson  advises  similarly,  "Strive  Wroth,  to  live  long 
innocent"  (66),  and  "Let  thousands  more  go  flatter  vice,  and  win,  /  By  being  organs 
to  great  sin"  (85-86).  Innocence,  understood  to  mean  a  detachment  from  worldly 
materialism,  is  the  quality  that  makes  the  subjects'  lives  admirable.  Greatness  in 
appearance,  greatness  in  lineage,  and  greatness  in  spirit  are  cited  for  praise  in  these 
works  because  they  are  shaped  by  spiritual  values. 

When  Jonson  observes  that  the  Sidney  children  may  "Read,  in  their 
virtuous  parents'  nobele  parts,  /The  mysteries  of  manners,  arms,  and  arts"  (97- 
98),  he  is  calling  attention  to  the  principles  of  courtiership  that  had  become 
empty,  external  graces  at  the  hands  of  the  self-directed,  those  whose  homes  are 
"proud,  ambitious  heaps,  and  nothing  else"  (101).  When  the  external  appear- 
ance of  the  homestead  indicates  a  desire  on  the  owner's  part  to  display  wealth 
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and  privilege,  Jonson  reads  (quite  fairly)  that  the  owner's  character  is  also 
shallow.  In  the  Wroth  poem,  Jonson  defines  the  relationship  between  earthly 
possessions  and  the  divine  intention  for  their  use  when  he  confidently  states, 

God  wisheth,  none  should  wrack  on  a  strange  shelf: 

To  him,  man's  dearer,  than  t' himself. 

And,  howsoever  we  may  think  things  sweet, 

He  always  gives  what  he  knows  meet. 

Which  who  can  use  is  happy:  such  be  thou.  (95-99) 

Jonson  was  doubtless  aware  of  the  complexity  of  the  term  "happy"  in 
describing  the  state  of  a  person  who  was  using  God's  gifts  properly.  His  Latin 
vocabulary  would  have  contained  more  than  one  suitable  equivalent  for  the 
English  word:  felix  and  beams,  the  word  that  opens  each  of  the  biblical 
"Beatitudes,"  and  which  may  be  translated  as  either  "happy"  or  "blessed."^'  In 
his  closing  statement  to  Wroth,  Jonson  asks  that  he  might  "think  life,  a  thing 
but  lent,"  and  in  so  doing,  closes  the  poem  on  a  distinctly  (albeit  conventional) 
religious  note.  This  is  significant,  for  it  is  the  second  time  in  as  many  poems 
that  Jonson  moves  the  reader  to  see  that  he  is  operating  from  a  spiritual 
perspective  after  beginning  with  secular  matter.  He  is  motivated  to  praise  not 
from  the  impulse  to  flatter  that  marks  the  shallow  honest  man,  but  from  a  desire 
to  show  that,  in  a  world  that  had  become  acquisitive  and  ostentatious  (a  theme 
to  which  he  turns  so  often  in  the  plays),  people  and  places  with  fixed  and 
enduring  values  continued  to  exist  and  provide  worthy  models. 

To  emphasize  the  spiritual  basis  of  his  praise  for  people  and  places  on 
earth,  Jonson  stresses  in  "To  the  World"  (IV)  that  material  objects,  "what  thou 
[the  world]  call'st  thy  gifts  are  baits"  to  lurethe  unsuspecting  into  communion 
with  a  force  "both  shrunk  up,  and  old."  Describing  the  world  as  "but  a  shop  / 
Of  toys,  and  trifles,  traps,  and  snares,  /  To  take  the  weak,"  Jonson  labels  those 
who  mistake  temporal  pleasure  as  the  highest  form  of  delight  (and  so  "make 
thee  [the  world]  as  saint"),  "only  fools."  From  material  objects,  Jonson  moves 
on  to  intellectual  matters,  and  describes  the  earth  as  a  soil 

Where  envious  arts  professed  be, 
And  pride,  and  ignorance  the  schools, 
Where  nothing  is  examined,  weighed, 
But,  as  'tis  rumored,  so  believed  (47-50) 

When  intellectuals  endeavors  cease  to  be  prompted  by  a  sincere  heart  and 
mind,  they  assume  the  same  perversity  as  material  objects  that  are  elevated  by 
the  "basest  of  fools"  to  the  state  of  sanctity  .^^ 
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Jonson  continues  this  line  of  thought  in  the  "Epode"  (XI)  in  which  he 
expounds  some  common  notions  about  controlling  the  passions  through 
reason.  True  love,  he  maintains,  is  a  divine  essence,  "let  down  from  heaven." 
At  this  point,  he  calls  on  the  traditional  concept  of  a  golden  chain  connecting 
heaven  and  earth,  but  he  does  so  in  an  unusual  way.  The  chain  metaphor  can 
be  found  in  writings  from  Homer  and  Plato,  of  course,  and  had  become  an 
established  Renaissance  metaphor  for  universal  order.  Yet  Jonson  qualifies  his 
use  here  by  stating  that  love,  "in  a  calm  and  god-like  unity,  /  Preserves 
community"  (53-54),  rather  than  establishes  imposed  order.  The  man  or 
woman  who  loves  generously  —  both  spiritually  and  romantically  —  enjoys 
"A  form  more  flesh  than  are  the  Eden  bowers."  Motivation  again  becomes 
Jonson' s  central  concern:  he  had  already  addressed  proper  motivation  for 
praise  and  compliment,  and  now,  preparing  us  for  the  closing  lines  of  the  last 
poem  in  the  collection,  Jonson  insists  that 

He  that  for  love  of  goodness  hateth  ill, 
Is  more  crown- worthy  still, 
Than  he,  which  for  sin's  penalty  forbears. 
His  heart  sins,  though  he  fears.  (87-90) 

This  Pauline  concept  is  a  subtle  but  strong  testimony  to  Jonson' s  belief  that  a 
God  deserving  of  love  who  has  prescribed  standards  for  behavior  does  indeed 
exist.  The  poet  anticipates  a  moment  in  time  when  he  will  have  to  address  his 
Senecan  borrowing:  "Man  may  securely  sin,  but  safely,  never."  Jonson 
consciously  removes  the  notion  of  an  individual  conscience  as  the  arbiter  of 
virtue,  which  may  be  understood  in  classical  terms  as  the  singular  force  to  which 
one  must  answer,  and  allows  the  line  to  indicate  God  as  the  final  judge.  The  Pauline 
echo  further  anchors  the  poem  in  Christian  values.  Goodness,  insofar  as  it 
approximates  the  nature  of  God  on  earth,  is  a  state  worthy  of  love  and  admiration 
for  its  own  sake,  and  "ill,"  or  evil,  is  detestable  because  (to  borrow  Augustine's 
argument)  it  signifies  the  willful  turning  away  from  God  —  or  worse  the  absence 
of  God.  The  passage  is  a  thoughtful  and  clear  statement  of  Jonson' s  understanding 
of  what  theology  distinguishes  as  perfect  and  imperfect  contrition.^"* 

Elsewhere  in  The  Forest,  Jonson  addresses  some  contemporary  responses 
to  his  poetry.  In  the  epistle  "To  Katherine,  Lady  Aubigny"  (XII),  he  describes 
the  environment  in  which  he  lives  and  works,  and  raises  the  important  matter 
of  his  own  source  of  values.  Critics  have  not  been  kind  to  him,  and  out  of  guilt 
over  their  inequity,  he  says,  have  seen  fit  to  "indict"  his  wit.  In  spite  of  this 
pressure,  however,  he  insists: 
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[I]  have  not  altered  yet  my  look, 

Or  so  myself  abandoned,  as  because 

Men  are  not  just,  or  keep  no  holy  laws 

Of  nature,  and  society,  I  should  faint; 

Or  fear  to  draw  true  lines,  'cause  others  paint  (16-20) 

It  would  appear  that  this  is  a  passage  in  which  Jonson  confesses  a  secular  ethical 
stance,  in  which  nature  and  society  define  their  own  guidelines  that  stand  "holy" 
by  themselves.  An  earlier  passage,  however,  ensures  that  we  should  not  take  this 
reading.  Jonson  describes  himself  as  "at  feud  /  With  sin  and  vice,  though  with  a 
throne  endued"  (9- 1 0),  and  once  again  echoes  Paul,  who  in  his  epistles  had  spoken 
of  his  earthly  life  as  a  "good  fight,"  marked  by  perseverance  in  the  face  of  criticism 
and  loss,  that  would  earn  him  a  crown  of  justice  in  heaven.^^ 

Such  an  intimate  relationship  between  genuine  honesty,  justice,  and 
corrective  criticism  can  be  traced  to  solid  biblical  sources.  The  classical 
practice  of  associating  honesty  with  justice  is  repeated  in  Paul's  epistles.  In  the 
Pauline  echoes,  Jonson  shows  himself  to  be  as  aware  of  explicitly  Christian 
thought  on  the  subjects  as  of  pagan  classical  thought. 

The  closing  poem  in  The  Forest,  "To  Heaven"  (XV),  is  an  intricately 
composed  testimony  to  faith  and,  in  the  context  of  its  location  as  the  final  poem 
in  the  group,  an  important  reminder  of  the  first  poem  in  the  Epigrams,  where 
readers  were  advised  to  read  well  and  understand.  "To  Heaven"  is  in  many 
respects  a  final  request  for  understanding  both  collections.  Reminders  of 
Augustine  and  Paul,  authors  with  whom  Jonson  could  feel  comfortable,  set  up 
clear  statements  of  orthodoxy:  belief  in  a  good  and  great  triune  God  whose 
justice  will  bring  all  to  an  accounting,  reverence  for  the  theological  virtues, 
confidence  in  divine  omnipotence,  and  fear  that  personal  shortcomings  might 
obstruct  passage  to  eternal  life.  The  opening  lines,  in  which  Jonson  expresses 
his  upset  over  being  misunderstood  in  his  religiosity  ("Good,  and  great  God, 
can  I  not  think  of  thee,  /  But  it  must,  straight,  my  melancholy  be?")  are  central 
to  understanding  that  Jonson  was  well  aware  of  his  own  complexity — and  well 
aware  of  his  tendency  to  non-conformity.  Yet  by  following  his  opening 
enquiries  with  established  religious  principles,  Jonson  reminds  his  reader  that, 
as  his  religious  practices  and  faith  are  not  to  be  judged  by  the  degree  to  which 
he  appears  pious,  his  poems  of  praise  and  criticism  are  not  to  be  judged  as 
fundamentally  secular  by  the  degree  to  which  individual  lines  or  images  can 
be  traced  to  classical  sources  or  models. 

The  requests  for  understanding  in  the  first  poem  of  Epigrams  and  the  last 
poem  of  The  Forest  are  serious,  unpretentious  moments.  Jonson  knew  that  his 
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survival  depended  largely  on  his  ability  to  produce  works  that  would  gain 
public  notice.  Success  on  the  stage  and  success  with  the  printed  page  could  be 
secured,  however,  only  with  the  help  of  influential  patrons  and  benefactors.  A 
truncated  education  had  closed  many  doors  to  Jonson,  and  he  was  forced,  so 
to  speak,  to  make  the  patronage  system  (and  its  accompanying  courtier  society) 
work  for  him.  Competition  for  support  was  fierce,  and  Jonson  was  aware  that 
he  would  have  to  curb  his  independent  spirit  if  he  were  to  establish  a  living  for 
himself.  The  facts  of  the  social  system  and  of  its  control  over  artistic  creations 
are  impossible  to  overlook.  Like  any  other  person,  Jonson  was  dependent  on 
the  world  and  on  his  share  of  its  material  things  for  survival.  But  a  prudent 
estimation  of  how  to  earn  a  living  —  and  this  obviously  precludes  fawning 
dishonesty  —  is  not  contrary  to  religious  practice.^^  Jonson  elects  to  state 
central  religious  truths  that  lie  beyond  a  temporal  need  to  secure  patronage. 

Robert  C.  Evans  has  suggested  that  in  the  epistle  to  Katherine  Aubigny, 
for  example,  Jonson  "played  up  to,  played  on,  and  played  with  his  superiors' 
insecurities"  in  an  effort  to  overcome  his  own  anxieties  over  the  competition 
that  shaped  the  literary  world.^^  There  was  little  to  be  gained,  however,  by 
confessing  faith  in  the  Resurrection,  reverence  for  the  Incarnation,  or  respect 
for  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  a  predominantly  (even  if  nominally)  Christian  society, 
such  concepts  —  save  possibly  the  Marian  notes  —  could  be  assumed  of 
members  of  virtually  any  sect.  Evans'  observation  is  important,  but  one  that 
points  us  again  at  Jonson's  fear  of  being  misunderstood.^^ 

His  choice  to  expound  some  basic  doctrinal  matters  is  a  great  testimony 
to  his  efforts  to  be  understood.  The  shameless  flattery  and  the  empty  manners 
that  could  secure  financial  support,  perhaps  fame,  for  the  morally  unprincipled 
are  things  Jonson  consciously  wished  to  avoid,  since  they  reflected  a  secular- 
ism that  had  destroyed  the  higher  principles  of  honestas.  To  Jonson,  appear- 
ances had  in  many  ways  replaced  authentic  virtue  in  daily  affairs,  and  the 
poems  that  take  religious  topics  for  their  subject  matter  set  him  apart  from 
contemporaries  who  violated — or  ignored — the  essentially  spiritual  basis  for 
honesty  and  who  lamented  the  times  simply  because  it  was  fashionable  to 
decry  error  or  immorality.  These  poems  are  strong  reminders  that  Jonson  could 
draw  upon  the  classics  without  abandoning  the  basic  tenets  of  faith.  Further, 
they  are  reminders  that  a  person  can  just  as  well  look  at  the  world  and  still  be 
religious  as  he  can  maintain  the  body  without  losing  the  soul. 

As  Robert  Wiltenburg  has  observed,  there  is  more  to  Jonson's  Senecan 
motto,  Tanquam  explorator,  than  we  might  have  thought:  "the  motto  implies 
that  what  is  done  matters  less  than  the  manner  and  purpose  of  the  action."^^ 
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Unless  we  restrict  our  understanding  of  religious  writing  to  mean  only 
confessional  or  mystical  works,  Jonson's  poems  leave  no  doubt  about  his 
commitment  to  the  search  for  religious  truths;  and  references  to  classical 
sources  are  thus  less  important  in  themselves  than  the  religious  truths  they  may 
help  to  illuminate.  If  we  approach  the  poems  with  the  intent  to  "read  well,  that 
is,  to  understand,"  as  Jonson  asks,  the  references  to  important  religious  tenets 
serve  to  prevent  a  misunderstanding  rooted  in  seeing  the  secularity  without  the 
spiritual  motivation,  or  the  honesty  without  the  religious  base. 
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François  Bonivard  and  his 
Difformes  Reformateurs 


W.  G.  NAPHY 


Summary:  This  article  presents  François  Bonivard  (the  pre-Reformation 
Prior  of  Geneva 's  Cluniac  monastery)  and  his  Des  Difformes  Reformateurs, 
the  premier  example  of  his  satirical  and  polemical  skills.  In  this,  he  attacks  the 
violence  and  immorality  accompanying  and  undermining  the  Reformation. 
Opposed  to  the  corruption  of  the  "old'*  faith,  he  was  a  strong  critic  of  the 
inflammatory  preachers  of  the  "new  "  as  well  as  their  follower  s  '  violence  and 
avarice.  This  work  emphasises  that  the  desire  for  an  ethical,  non-violent 
Reformation  (e.g.  Erasmus  and  Castellio)  could  be  found  even  in  Calvin's 
Geneva. 

In  the  midst  of  the  violence  of  the  Reformation  men  who  argued  for  an  irenic 
approach  to  religious  change  and  an  ethical  understanding  of  the  Gospel 
were  few  indeed.  '  There  is,  however,  every  reason  to  assume  that  many  people 
existed  who  had  hoped  that  reforming  the  Church  and  Christendom  would 
produce  new  societies  not  new  wars.  The  previous  influence  of  Humanism,  so 
little  marked  by  the  animosity  which  would  become  such  a  feature  of  later 
reform,  would  lead  one  to  expect  that  in  various  parts  of  western  Europe  there 
must  have  been  individuals  and  groups  quietly  despairing  of  the  atrocities  and 
inhumanities  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  Christ.  Some  figures  leap  to  mind 
instantly:  the  great  humanist  himself,  Erasmus;  the  grand  exponent  of  tolera- 
tion, Castellio;  the  Meaux  group;  Marguerite,  Queen  of  Navarre.^  For  the  most 
part  these  singular  figures,  islands  of  reason  surrounded  by  the  ever  more 
violent  sea  of  confessional  hatred,  were  swamped  early  in  the  century.  The 
Meaux  group  was  scattered,  Erasmus  and  Castellio  fled  to  the  safety  and  solace 
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of  Basel  while  Marguerite  was  followed  by  Navarrese  rulers  of  a  somewhat 
more  violent  nature. 

However,  in  Geneva  (a  most  surprising  place  indeed  —  despite  its 
associations  with  Castellio)  one  finds  another  lone  exponent,  François  Bonivard, 
of  this  earlier  tradition  whose  long  life  and  societal  position  allowed  him  to 
hold  to  —  in  his  view  —  a  calmer,  more  reasoned,  more  ethical  approach  to 
reform.  Here,  as  late  as  the  1560s,  this  desire  for  a  reform  stressing  ethics,  a  care 
for  the  poor,  and  the  improvement  of  morals  found  a  voice."*  Perhaps  in  this 
Genevan  one  can  glimpse  others  scattered  across  the  Continent  who,  sharing 
in  his  obscurity,  strove  to  articulate  a  path  of  reform  which  they  hoped  would 
end  in  charity  and  self-abasement  rather  than  hatred  and  persecution. 

Bonivard  is  one  of  the  great  figures  of  Genevan  history.  However,  because 
he  was  unable  to  persuade  the  Genevan  government  to  permit  the  publication  of 
his  works,  his  life  and  work  have  been  overshadowed  by  other  individuals  and 
events.  While  it  is  true  that  his  leaming  and  historical  importance  (no  less  than  his 
patriotism)  have  been  appreciated  in  Geneva,  to  the  wider  historiographical  world 
his  life  and  works  are  less  well  known.  Perhaps  this  situation  can  be  rectified  by 
a  close  examination  of  one  of  his  shorter,  yet  most  fascinating  works.  Des 
Difformes  Reformateurs,  an  essay  which  he  completed  by  1562. 

Before  discussing  this  work  in  detail,  it  might  be  profitable  to  examine 
Bonivard' s  life  and  writings  in  a  general,  though  brief  manner.  He  was  born  in 
Seyssel,  near  Geneva,  in  1493."^  The  second  son  of  Louis  Bonivard,  a  councillor 
to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  his  uncle,  Urbain,  was  Prior  of  St-Victor,  the  Cluniac 
monastery  which  stood  outside  of  Geneva's  walls  near  the  Pont  du  Rhône. ^  He 
received  a  traditional  ecclesiastical  education  at  Pignerol,  a  doctor  utriusque 
juris  from  Turin  and  finished  at  Freiburg  (Brisgau)  where  he  learned  German. 
His  uncle's  death  then  recalled  him  to  Geneva  and  the  priorship.^ 

Almost  immediately  thereafter,  Bonivard  became  entangled  in  Geneva's 
nascent  nationalist  movement.  Soon  after  the  (  1 5 1 9)  execution  of  Berthelier — 
the  nationalist  leader  (and  Bonivard' s  cousin)  —  Bonivard  fled  Geneva; 
however,  he  was  captured  and  imprisoned  (at  Grolée)  until  1525.  Bonivard 
returned  to  Geneva  to  reclaim  his  post  and  rejoin  the  nationalist  cause  under 
its  new  leader  Hugues  with  whom  he  then  clashed."^  Withdrawing  yet  again 
from  Geneva,  Bonivard  was  re-arrested  by  Savoy  and  languished  in  prison 
(1530-36;  a  fate  immortalised  in  Byron' s  Prisoner  of  Chillon).^  Once  freed  by 
Bernese  forces,  he  returned  to  a  Geneva  altered  beyond  all  recognition:  church 
property  had  been  secularised,  his  monastery  levelled  for  military  purposes, 
his  sacrifices  forgotten.*^  Destitute,  Bonivard  moved  to  Berne  whence,  with 
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Bernese  support,  he  was  able  to  gain  a  Genevan  pension  in  1538.'^  Sustained 
by  his  pension,  he  returned  to  Geneva  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life 
trying  to  publish  his  writings  and  to  cope  with  his  four  disastrous  marriages." 

Little  is  known  about  Bonivard' s  early  writings  apart  from  their  titles.'^ 
Fortunately,  we  know  more  about  his  later  works.  By  1551,  Bonivard  had 
completed  a  draft  of  his  Chroniques  de  Geneve,  which  charted  the  city's 
history  to  1 530.  '^  Henceforth,  it  would  appear  that  Bonivard' s  writings  survive 
intact.  ^"^  His  works  present  a  large  oeuvre  of  six  modern  volumes  spanning  a 
diversity  of  disciplines.  The  depth  and  breadth  of  this  collection  is  all  the  more 
astonishing  as  it  was  able  to  survive  entirely  in  manuscript  form  until  the  mid- 
nineteenth  century. 

This  then  completes  the  survey  of  Bonivard' s  life  and  work.  The  man 
presented  is  an  individual  of  learning.  He  was  fluent  in  a  number  of  languages 
and  had  been  educated  in  the  best  traditions  of  Renaissance  humanism.'^ 
Bonivard  had  suffered  greatly  as  a  result  of  Geneva's  Revolution  and  Refor- 
mation; he  remained  loyal  to,  though  not  uncritical  of  both.  Despite  his  many 
misfortunes  and  tribulations  his  writings  fail  to  exhibit  any  bitterness  towards 
life  though  he  reserves  a  substantial  quantity  of  sarcasm  and  irony  for  those 
whom  he  feels  have  proved  less  than  resolute  in  their  implementation  of  the 
ideals  of  the  Revolution  and  Reformation.  Nowhere  is  his  literary  bile  more 
obvious  or  biting  that  in  the  work  under  consideration  —  Des  Difformes 
Reformateurs. 

As  one  might  expect  from  the  work  of  an  author  of  Boni  vard'  s  educational 
background,  this  treatise  is  laced  with  classical  allusions.  The  work  soars  to  the 
sublime  levels  of  Ciceronian  Latin  and  yet  stoops  to  the  humblest  proverbs. 
Aristotelian  quotations  rub  shoulders  with  peasant  aphorisms.  However,  his 
classicism  is  not  of  the  abundance  or  kind  which  one  might  expect.  Bonivard 
also  makes  extensive  use  of  contemporary  sources  to  defend  his  critique  of  the 
religious  ferment  of  his  day.  Nor  is  Bonivard  above  the  casual  yet  pointed 
promotion  of  his  own  works.  Perhaps  the  two  most  interesting  elements  in  this 
work  at  first  glance  are  his  attempts  to  unite  the  contemporary  reform 
movement  with  those  of  the  past  and  his  substantial  reliance  on  medical 
imagery.  All  of  this  Bonivard  packed  into  a  closely  worked,  well-argued 
treatise  which  occupies  less  than  thirty  pages  in  the  nineteenth-century 
published  version. 

Bonivard' s  classical  allusions,  while  frequent,  present  no  desire  to  im- 
press with  an  obtuse  display  of  erudition.  He  employs  references  familiar  to 
anyone  with  a  basic  Latin  education.  This  is  an  author  who  aimed  to  convince 
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and  sway  not  overawe  his  readers.  Thus,  in  passing  he  refers  to  the  civil  wars 
of  Pompey  and  Caesar  as  well  as  the  consternation  Cicero  felt  as  he  viewed  the 
death-throes  of  the  Republic.  ^^  He  contrasts  the  amorous  nature  of  classical  Cupid 
with  the  avarice  of  the  more  contemporary  Robin. '^  He  compares  the  demagogic 
preaching  of  some  reformers  with  the  tyrannical  harangues  of  Julius  Caesar  and 
Alexander  the  Great. ^^  Bonivard  labels  the  iconoclasm  and  violence  associated 
with  much  reform  preaching  a  product  of  the  Gospel  of  Mars. ''^  Later,  the  Gospel 
preached  in  some  areas  is  called  the  Gospel  of  Bacchus  because  of  the  licentious- 
ness it  has  occasioned.^^  He  has  selected  classical  references  from  history  and 
mythology  meant  to  strike  a  resonant  chord  in  his  readers. 

It  is  clear  that  the  sparse  use  of  classicisms  is  intentional  and  a  comment 
on  Bonivard' s  intended  audience.  His  other  works  —  his  Chroniques  excepted 
—  have  considerably  more  classical  allusions  and  references.  For  example, 
one  finds  Socrates;^'  Virgil,  Lucian,  Apuleius,  Thucydides,  Perseus,  Livy  and 
Seneca;^^  Diomedes,  Aulus  Gellius  and  Aristotle. ^^  Admittedly,  many  are  but 
brief  references  but  it  seems  that  Bonivard  feels  more  of  a  need  to  impress  his 
readers  by  "name-dropping"  in  these  works  than  in  his  Reformateurs. 

His  use  of  contemporary  writers  and  sources,  historical  and  mythological, 
is  in  a  similar  vein.  The  images  come  easily  to  him  but  they  are  not  intended 
solely  to  ornament  his  treatise.  He  quotes  from  a  letter  of  Luther  to  Frederick, 
Duke  of  Saxony,  as  evidence  of  Luther's  prophetic  prescience  of  the  inherent 
dangers  of  preaching  evangelical  liberty.^"^  Bonivard  makes  frequent  use  of 
Sleidan's  work  on  the  Reformation  drawing  special  attention  to  the  author's 
favourable  editorial  practices  with  regard  to  the  morality  of  Lutheran  princes.^^ 
An  epistle  of  Duke  George,  attacking  Lutheran  morals,  is  presented  and 
buttressed  by  Bonivard' s  assertion  that  he  had  seen  a  printed  copy  of  the 
German  original  with  his  own  eyes.^^  He  draws  upon  the  stories  of  Boccaccio 
delighting  in  the  tale  of  the  Neopolitan  damsel  who  successfully  and  artfully 
resists  her  over-amorous  sovereign.^''  He  also  shows  an  interesting  penchant 
for  Marot's  cautionary  tale,  the  Abbot  and  his  Valet,  using  it  twice.^^  These 
literary  sources  parade  before  the  reader  though  Bonivard  is  not  wholly 
dependent  upon  such  works.  He  is  happy  to  derive  anecdotes  on  Lutheran 
morality  from  a  merchant  newly  arrived  from  Frankfurt' s  fairs  and  even  offers 
a  diverting  and  sarcastic  comparison  of  the  Knights  Errant  of  King  Arthur's 
Round  Table  with,  as  he  terms  them,  the  officially  tolerated  Harlots  Errant  of 
some  Protestant  areas. ^'^ 

Bonivard  also  finds  frequent  opportunities  to  mention  many  of  his 
favourite  non-classical  authors  and  tales  in  his  other  works.  Rabelais  is 
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mentioned  on  any  number  of  occasions  with  Marot  rather  popular  as  well.^ 
King  Arthur,  Tristan  and  Isoldre;  Budé,  Bibliander,  Stumpf,  and  Erasmus  are 
also  used  to  support  various  points  in  his  arguments.^'  He  also  refers  to  works 
by  Beatus  Rhenanus;  Petrarch;  and  various  lesser  lights  such  as  Olivier  of 
Castille,  Arthur  of  Brittany  and  Amadis  of  Gaul.^^ 

A  similar  juxtaposition  of  the  common  and  the  learned  occurs  in  Bonivard' s 
use  of  proverbs.  In  the  very  opening  lines  of  his  essay  he  offers  a  quotation  from 
Cicero:  "quem  fugiam  scio,  ad  quem  fugiam  nescio."^^  He  finds  this  so 
agreeable  that  but  a  moment  later  he  gives  the  Latin  proverb  in  full  and 
provides  a  vernacular  translation,  in  verse: 

Bien  scay  qui  doibz  fuir  eslire. 

Mais  vers  qui,  ie  ne  scauroie  dire.^  ^ 

He  gives  a  truism  from  Aristotle  and  then  follows  this  immediately  by  a 
common  French  proverb  drawn  from  the  baker's  oven  (a  lenfoumee  Ion  faict 
les  pains  comuz).^^  A  few  brief  lines  later  Bonivard  uses  a  German  saying 
which  he  claims  arose  from  the  fear  of  religious  violence  which  the  Catholics 
felt  every  time  they  heard  the  bells  calling  Protestants  to  worship:  "Da  leiittent 
mord  glocken.  La  sonnent  les  cloches  meurdrieres."^^  This  incongruous 
mixing  of  philosophers  with  commoners  continues.  Plato  and  Aristotle  are 
quoted  and  followed  fast  by  everyday  platitudes  on  horses  and  dogs.^^  Cicero 
and  Aristotle,  however,  are  clearly  his  favourite  sources.^^  Bonivard  also  gives 
free  rein  to  his  love  of  Latin  proverbs  and  vulgar  verse  even  when  the  meaning 
could  be  expressed  with  less  flair.  For  example,  the  superfluous  use  of  (una 
hirundo  non  facit  ver): 

Du  printemps  napporte  nouuelle  

Venante  une  seule  arondelle.^^ 

Bonivard  shows  a  similar  casual  regard  for  his  own  works.  He  mentions, 
in  an  aside,  his  Chroniques.  He  says  he  needs  not  elaborate  a  point  as  the  details 
are  already  available  there."^"  He  also  quotes  a  quatrain  from  his  now  lost 
Menues  Pensées. "^^  This  subtle  self-promotion  is  equally  apparent  in  Bonivard' s 
off-hand  reference  to  his  six  years  in  prison  which  was  certainly  his  greatest 
claim  to  fame  in  Geneva."*^  Touching  undoubtedly,  but  the  references  were 
woefully  unable  to  move  the  authorities  to  permit  publication. 

Two  final  areas  must  be  mentioned  in  considering  this  work  as  a  whole. 
Bonivard  makes  a  concerted,  though  by  no  means  lengthy  attempt  in  his 
opening  paragraphs  to  unite  contemporary  calls  for  ecclesiastical  change  with 
the  valiant,  albeit  unsuccessful  labours  of  Wycliffe,  Hus  and  Jerome  of  Prague. 
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His  treatment  of  these  three  is  so  truncated  as  to  imply  that  the  connection  was 
commonly  seen  and  appreciated,  needing  no  elaboration  or  defence/"^  Greater 
effort  is  spent  in  attempting  to  maintain  a  medical  image  in  diagnosing  the  ills 
of  the  late  medieval  church  and  in  assessing  the  course  of  treatment  —  patient 
and  preparative  —  which  Bonivard  says  Luther  adopted  rather  than  the 
application  of  a  dangerous  yet  thorough  purgative.'*^ 

One  should  not  conclude  from  this  that  Bonivard  undervalues  the  place  of 
these  harbingers  of  reform.  He  has  a  traditional  Protestant  view  that  the  Church 
fell  into  decay  with  Constantine  the  Great's  reign /^  He  also  refers  favourably 
to  Hus,  Wycliffe  and  the  Waldensians  in  other  places. "^^  In  common  with  many, 
Bonivard  sees  Hus  not  only  as  a  precursor  of  reform  but  also  a  prophet  of 
Luther  himself.^''  Moreover,  although  critical  of  Luther's  magisterial  support- 
ers he  is  pleasantly  disposed  to  the  reformer  himself.  For  example,  he  says  that 
Luther's  name  "signiffie  clair"  which  also  serves  as  a  comment  on  the 
reformer's  doctrines."**^ 

A  few  brief  words  should  also  be  said  on  Bonivard' s  welcome  use  of 
various  forms  of  humour.  He  quotes  a  cheerfully  rude  poem,  composed  he 
claimed,  by  "un  bon  compaignon,"  on  the  morals  and  motives  of  Henry  VIIL"*^ 
Delightful  parodies  are  given  of  intemperate  sermons  by  Protestants  whose 
tacit  support  of  violence  Bonivard  deplores. ''^^  Rather  naturally  his  breeding 
and  education  as  well  as  his  distaste  for  violence,  of  which  he  was  often  a 
victim,  bring  forth  a  caustic  attack  on  poorly  trained  ministers  —  in  reality 
mere  tradesmen  —  whose  preaching  is  trite,  whose  learning  barely  extends  to 
a  functional  grasp  of  their  own  language,  and  whose  morals  shocking.^ ^ 
Finally,  Bonivard  ironically  compares  the  Catholic  and  Protestants,  locked  in 
mortal  combat  on  Christ's  behalf  with  the  participants  in  one  of  Spain's 
recurring  fraternal  wars.  Both  destroy  their  King  while  wishing  him  long  life.^^ 

This  brief  treatise  combines  learning  with  the  common  touch.  An  appre- 
ciation of  the  wisdom  of  the  philosophers  with  an  acceptance  of  the  native 
intelligence  of  the  peasantry.  The  pathetic  images  of  Christians  at  each  others' 
throats  are  enlivened  and  lightened  by  bursts  of  ribald  humour  and  biting  satire. 
Bonivard  proves  himself  a  readable  author  and  an  effective  polemicist.  What 
is  most  noticeable  by  its  near  absence,  however,  is  the  use  of  Scripture. 
Bonivard,  the  trained  humanist,  former  Prior  and  devotee  of  Reform  quotes  the 
Bible  infrequently.  There  are  four  or  five  allusions  to  Christ's  sayings,  one  of 
James,  and  a  brief  reference  to  the  Old  Testament  injunction  against  sparing 
the  rod.'^''  Indeed,  Bonivard' s  references  to  Islam  are  almost  as  frequent;  thrice 
he  mentions  the  law  of  Mohammed. "^"^ 
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This  reference  to  Islam  is  perhaps  worth  pausing  over.  Bonivard  opens 
another  of  his  treatises  with  the  lines: 

Si  vous  lises  Maethon  historiographie  Egyptien,  Berosus  Chaldien,  Mochus 
et  Estius  Syrien,  lalkoran  des  thurchz,  losephe  et  le  thalmud  des  luifs, 
Hésiode  poète  grec,  Tite  Liue  Romain,  voire  toutte  le  bible,  et  principallement 
le  premier  Hure  de  Moyse,  vous  y  treuueres  veritable  demonstrance  come  les 
homes  des  tout  temps  hont  tasche  a  se  drecer  honeurz  diuins,  et  come  vn 
chascun  pays  ha  auancer  vn  Dieu  pour  soy ,  et  honeur  a  icelluy  appartenant.^^ 

The  grouping  of  these  together  is  somewhat  surprising.  Not  only  does 
Bonivard  show  remarkably  evenhanded  treatment  of  Moslems  but  also  Jews. 
Another  hint  of  his  dislike  of  (violent?)  anti-semitism  can  be  found  in  his 
account  of  German  attacks  on  Jews  while  discussing  false  miracles.^^ 

What  appears,  therefore,  is  a  work  finely  balanced  to  appeal  to  (or  annoy) 
all  readers.  This  work  has  a  bias  —  apparent  in  Bonivard' s  corpus  generally 
—  towards  legal  and  literary  (esp.,  poetic)  allusions  and  genres  instead  of 
Biblical  imagery  and  exposition.  If  one  were  pressed,  one  might  say  that  his 
humanism  is  more  in  keeping  with  the  concerns  of  the  Italian  variety  rather 
than  the  Erasmian  —  though  one  would  not  want  to  stress  this  rather  naive  and 
simplistic  point  too  far.^^  However,  the  most  noteworthy  general  characteristic 
is  the  attempt  to  be  balanced  in  criticising  contemporary  religious  movements. 
As  will  be  shown,  the  ideas,  taking  their  lead  from  the  style,  continue  this  rather 
even-handed,  though  not  always  appealing  approach  as  Bonivard  turns  his 
critical  eye  upon  specific  examples  of  Difformes  Reformateurs. 

As  one  might  expect,  Bonivard  is  critical  of  the  existing  Catholic  structure 
and  its  timorous  approach  to  necessary  reforms.  Pope  Leo  and  others  were 
unable  or  unwilling  to  apply  themselves  to  finding  a  remedy  for  the  debilitating 
disease  infecting  the  Church. ^^  This  singular  direct  attack  upon  the  clerical 
hierarchy  reinforces  the  promise  made  in  the  opening  lines  of  the  essay  in 
which  Bonivard  says  that  this  present  treatise  will  focus  on  the  reformers  as  he 
has  already  discussed  (in  his  previous  work  on  papal  tyranny),  the  evil  —  as 
well  as  the  good  —  deeds  of  the  Popes.^'^  For  the  most  part  Bonivard  remains 
true  to  his  word.  His  references  to  Catholic  abuses  are  oblique.  For  example, 
he  notes  the  need  for  reform  caused  by  papal  ambition  and  avarice  but  the  focus 
is  on  finding  a  solution  rather  than  detailing  the  problem.^'  Likewise,  in 
passing,  Bonivard  contrasts  the  Pope's  antipathy  towards  marriage  with  his 
toleration  of  concubinage.^'  Repeatedly  and  of  greater  importance,  Bonivard 
evidences  a  sincere  concern  over  what  will  replace  papal  tyranny .^^  He  fears 
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that  anarchy  will  follow  change  as  "il  est  beaucoup  [sic]  plus  aysé  a  destruire 
le  mal  que  a  construire  le  bien."^"* 

Many  of  Bonivard's  references  are  in  fact  favourable  towards  Catholics, 
in  a  rather  back-handed  way.  Routinely  he  contrasts  the  abuses  and  immorality 
of  the  Pope  and  his  followers  with  the  greater,  publicly  flaunted  sinfulness  of 
the  Protestants,  notably  the  Lutherans. ^"^  A  particular  tolerance  and  under- 
standing is  expressed  for  the  position  of  many  Catholics  who  would  retain  their 
"ancienne  institution"  rather  than  embrace  those  of  the  Protestants  with  their 
morals  and  illicit  behaviour.^^  However,  Bonivard  is  no  promoter  of  Catholi- 
cism. For  the  rhetorical  purpose  of  highlighting  the  perversions  of  the  Reform- 
ers, he  contrasts  them  unfavourably  with  the  adherents  of  the  old  faith 
especially  in  matters  of  personal  morality.  This  becomes  the  core  of  his 
complaint:  "nous  crions  contre  les  papistes  et  faisons  pys  que  eux;  princes  et 
peuples  sont  touz  debordez."^^ 

Bonivard  makes  equally  short  shrift  of  the  radical  wing  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  Anabaptists.  They  are  discussed  in  a  passage  which  begins  by 
examining  two  of  Luther's  critics.  Bonivard  mentions  the  strongly  anti- 
Lutheran  attacks  of  George  Wechsel.^^  He  then  enlarges  upon  this  theme  with 
an  account  of  the  breach  between  Luther  and  Karlstadt.  Karlstadt's  attack  on 
Luther' s  acceptance  of  a  real  corporal  presence  in  the  Eucharist  is  favoured  by 
Bonivard  as  it  is  the  position  "comme  aussy  nous  crions. "^^  This  sacramentarian 
view,  as  well  as  Karlstadt's  rejection  of  the  retention  of  images  in  Lutheran 
churches,  ended  in  Karlstadt's  withdrawal  to  Basel.  Here  he  came  into  contact 
with  Oecalarnpadius  and  the  opinions  derived  from  their  chief  exponent,  Zwingli. 
Bonivard  says  that  he  classifies  himself  with  this  latter  group:  "les  sectateurz  de 
cela  les  Zwingliens  et  sacramentaires,  de  la  bende  duquel  nous  sommes."^^  From 
this  dispute  sprang  countless  other  groups,  Bonivard  asserts,  such  as  Anabaptists 
and  Osiandrians.  For  Bonivard,  this  tendency  to  division  and  dispute  was  proof  of 
the  common  Adamic  heritage  of  all  humans,  a  propensity  to  sin.'^^  Sinfulness, 
avarice,  envy,  and  ambition  gave  birth  to  this  deplorable  plethora  of  sects.^*  With 
these  two  sweeping  statements  Bonivard  dismisses  the  whole  of  the  radical 
reformation.^^  However,  as  will  be  shown,  some  of  his  ideas  echo  views  more 
commonly  and  naturally  associated  with  Anabaptists. 

Having  passed  by  both  extremes  of  the  religious  debate,  Bonivard  is  free 
to  concentrate  his  mind  on  the  motives,  beliefs  and  actions  of  the  leaders  and 
exponents  of  the  vast  centre  of  the  Reformation,  the  magisterial  reformers.  As 
will  be  seen,  he  is  acerbic  in  his  attacks  on  Lutherans  but  Bonivard's  pen  is  at 
its  sharpest  when  attacking  the  English  Reformation.  Bonivard's  previously 
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mentioned  good  friend  gave  a  concise  poetic  summary  of  the  motives  which 
led  King  Henry  VIII  to  embrace  the  new  fait. 

Pourquoy  le  roy  Henri  iadis 
A  lEuangile  si  contraire, 
Par  faictz,  par  escritz  et  par  dictz 
Ores  luy  est  si  débonnaire? 
Desir  dhauoir  le  reliquaire 
De  Sainct  Tomas,  et  sa  putain 
Espouser,  luy  hont  faict  ce  faire, 
Et  rendu  dinhumain  humain.^^ 

Bonivard  expresses  nothing  short  of  contempt  as  he  details  Henry's  amorous 
permutations.  He  believes  that  the  base  assertion  of  a  fear  of  incest  never  entered 
Henry's  mind  until  it  became  the  key  to  Anne  Boleyn's  bedchamber.  Consumed 
by  desire,  the  King  corruptly  sought  and  obtained  approval  for  his  divorce,  but 
only  from  a  few.  The  majority,  of  both  sides  of  the  religious  debate,  refused  him. 

Henry  then  turned  to  crass  bribery,  offering  the  Pope  a  substantial  sum. 
The  Pope  happily  accepted  the  kindly  donation  but  from  fear  of  the  Emperor 
denied  the  requested  dispensation.  Failing  to  fmd  satisfaction  along  this 
avenue,  Bonivard  writes  that  Henry  pressured  the  theologians  of  his  realm  to 
repudiate  supremacy.  Thus,  the  vicar  of  Rome  was  replaced  by  the  temporal 
lord  who  claimed  sovereignty  over  spirit  and  body.  In  his  newly  revealed 
capacity  Henry  was  free  to  grant  himself  a  divorce.  Eventually  tiring  of  Anne, 
Henry  moved  on.  Bonivard,  despairing  of  the  wearisome  roll-call  of  wives, 
sums  up  the  sad  state  of  affairs  by  saying  "après  en  print  vne  autre  quil  répudia 
et  après  vne  autre,  si  quil  en  eut  vj,  desquelles  deux  furent  décapitées."^'* 

The  bare  recitation  of  Henry  '  s  self-serving  duplicity  and  immorality  is  not 
enough  for  Bonivard.  Taking  his  cue  from  the  poem,  which  he  increasingly 
appears  to  have  authored,  he  says  that  Henry  was  moved  by  two  base  concerns. 
The  English  King  did  not  accept  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  far  from  it  for  he  left  the 
Mass  intact.^^  Rather,  he  bowed  before  the  Gospel  of  Cupid  out  of  an  all- 
consuming  desire  to  wed  his  whore.  Not  content  with  this  perversion  he  also 
gave  himself  to  the  Gospel  of  Robin.  Coveting  the  wealth,  the  gold  and  gems 
of  Thomas  More' s  shrine,  and  by  extension,  that  of  the  whole  church,  he 
resolved  to  have  "ce  bon  hommeau"  declared  a  heretic  for  supporting  spiritual 
power  over  temporal.  This  done  he  stripped  the  shrine  (and  the  church)  and 
scattered  the  saint's  ashes  to  the  wind.^^ 

This  is  a  ferocious  attack  indeed.  Perhaps  Bonivard' s  views  were  influ- 
enced by  his  contacts  with  English  refugees  in  Geneva  during  the  1550s.  He 
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also  openly  confesses  a  debt  to  Sleidan  for  the  tale,  assuring  the  reader  that  even 
more  can  be  discovered  there  though  he  himself  was  unwilling  to  prolong  the 
tale  by  dwelling  on  the  salacious  details7^  Nevertheless,  this  is  a  strikingly 
hostile  tirade  coming  as  it  does  so  soon  after  Elizabeth's  accession  and  the 
restoration  of  Protestantism  in  England.  Once  again  Bonivard's  seemingly 
oblivious  attitude  towards  political  realities  shines  through.  His  sarcasm  and 
disgust  get  the  better  of  him.  No  clearer  example  of  this  can  be  found  than  the 
end  of  his  account  of  the  English  Reformation,  his  searing  epitaph  to  the  dead 
King.  "Cestuy  done  estoit  vn  bon  euangeliste,  vn  précieux  reformateur 
dEglise,  qui  ha  bien  faict  brusler  ensemble  deux  de  diuerse  relligion,  lun  pour 
contreuenir  à  la  loy  du  pape,  lautre  pour  contreuenir  a  celle  de  son  mariage." 
Bonivard  laments  further,  "mais  quel  emendement  de  vie  sest  ensuyui  entre  les 
autres  Princes  et  subiectz  pour  la  reception  de  lEvangile?"^^ 

Bonivard  is  less  poetic  though  no  less  critical  in  his  discussion  of  other 
reforming  Princes.  He  mentions  the  papal  hypocrisy  of  demanding  clerical 
celibacy  while  winking  at  concubinage  but  then  turns  his  sights  upon  the 
Lutherans.  Concubinage  is  fornication  and  a  sin  indeed  but  in  no  way 
comparable  to  the  blatant  and  public  adultery  (or  better,  bigamy)  of  Philip  of 
Hesse.  Allowing  one  illicit  affair  is  a  Roman  abuse,  concedes  Bonivard,  but 
surely  the  cure  for  this  ill  is  not  the  re-introduction  of  Old  Testament  bigamy  .^^ 

The  adultery  of  Philip,  approved  by  leading  Protestants,  is  then  used  as  an 
occasion  for  a  professional  jibe  at  Sleidan.  Bonivard  moves  from  Hesse  to  the 
carousing  of  the  Duke  of  Braunschweige,  a  good  Catholic,  who  boasted  of  the 
extraordinary  lengths  to  which  he  went  in  deceiving  his  wife.  He  was  reputed 
to  have  had  made  a  lifelike  statue  of  his  mistress,  a  lady-in-waiting  to  his  wife, 
then  arranged  to  have  it  declared  dead  and  given  a  state  funeral  accompanied 
by  multiple  masses,  his  wife  grieving  profusely  at  the  requiems.  Freed  from 
suspicion  he  pursued  his  adulterous  affair  for  six  or  seven  years,  producing  two 
children  in  the  process. *^'^  At  the  end  of  this  amusing  and  shocking  tale  Bonivard 
rounds  on  Sleidan  whom  Bonivard  asserts  is  quick  to  denounce  Braunschweige' s 
affair  while  drawing  a  discreet  veil  of  silence  over  the  irregular  marriage  of 
Philip. ^^  The  brevity  and  timing  of  the  attack  makes  it  all  the  more  effective. 

Later  in  the  treatise,  Bonivard  reprises  the  immorality  of  Henry  and  Philip 
as  a  prologue  to  a  brief  yet  sweeping  denunciation  of  three  leading  Lutheran 
Princes.  First,  he  examines  the  character  of  Count  Wilhelm  von  Furstenburg, 
a  man  whose  virtues  Bonivard  derides,  satirising  him  as  a  "yuroigne  come  vn 
landsknecht,  larron  come  vn  guascon,  qui  aussy  estoit  la  plus  part  du  temps 
enrage."^^  He  then  delivers  a  broadside  against  the  good  House  of  Brandenburg. 
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The  secular  Albrecht  of  Brandenburg  converted,  claims  Bonivard,  because  he 
coveted  the  wealth  of  the  Church  is  his  lands.  Of  course,  he  also  feigned  a 
concern  for  the  overburdened  poor.**^ 

The  other  Albrecht,  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  of  Teutonic  Knights  is 
treated  in  detail.  He  had  two  supreme  reasons  for  embracing  Luther's  preach- 
ing. First,  he  wished  to  wed  into  the  Danish  royal  family.  More  importantly,  he  also 
desired  to  provide  his  heirs  with  an  inheritance.  All  of  these  wishes  came  true  as 
he  secularised  his  sacred  office  and  became  an  hereditary  Prince.  Bonivard  finds 
this  Albrecht' s  actions  reprehensible  for  two  reasons.  He  seems  incensed  at  the 
conversion  of  an  elective  office  into  an  hereditary  one  as  though  this  constituted 
a  breach  of  faith.  Worse,  this  office  had  been  designed,  he  says,  to  ensure  that  an 
adult  male,  able  to  lead  the  Knights  into  battle,  was  present  to  protect  Christen- 
dom's eastern  flank  from  the  infidel.  As  a  result  of  Albrecht' s  avarice  and 
hypocrisy  this  important  duty  could  devolve  upon  the  head  of  a  child.^"* 

Viewing  all  the  many  reasons  for  embracing  the  Reformation,  Bonivard 
distils  them  into  two  main  categories.  Some  have  lost  their  goods,  even  their 
lives,  for  the  Gospel.  Bonivard  gives,  as  the  briefest  example  of  the  laudable 
band,  the  French  and  other  religious  refugees  who  streamed  into  Geneva.  The 
second  throng,  by  far  the  larger,  and  the  object  of  Boni  vard'  s  special  attention, 
is  composed  of  those  whose  adherence  to  the  Gospel  sprang  from  a  desire  to 
obtain  the  goods  of  others. ^^  Here  Bonivard  places  the  magistrates,  hereditary 
and  elective.  Bonivard' s  opinions  on  the  hereditary  magistrates  have  already 
been  discussed,  it  remains  to  consider  the  elective  leaders  who  embraced  the 
new  faith.  First,  however,  it  is  worth  pausing  to  note  that  such  a  bold  assertion 
was  hardly  likely  to  prise  a  prindng  permit  from  the  hands  of  Geneva' s  elective 
rulers.  Yet  again  one  sees  an  example  of  Bonivard  charging  about  where  angels 
would  have  feared  to  tread. 

The  intrepid  Bonivard  is  quick  to  dismiss  the  motives  of  the  elected 
magistrates.  Their  unwillingness  to  live  by  the  Gospel  is  obvious.  In  Geneva, 
a  scant  two  years  after  the  Reformation  the  authorities  expelled  their  minis- 
ters.^^ The  attack  is  widened  by  Bonivard  (resident  in  a  city  dominated  by  a 
merchant  oligarchy)  to  include  merchants  as  a  group.  He  accuses  them  of 
having  used  the  confusion  of  religious  debate  to  settle  old  scores.  They  are  ever 
rushing  to  the  ministers  with  denunciations.^^  One  is  strongly  tempted  to  recall 
Bonivard' s  financial  dispute  with  the  magistrates  as  well  as  his  regular 
appearances  before  the  Consistory. 

Apparently,  the  lack  of  spectacular  anecdotes  forced  Bonivard  to  move  on 
quickly.  Perhaps,  he  also  gave  some  fleeting  thought  to  the  official  reaction 
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which  such  lines  might  cause.  However,  he  is  much  more  specific  in  attacking 
the  preachers  of  this  new  faith.^^  Bonivard  begins  by  holding  up  for  viewing 
the  image  of  the  pristine  primitive  Church  and  the  pure  preaching  of  the 
Apostles.  People  left  their  sermons  weeping,  beating  their  breasts  in  repent- 
ance. Moved  by  pity  and  remorse  these  early  believers  sold  their  goods  laying 
the  purchase  price  at  the  Apostles'  feet  that  it  might  be  distributed  to  the  poor  as 
the  need  arose.^^  Then  he  muses,  "mais  come  sortiz  au  commencement  de 
lEuangile  du  presche  de  lEuangile  nous  euangelistes  de  taueme?"  The  congrega- 
tions of  these  latter  day  followers  of  Christ  behave  like  audiences  hearing 
Alexander  the  Great  or  Julius  Caesar.  Pouring  out  of  the  churches  they  storm  forth, 
not  beating  themselves  but  "rouges  et  emflambez  pour  courir  sus  les  ennemiz,  les 
frapper,  blecer,  tuer,  fourrager,  saccager  et  faire  touz  les  maux  que  a  eux  estoit 
possible."^"  They  do  not  sell  their  goods  but  steal  those  of  others;  they  do  not  give 
the  money  to  aid  the  poor  but  keep  it  to  enrich  themselves .  And  who  are  the  objects 
of  this  violence?  Their  rage,  says  Bonivard  is  directed  "a  ceux  qui  ne  vouloient 
croire  ou  confesser  de  croire,  ce  que  eux  faisoient  profession  de  croire,  combien 
quilz  ne  crussent  pas  encor  de  cueur  ce  quilz  confessoient  de  bouché.'"^^ 

Bonivard  is  especially  vivid  in  recounting  these  inflammatory  sermons. 
The  preacher  denounces  the  clerics  in  a  loud  and  fiery  voice  as  thieves, 
brigands,  murderers,  then  drops  to  a  low  tearful  tone  to  describe  the  plight  of 
Christ' s  poor  Church.  To  Bonivard  the  resulting  pillaging  and  looting  comes  from 
the  advent,  not  of  Christ's  Gospel  but  of  Mohamed' s.  "Ce  predicant  belliqueux 
faisoit  difference  des  larronz,  car  les  prebstres  estoient  les  mauuays  larronz,  qui 
hauoient  desrobez  les  paouures  gentz,  les  autres  qui  hauoient  desrobes  estoient  les 
bonz  larronz,  iacoit  quilz  neussent  rendu  le  larrecin  aux  desrobez."  Bonivard 
summarises  the  violence:  "Et  voyla  vn  bel  auancement  de  lEuangile. "^^ 

This  opposition  to  religious  violence  is  understandable;  Bonivard  had 
firsthand  experience  of  the  consequences  of  such  Gospel  successes.  His  views 
on  the  hypocrisy  of  the  preachers,  the  viciousness  of  the  mob  and  the  avarice 
of  the  rulers  requires  a  more  careful  examination,  however.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  Bonivard  strays  perilously  close  to  Anabaptist  ideas  here,  or  perhaps  he 
shows  that  he  never  strayed  very  far  from  his  monastic  vows  and  religious 
outlook.  Indeed,  he  says  that  one  of  the  most  powerful  weapons  in  the  Catholic 
arsenal  is  the  image  of  the  poor  monk,  faithful  to  his  vows,  giving  his  all  to  the 
poor,  chaste,  humbly  obedient  to  Popes  and  Councils.  Bonivard  sees  few  who 
can  be  held  up  as  greater  counter-examples  by  the  Protestants.^^ 

Rather  than  assess  Bonivard' s  views  systematically  it  might  be  useful  to 
allow  him  to  speak  on  his  own  behalf  at  some  length. 
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Nous  nous  venions  touttes  les  deux  parties  de  prescher  Christ  cruciffie  et 
disons  vray,  car  nous  le  laissons  cruciffie  et  nud  en  larbre  de  la  croix,  et 
louons  a  beaux  dez  au  pied  dicelle  croix,  pour  scauoir  qui  haura  sa  robe, 
Cornent  diras  tu?  les  paouures  sont  ceux  qui  représentent  lesus  Christ,  corne 
luy  mesme  diet  parlant  des  paouuvres:  Ce  que  vous  ferez  au  moindre  de  ceux 
cy  ie  tiendrai  pour  faict  a  moy  mesme. . .  Lequel  les  prebstres  et  nous  leurz 
aduersaires  laissons  bien  cruciffie,  cest  a  scauoir  que  nous  laissons  bien  les 
paouures  mourir  de  faim,  de  soif,  de  froit,  touz  nudz,  et  cependent  nous 
combattons  pour  leurz  biens,  iouantz  a  beaux  dez  qui  haura  sa  robe,  non  pas 
pour  len  reuestir  c.a.d.  les  paouures. . .  Nous  hauons  drecez  quelques  colleges; 
mais  pourquoy  ?  Pour  ce  que  faysions  a  noz  enfantz  apprendre  letres  diuines  et 
humaines;  afin  que  les  uns  seruent  a  Dieu,  a  lannonciation  de  sa  parolle;  les 
autres  en  administration  de  la  chose  publique,  selon  son  commandment.  Mais 
de  quoi  sert  cela?  ...  les  ministres;  telz,  come  se  diet  que  se  faict  aux  basses 
Allemaignes,  que  les  Princes  et  magistratz  retirent  les  reuenuz  des  églises,  puis 
constituent  pour  annonceurz  de  la  parolle  de  Dieu  des  sellierz,  des  cousturierz, 
des  brasseurz  de  ceruoise. . .  Christ  est  loccasion  du  desbat,  mais  que  non  pas 
la  cause,  mais  que  ce  ha  este  sa  robe;  cest  cela  pourquoy  nous  hauons  receu  ^ 
lEuangile,  le  ne  charge  pas  de  ce  la  doctrine  de  Luther  ni  de  ses  sectateurz,  mais 
ie  nexcuse  pas  les  docteurz  mesmes,  qui  les  uns  par  leurz  exemples  hont  guaste 
leur  doctrine,  les  autres  silz  nhont  ce  faict  par  lexemple  de  leurs  persones  Ihont 
par  leur  laschete  comporte  et  comportent. . .  nous  desportons  de  tant  crier  contre 
le  pape,  les  cardinaux,  euesques,  abbez,  prebstres,  et  moy  nés  etc  les  paignantz 
en  regnartz,  loupz  et  (que  pys  est)  en  dyables;  veu  que  a  bon  droict  ilz  en 
pourroient  autant  faire  de  nous. ^"^  ,     , 

There  is  a  great  deal  here  to  occasion  comment.  Before  jumping  to  hasty 
conclusions  it  is  essential  to  state  that  Bonivard  believes  that  the  Reformation 
in  Geneva  is  of  the  best  sort.^^  However,  even  this  assertion  is  phrased 
circumspectly.  He  says,  "Sil  y  ha  reformation,  elle  est  en  Engroigne  et  a 
Geneve,  ailleurz  ie  ne  scay,  sinon  que  Ion  diet  que  a  Lion  et  ailleurs  au  royaume 
de  France,  ou  lEuangile  ha  germe,  la  vie  ha  este  changée,  quant  et  la  doctrine. "^^ 
This  faint  praise,  written  in  the  early  1560s,  hardly  represents  an  unequivocal, 
unambiguous  endorsement  of  the  Calvinist  Reformation.^^ 

One  is  led  to  conclude  that  this  is  the  work  of  a  disappointed  and 
disillusioned  man  though  not  one  who  has  abandoned  hope  entirely.  Bonivard 
had  suffered  tremendous  loss  in  wealth  and  station  as  a  result  of  the  Reformation. 
Perhaps  because  of  the  drastic  change  forced  upon  his  life  he  had  developed 
equally  grandiose  expectations  of  the  wider  effect  of  the  new  faith.  What  he  sees 
and  deplores  is  the  development  of  a  new  clerical  élite  and  the  passing  of  the  old 
faith's  wealth  and  power  into  the  hands  of  greedy  secular  rulers.  Here  Bonivard 
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seems  to  draw  very  close  to  the  peasants  who  (he  says)  adopted  the  Reform 
because  they  hoped  the  ecclesiastical  burdens  would  be  removed.  To  their  horror, 
and  his,  the  taxes  remained,  only  the  collector  changed.'^*^ 

His  aversion  to  religious  violence,  however,  evokes  Anabaptist  ideas. 
Bonivard  says  that  Christ  commanded  his  followers  "tu  te  ventes  de  prescher 
et  annoncer,  nha  pas  commande  cela,  que  pour  luy  Ion  outtrageast,  moins 
frappast  ou  tuast,  mais  que  Ion  souffrit  estre  outrage,  frappe  et  tue."  Violence 
is  not  a  part  of  the  Law  of  Christ  but  of  the  Law  of  Mohammed  and  the  Pope.^^ 
This  image  is  vividly  expressed  in  Bonivard' s  most  striking  comment: 

Ainsy  est  es  affaires  de  relligion;  lun  veut  estre  sanctiffie  par  la  loy 
mosaïque,  lautre  par  la  mahometique,  lautre  par  le  papistique,  lautre  par 
leuangilique  et  tout  contre  et  rabattu.  .  .  nous  demeurons  tousiours  homes, 
enfantz  et  Adam  et  de  pèche  consequemment  ni  ha  difference  que  de  la 
profession  de  créance.'"^ 

Bonivard'  s  dual  emphasis  on  poverty  and  the  rejection  of  violence  is  expressed 
in  a  poem  from  his  Menues  Pensées, 

Si  lesus  Christ  estoit  si  paouure 
Come  quant  il  marchoit  sus  terre 
Nous  ne  mettrions  pas  en  ouure 
Pour  faire  en  son  nom  tant  de  guerre.'"' 

Later  he  said,  "nous  disons  que  les  prebstres  rongent  les  mortz  et  est  vray  ;  mais 
nous  faysons  bien  pys,  car  nous  rongeons  les  vifz."'"^  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the 
temptation  to  consider  Bonivard  as  an  individual  touched  by  Anabaptist 
thought.  He  certainly  expresses  concern  for  the  poor,  a  religious  pacifism,  and 
an  openness  to  toleration  which  recalls  many  of  their  beliefs.  His  brief  remarks 
on  them  may  strengthen  this  interpretation.  Nevertheless,  Bonivard' s  contin- 
ued residence  in  Geneva,  his  support  for  the  city  and  its  Reformation,  and 
especially  his  high  regard  for  the  religious  refugees  from  France  would  tend 
to  argue  against  such  an  evaluation. 

Elsewhere  though,  one  can  find  other  examples  of  his  (ambivalent?) 
attitude  towards  the  Anabaptists.  For  example, 

Nouz  compapefigues  que  nous  appelions  anabaptistes  faignent  bien  aussy 
vouloir  que  tout  soit  en  commun,  mais  silz  se  treuuent  les  plus  fortz,  ils 
exercent  bien  ceste  charité  activement,  mais  non  pas  passiuement. . .  Ainsy 
font  bien  nouz  anabaptistes,  car  ilz  veullent  que  Ihauoir  dautruy  leur  soit 
commun,  mais  non  pas  pour  la  pareille,  De  quoy  lexemple  nous  monstra  bien 
le  roy  de  Munster  en  Westphale  corne  treuuerez  en  Sledan.  Aussy  en  son  lieu 
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nous  monstrerons  la  bone  charité  de  telles  gentz  par  lexemple  de  ij  frères  de 
S.  Gal,  appelles  les  Schuckers  desquelz  lun  couppa  la  teste  a  lautre.'*^^ 

Interestingly  but  hardly  surprisingly  for  Bonivard,  the  aspect  of  their  belief 
which  is  highlighted  is  their  common  ownership. 

There  is  reason  to  wonder,  therefore,  just  how  far  Bonivard' s  views 
inclined  beyond  the  pale  of  normative,  magisterial  Protestantism,  especially 
when  addressing  the  issues  of  toleration  and  poverty.  For  example,  his 
seemingly  easy  use  of  Sebastian  Franck  —  which  one  accepts  is  not  wholly 
surprising  in  an  historian.'^  However,  his  list  of  linguists  {ïxom  D  es  Lengues)  who 
have  helped  in  recovering  the  Biblical  languages  is  fascinating  and  deserves  to 
draw  this  examination  of  Bonivard' s  Difformes  Reformateurs  to  a  close: 

[For  the  Germans]  Luther,  Melanchthon,  OEcolompade,  Zwingli,  Suiterus, 
Capito,  Miconius,  Buecerus,  Grynaeus,  Sareosius,  Bibliander,  Eberus, 
Musculus. . .  [for  the  French]  Cauuin,  Wiret,  Beze,  S.  Pol,  Rubitus,  Coelius 
Secundus,  Casteleo,  Enoch. 

To  find  someone  listing  Castellio  and  Calvin  together  without  comment  in 
1563  is  both  indicative  and  instructive  of  Bonivard' s  innermost  thoughts. 

Bonivard' s  closing  admonition  ("veu  que  a  bon  droict  ilz  en  pourroient 
autant  faire  de  nous")  brings  to  mind  the  cautionary  preaching  of  many 
ministers.'"^  Perhaps  in  this,  one  can  see  an  interpretation  of  Bonivard' s 
writings  which  protected  him  from  the  heavy  hand  of  Genevan  justice.  Satire 
—  and  surely  any  work  entitled  Des  Difformes  Reformateurs,  must  be  seen  as 
such  —  is  always  open  to  various  interpretations.  To  Geneva's  magistrates  (so 
recently  triumphant  over  the  "ungodly"  Perrinists)  and  the  city's  ministers 
(well-educated  refugees  all)  this  could  easily  be  read  as  a  thorough  and 
necessary  rebuke  of  the  Lutherans  as  well  as  many  (Zwinglian)  Swiss  minis- 
ters who  too  easily  accepted  the  dictates  of  their  ruling  councils.  Those 
apparently  anti-Genevan  attacks,  such  as  the  mention  of  colleges  (Geneva's 
was  fully  established  as  recently  as  1559)  and  the  cautious  appraisal  of  the  city's 
reform  may  have  been  perceived  to  be  necessary,  and  welcome,  admonitions  to 
humility  and  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  faithful  and  godly  in  the  city .  '^  There 
is  no  overt  reason  to  reject  this  interpretation  other  than  a  feeling  that  such  a  view 
probably  would  have  only  served  to  confirm  Bonivard' s  most  pessimistic 
assessment  of  the  narrow-mindedness  of  many  of  his  co-religionists. 

Apart  from  a  positive  reading  of  this  treatise,  why  would  a  man  of 
Bonivard' s  views  be  tolerated?  A  number  of  possibilities  occur.  The  city's 
leaders  may  have  viewed  him  as  an  elderly  man,  deranged  by  his  many  years 
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in  captivity  during  the  1 530s.  However,  they  would  have  been  unlikely  to  have 
sought  such  a  person's  assistance  in  preparing  a  defence  of  Geneva's  historic 
rights  and  liberties  in  the  1540s.  Moreover,  the  extensive  range  of  Bonivard's 
writings  throughout  the  1550s  and  early  1560s  show  a  man  in  full  possession 
of  an  impressive  array  of  mental  faculties.  Apart  from  his  critiques  of  the 
religious  protagonists  of  his  day,  he  also  wrote  on  linguistics,  the  philosophical 
and  Biblical  source  of  sin,  as  well  as  Genevan  polity  and  history.'^'' 

The  most  reasonable  explanation  would  seem  to  be  that  Bonivard  was 
protected  by  his  age,  his  fame  as  a  Revolutionary  hero  and,  perhaps,  the  very 
solitary  and  eccentric  nature  of  his  opinions.  Also,  the  city  was  fairly  confident 
of  its  ability  to  control  Geneva's  literary  output.  Its  censorship  laws  were 
extensive  and  usually  effective. '^^  Moreover,  one  should  not  view  a  failure  to 
publish  as  a  sign  of  official  contempt  or  popular  disregard  (or  lunacy).  Froment 
and  Roset  —  the  latter,  eventually  hailed  as  Geneva' s  père  de  la  patrie  —  also 
wrote  officially  commissioned  chroniques  which  also  (for  the  same  political 
reasons)  languished  in  manuscript  until  the  nineteenth  century.  Thus,  the 
simplest  overall  conclusion  would  seem  to  be  that  Bonivard  was  not  perceived 
to  be  a  threat  to  anyone,  though  he  may  well  have  been  a  nuisance  to  many. 

What  one  can  say,  in  conclusion,  is  that  Bonivard  appears  to  combine 
many  of  the  best  ideas  of  humanism  and  the  Reformation  with  the  pastoral 
concerns  of  a  conscientious,  ethical  abbot.  Touched  by  all  these  influences  in 
the  course  of  his  life,  recipient  of  many  disasters  and  much  violence,  Bonivard 
never  gave  in  to  the  raging  emotions  and  confessional  tribalism  so  common  in  his 
day.  The  war-trumpets  of  religious  hatred,  the  hammers  of  iconoclasm,  the  roaring 
fires  of  the  martyrs'  pyres,  and  the  cries  of  the  massacred  undoubtedly  drowned 
out  the  calls  for  peace  and  compromise  but  this  does  not  mean  that  no  plea  for 
humanity  and  Christian  charity  was  made.  One  can  only  wonder  how. 

University  of  Manchester 

Notes 

1 .  Not  all  these  people  had  the  same  thing  in  mind  when  they  discussed  peace,  concord,  or 
tolerance.  Castellio  and  Franck  were  the  lone  figures  advocating  genuine,  lasting  tolera- 
tion —  in  any  modern  sense  recognisable.  Most  only  supported  a  lack  of  violence  in  the 
hopes  that  discussion  and  persuasion  would  produce  religious  unity.  Cf.  M.  Turchetti, 
"Religious  Concord  and  Political  Tolerance  in  Sixteenth-  and  Seventeenth-Century 
Vxdinctr  Sixteenth  Century  Journal,!!,  1  (1991):  15-25  (esp.,  pp.  15, 19, 21)  and  his  "Une 
question  mal  posée:  Érasme  et  la  tolérance.  L'Idée  de  sygkatabasis,"  Bibliothèque 
d'Humanisme  et  Renaissance,  53,  2  (1991):  379-95;  G.  Remer,  "Rhetoric  and  the 
Erasmian  Defence  of  Religious  Toleration,"  History  of  Political  Thought,  10,  3  (1989): 
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377-403;  M.  Derwa,  "L'influence  de  l'Esprit  irénique  sur  le  contenu  doctrinal  de  la  pensée 
de  Castellion,"  Revue  Belge  de  Philologie  et  d'Histoire,  58,  2  (1980):  355-81;  M.  de 
Kroon,  "Martin  Bucer  and  the  Problem  of  Tolerance,"  Sixteenth  Century  Journal,  19,  2 
(1988):  157-68  (esp.,  p.  166);  R.H.Bainton,  "Sebastian  Castellio,  Champion  of  Religious 
Liberty,"  in  Castellioniana  (Leiden,  1951).  2  (1991):  379-95. 

2.  For  more  on  toleration  see:  J.  Lecler,  Histoire  de  la  tolérance  au  siècle  de  la  Réforme,  2 
vols  (Paris,  1955),  esp.,  1:  9,  312-42;  H.  Kamen,  The  Rise  of  Tolerance  (London,  1967), 
esp., 7;  }\.R.G\ï2,%\shQVg,ReligiôseToleranz.  Dokumente  zurGeschichte  einer  Forderung, 
in  Neuzeit  im  Aufbau,  4  (Stuttgart,  1984),  esp.,  9;  M.  de  Kroon,  Studien  zu  Martin  Bucers 
Obrigkeitsverstandnis.  Evangelisches  Ethos  und  politisches  Engagement  (Giitersloh, 
1984):  esp.,  pp.  8-21;  S.E.  Ozmcnt,  Mysticism  and  Dissent:  Religious  Ideology  and  Social 
Protest  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  (New  Haven,  1973),  esp.,  168-202;  R.H.  Bainton,  Studies 
on  the  Reformation  (Boston,  1963),  esp.,  22-33;  R.H.  Murray,  Erasmus  and  Luther:  Their 
Attitudes  to  Toleration  (New  York,  1972);  and,  esp.,  Turchetti,  Concordia  o  tolleranza? 
François  Bauduin  (1520-1573)  e  i  "Moyenneurs"  (Geneva,  1984). 

3.  This  tension  in  Protestantism — balancing  doctrinal  concerns  and  the  upholding  of  morals 
with  the  juxtaposition  of  reforming  religious  institutions  and  social  behaviour  —  was  a 
problem  and  concern  often  exploited  by  Catholics.  CE.  Maxcey,  "Why  do  Good? 
Dietenberger's  Reply  to  \jM\\qï,''  Archiv  fur  Reformations geschichte,  75  (1984):  93-1 12; 
P.  Blickle,  "Communal  Reformation  and  Peasant  Piety:  The  Peasant  Reformation  and  its 

Xate  Medieval  Origins,"  Central  European  History,  20: 3-4(1987):  216-28;  M.  Hoffman, 
"Faith  and  Piety  in  Erasmus' s  Thought,"  5ixfee/îf/i  Century  Journal,  20: 2  (1989):  241-58 
(esp.,254f). 

4.  On  Bonivard' s  life  see  M.  Godet,  et  al.  Dictionnaire  historique  &  biographique  de  la 
Suisse,  8  vols.  (Neuchâtel,  1921),  2:  235.  For  greater  detail  see:  H.  Bressler,  François 
Bonivard  (Geneva,  1944);  J.E.  Berghoff,  François  Bonivard.  Sein  Leben  und  Seine 
Schriften  (Heidelberg,  1923);  J.J.  Chaponnière,  "Notice  sur  François  Bonivard,  prieur  de 
Saint- Victor,  et  sur  ses  écrits,"  Mémoires  et  documents  publiés  par  la  société  d 'histoire  et 
d'archéologie  de  Genève,  4  {\S45):  127-304. 

5.  On  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  the  pre-Reformation  diocese  of  Geneva  see  Abbé 
Besson,  Mémoires  pour  l'histoire  ecclésiastique  des  diocèses  de  Genève,  Tarantaise, 
Aoste,  et  Maurienne,  et  du  décanat  de  Savoye  (Nancy,  1759),  especially  pp.  93-4.  The 
family-controlled  benefices  at  Pignerol  and  Payerne  reverted  to  Savoyard  control  with 
Urbain' s  —  perhaps  explaining  Bonivard' s  antipathy  to  Savoy. 

6.  Although  speculative  it  is  worth  considering  the  importance  of  Bonivard' s  legal  training 
as  well  as  his  local  connections  within  Geneva.  R.M.  Kingdom,  in  his  "The  First  Calvinist 
Divorce,"  in  R.  A.  Mentzer,  éd.,  Sin  and  the  Calvinists.  Moral  Control  and  the  Consistory 
in  the  Reformed  Tradition  (Kirksville,  MO.,  1994):  1-14,  esp.,  7,  and  his  Adultery  and 
Divorce  in  Calvin' s  Geneva  {C?imhn^gt,y[K.,  1995):  32f.,  44  convincingly  posits  a  close 
relationship  between  Pierre  Ameaux  (a  leading  opponent  of  Calvin)  and  Bonivard. 
Ameaux  was  also  known  to  have  been  linked  to  Trolliet  (a  close  associate  and  supporter 
of  Castellio  during  the  early  1540s)  see  Naphy,  Calvin  and  the  Consolidation  of  the 

'    Genevan  Reformation  (Manchester,  1994),  94  and  "The  Usefulness  of  Calvin's  Letters  for 
the  Study  of  Genevan  History,"  in  Archiv  fur  Reformationsgeschichte  (1996,  forthcom- 
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ing).  Since  Geneva  was  a  very  small  city  (ca.  10,000  inhabitants),  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  Bonivard  knew  Castellio  and  may  well  have  been  drawn  to  some  of 
Castellio's  ideas.  If  there  is  a  link  between  Bonivard  and  Ameaux-Trolliet  then  Bonivard 
may  also  have  been  in  contact  with  their  later  associate,  Bolsec,  the  great  critic  of  Calvin's 
doctrine  of  predestination.  Clearly,  Bonivard  had  contacts  who  were  less  than  enthusiastic 
about  Calvin. 

7.  In  the  interim,  the  Pope  stripped  Bonivard  of  his  post.  The  Savoyard  appointee  (Leonardo 
Tornabuoni)  died  in  the  Sack  of  Rome  (1525)  and  the  post  reverted  to  Bonivard. 

8.  Antoine  de  Beaufort,  Chillon'  s  governor,  kept  Bonivard  under  house-arrest  for  two  years 
but  then  moved  him  to  a  dungeon  and  had  him  chained  to  a  pillar. 

9.  For  information  on  the  important,  yet  complicated,  relationship  between  Geneva,  France 
and  Berne  see  S.  de  Ziegler,  "L'Alliance  perpétuelle  entre  les  confédérés  suisses  et  la  Roi 
de  France,"  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  6  (1984):  553-61  and  E.  Dunant,  Les  relations 
politiques  de  Genève  avec  Berne  et  les  Suisses  (Geneva,  1 894).  A  fear  of  offending  Berne 
was  responsible  for  stopping  the  publication  of  all  contemporary  chronicles  of  Geneva's 
Revolution  and  Reformation  years. 

1 0.  Naphy ,  Calvin,  1 2- 1 5.  On  other  clerics  remaining  in  Geneva  see  G.  Cahier  Bucelli,  "Dans 
l'ombre  de  la  Réforme  de  l'ancien  clergé  demeuré  à  Genève  (1536-1558),"  Bulletin  de  la 
société  d'histoire  et  d'archéologie  de  Genève,  (18,  4):  367-89. 

1 1 .  Bonivard  etfemme(s)  were  regular  visitors  to  the  Consistory.  His  last  marriage  (aged  over 
70)  to  a  former  nun  in  her  twenties  was  the  worst;  she  was  convicted  of  adultery.  Cf.,  M. 
Bossard  and  L.  Junod,  Chroniqueurs  du  XVIe  siècle  (Lausanne,  1974),  13-17. 

1 2.  Despite  his  early  claims  (15 19)  to  have  been  Geneva's  poet  laureate,  his  verifiable  career 
begins  in  the  1540s  with  translations  from  Slumpf:  Histoire  des  Dominicains  de  Berne 
brûlés  avant  la  Réforme;  Chroniques  des  Ligues;  Du  concile  de  Constance;  Des  Jacobins 
de  Berne.  One  {Traité  de  la  noblesse)  was  later  reworked.  See  the  comments  below  on 
Advis  et  devis  de  l'ancienne  et  nouvelle  police  de  Genève. 

1 3 .  The  magistrates  read  the  work  with  interest  and  then  refused  to  publish  it.  When  Bonivard 
sought  to  reclaim  his  manuscript  he  was  told  that  it  was  lost.  Annoyed,  he  began  to  prepare 
a  clandestine  version  which  eventually  carried  Geneva's  history  to  1562  which  was 
discovered  this  century  in  Turin  and  is  now  being  prepared  for  publication  [I  express  my 
sincerest  thanks  to  M'=  Micheline  Tripet,  City  Archivist  of  Geneva,  who  kindly  gave  me 
access  to  her  (as  yet  unpublished)  transcription  of  this  valuable  document  which  reworks 
the  material  in  the  Chroniques  de  Geneve  and  the  Nouvelle  police  (see  below).  It  is  also, 
as  M'=  Tripet  agrees,  much  more  critical  of  Geneva's  magistracy  and,  especially,  uncom- 
plimentary of  Calvin's  earlier  co-worker,  the  reformer  Guillaume  Farel].  The  earlier  draft 
was  later  published  as:  Bonivard,  Chroniques  de  Geneve  (Geneva,  1867),  2  vols. 

14.  These  are:  Des  diverses  opinions  que  se  treuvent  du  nom  et  de  la  fondation  de  Geneve,  a 
now  lost  work  written  early  in  the  1550s  which  may  have  been  no  more  than  a  working 
treatise  designed  for  incorporation  elsewhere;  Advis  et  devis  de  l'ancienne  et  nouvelle 
police  de  Genève  (Geneva,  1865),  which  contains  the  material  from  Stumpf  mentioned 
above  in  the  form  of  De  noblesse  et  ses  offices.  Police  was  completed  c.  1556,  Noblesse. 
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c.  1549;  Advis  et  devis  des  Lengues  (Geneva,  1865),  containing,  in  addition  to  the  title 
essay  (c.  1563),  the  essay.  De  lamartigenee,  cest  a  dire  de  la  source  de  péché  (c.  1 562); 
Advis  et  devis  de  la  source  didolatrie  (Geneva,  1856)  —  the  title  treatise  (c.  1566)  is 
preceeded  by  Advis  et  devis  de  l 'estât  ecclésiastique  et  mutations  d 'icelluy  (c.  1 566),  and 
followed  by  Advis  et  devis  des  difformes  reformateurs  (  1 562),  Advis  et  devis  de  meconge 
(1563),  and  Advis  et  devis  desquelz  sont  les  vrayz  ou  lesfaulz  miracles  (1563). 

15.  Although  one  can  certainly  engage  in  a  discussion  about  just  how  "humanistic"  Bonivard 
actually  was,  his  works,  their  scope,  their  themes,  his  educational  background,  etc.,  all 
argue  for  a  man  deeply  and  decisively  touched  by  humanism  (albeit  of  the  Italian  variety). 

1 6.  Bonivard,  Didolatrie,  1 33  (henceforth,  references  from  the  Difformes  Reformateurs  will 
be  given  by  page  number  only):  "Aussy  Ciceron  en  la  querre  citoienne  .  . ." 

17.  p.  141:  "car  [Henry  VII]  hauoitreceucelluy  de  Cupido,  pour  espouser  sa  putain;  celluy  de 
Robin  pour  desrober  la  capse  de  S.  Tomas."  Note  that  "Robert"  and  "Robionet"  (or  "petit 
Robin")  are  common  French  names  for  Satan.  However,  in  Savoy,  the  names  usually  apply 
to  the  King  or  chief  of  sorcerers,  A.  van  Gennep,  La  Savoie  (Voreppe,  1991),  p.  485. 

18.  p.  1 42:  "Come  de  laudience  de  la  harengue  de  lun  de  ces  ij  tyrans,  Alexandre  le  grandt,  ou 
lulle  Caesar." 

19.  p.  142,  marginaHa:  "predicatz  de  lEuangile  de  Mars."  This  violence  was  capable  fo 
producing  various  responses.  Beatus  Rhenanus  was  so  repelled  that  he  abandoned  his 
initial  enthusiasm  for  the  reform  and  returned  to  Rome.  Erasmus  also  began  to  see  the 
Papacy  as  the  one  power  capable  of  preventing  anarchy.  Others,  for  example  Pellican, 
deplored  the  excesses  but  remained  committed  to  change  outside  the  Roman  Church.  Cf., 
J.  F.  D'  Amico,  "Beatus  Rhenanus,  TertuUian  and  the  Reformation:  A  Humanist' s  Critique 
oïSc\\o\2iSi\c\sm,''  Archiv fur Reformationsgeschichte,! \  (1980):  37-63  (esp.,  pp.  42, 59); 
H.  J.  McSorley,  "Erasmus  and  the  Primacy  of  the  Roman  Pontiff:  Between  Conciliarism 
^ndPapaUsm"  Archivfiir  Reformationsgechichte,  65  (1974):  37-54;  P.  L.  Nyhus,  "Caspar 
Schatzgeyer  and  Conrad  Pellican:  The  Triumph  of  Dissension  in  the  Early  Sixteenth 
CentUTy,"  Archiv  fur  Reformationsgechichte,  6\  (197):  179-204. 

20.  p.  145,  marginalia:  "Euangile  de  Bacchus  en  Saxoigne." 

21.  Didolatrie,  p.  xi. 

22.  De  Meconge,  not,  113.  v 

23.  Des  lengues,  pp.  4,  \6,39f. 

24.  p.  135:  "troubles  et  seditions  sanglantes,  ce  que  luy  mesme  prophétisa  par  une  epistre  quil 
enuoia  a  son  prince." 

25.  pp.  135-7,  141,  158:  "len  nen  ferai  pas  long  procès,  car  Sleiden  en  has  asses  escrit."  The 
work  in  mind  was  first  published  in  1555  but  was  frequently  re-issued  and  translated  into 
various  vernacular  languages,  cf.,  J.  Sleidan,  Commentariorum  de  stutu  religionis  et 
reipublicae,  Carolo  V.  Caesare.  It  was  published  in  Geneva  the  following  year  as  Histoire 
de  V estât  de  la  religion  et  république  (J.  Crespin,  1556). 

26.  pp.  145-6:  "Ihai  veu  vn  double  de  ceste  letre  impriméen  alleman." 
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27.  pp.  147-8:  "que  Bocace  en  ses  cent  nouuelles  raconte." 

28.  pp.  153-4:  160:  "que  diet  Marot  de  Monsr  labbe  et  Monsr  son  vallet."  Perhaps  it  recalled 
his  earlier  religious  career. 

29.  pp.  155-6:  "quill  y  haie  des  putains  errantes  corne  hauoit  le  roy  Artus  ses  cheuallierz 
errantz." 

30.  For  Rabelais  see  De  Meconge,  p.  170  and  Faux  miracles,  p.  180;  for  Marot  see 
Amartigenee,  p.  81. 

31.  De  Meconge,  pp.  170f;  Des  Lengues,  pp.  8,  1 1 ,  35,  38.  This  includes  reference  to  specific 
named  works  by  some  of  these  authors,  for  example,  Bibliander's  Livre  des  Lengues  (or 
De  Linguis),  Erasmus'  De  rerum  etverborum  copia  and  Stumpf's  histories  of  Switzerland 
and  France. 

32.  Des  Lengues,  p.  40;  Amartigenee,  p.  78;  De  Meconge,  pp.  170f 

33.  p.  133. 

34.  p.  134. 

35.  p.  142:  Bonivard  also  quotes  (and  renders  into  French  verse)  some  Greek  in  Des  Lengues, 
p.  1. 

36.  p.  142. 

37.  pp.  145,  149-50  (Plato,  Symosium,  Arist.,  Ethic,  ad Eudemem,  Bk.,  7);  "Deux  cheuaux  ne 
sont  pas  daccordt  en  vne  mangeoire,  ni  deux  chiens  en  vn  os." 

38.  In  addition  to  the  above  references  see  p.  1 54:  "mais  Ciceron  diet  que  celluy  qui  veut  autruy 
reprendre  doit  estre  luy  irrépréhensible";  p.  156:  "Aristote  mesme  en  sa  philosophie 
moralle  disant  que  des  pecheurz  sont  de  pèche  differentz." 

39.  p.  156. 

40.  p.  151  :  "car  ien  hai  amplement  escrit  en  mes  chroniques." 

41 .  p.  157:  "come  ihai  diet  en  mes  menues  pensées."  See  "Si  Jésus  Christ .  .  ."  below. 

42.  p.  15 1  :  "ie  fus  prisonnier  ou  ie  demeuray  a  lenuiron  de  vj  ans." 

43.  p.  134:  "Deuant  lan  1440  Wickleff  Angloys  sen  essaia;  après  la  dicte  année  deux 
Bohémiens,  a  scauoir  lohannes  Husz  et  Hieronime  de  Praga." 

44.  p.  134:  "qui  ne  la  voulut  pas  purger  soubdain." 

45.  Didolatrie,  pp.  vii-ix. 

46.  Didolatrie,  p.  8. 

47.  Didolatrie,  p.  82. 

48.  A.  Froment,  Actes  et  gestes  merveilleux  de  la  cité  de  Genève  {Geneva,  1854),pp.  70f  Cf , 
his  "ont  heu  la  lumière  evangelique  par  laquelle  voyr  clerement  de  present"  (p.  168).  See 
also,  the  sources  for  this  wordplay  in  J.  Grimm  and  W.  Grimm,  Deutsches  Worterbuch 
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(Leipzig,  1885:  6.  col.  380  ("der  ist  der  lauter  schwan,  darvon  Husz  zuvor  100  jaren 
geweizaget,"  in  J.  Mathesius,  Sarepta  [Nuremburg,  1587],  93a)  and  col.  381  (lauther  for 
lauter,  clear,  in  F.L.  von  Soltau,  Einhundert  deutsche  historische  Volkslieder  [Leipzig 
1 836],  no.  278  from  the  sixteenth  century).  New  High  German  and  Middle  High  German 
both  have  luther  for  lauter. 

49.  p.  1 39,  see  below:  "Pourquoy  le  roy  Henri  iadis  ..." 

50.  pp.  143-4,  see  below:  "rouges  et  emflambez  ..." 

51.  p.  1 60:  "des  sellierz,  des  cousturierz,  des  brasseurz  de  ceruoise  . . .  ilz  ne  scauent  fors  vn 
peu  lire  et  escrire  en  leur  language." 

52.  p.  1 60:  "come  faisoient  en  Espaigne  los  iios  dArgos  y  los  Villanos,  qui  sentrebattoient  et 
entretuoient  maugre  le  roy  et  ce  neantmoins  crioient  touz  deuz:  Viva  il  rey."  Erasmus  was 
also  wont  to  condemn  the  fratricidal  wars  of  Christian  princes.  J.M.  Headley,  "Gattinara, 
Erasmus,  and  the  Imperial  Configurations  of  Humanism,"  Archiv  fur 
Reformationsgechichte,  71  (1980):  64-98,  esp.,  pp.  78f. 

53.  pp.  144-5  (Matt.  7:  3;  28:  19);  152(e.g.,Prov.  22:  15);  159(Matt.  25:  35-40_;  161  (James 
2:  18-20). 

54.  pp.  144-5:  "se  faisoit  du  commencement  de  lEuangile  de  Mahomet . . .  Cela  nest  pas  la  loy 
de  lesus  Christ  mais  de  Mahomet  et  du  pape";  p.  148:  "par  la  loy  . . .  mahometique."  One 
is  not  surprised  to  discover  that  attitudes  to  Turks  played  apart  in  the  debates  between 
Castellio  and  Calvin.  R.  White,  "Castellio  against  Calvin:  The  Turk  in  the  Toleration 
Controversy  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,"  Bibliothèque  d'Humanisme  et  Renaissance,  46, 3 
(1984):  573-86.  On  wider  attitudes  to  Turks  and  Islam  in  Renaissance  thought  see  R. 
Schwoebel,  The  Shadow  of  the  Crescent:  The  Renaissance  Image  of  the  Turk  (Nieu  wkoop, 
1967).  On  the  humanism  of  Calvin  see,  Q.  Breen,  John  Calvin:  A  Study  in  French 
Humanism  (Hamden,  1968). 

55.  Didolatrie,  p.  1. 

56.  Faux  miracles,  pp.  \S4f.  ^ 

57.  In  any  case,  a  fairly  wide  definition  for  "humanism"  was  allowed  even  by  contemporaries. 
Headley,  "Gattinara,"  pp.  64f. 

58.  p.  134:  "leglise  peu  a  peu  sestoit  accumule  de  mauuayses  humeurz." 

59.  p.  1 33:  "nous  hauons  diet  par  cy  devant  beaucoup  de  maux  des  papes  et  des  leurz  et  aussy 
beaucoup  de  veritez,"  in  the  previous  treatise,  Advis  et  devis  de  la  source  didolatrie. 

60.  p.  134:  "sest  on  bien  essaie  de  y  remédier,  mais  cornent?."  - 

61.  p.  137. 

62.  pp.  134-5:  "mais  quel  bien  ha  il  mis  au  lieu  de  ce  mal." 

63.  p.  133. 

64.  pp.  137,  145,  155,  159. 
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65.  p.  155:  "que  noz  subiectz  abandonnent  leurz  institutions  anciennes  pour  embrasser  les 
vostres  et  voz  meurz  et  conditions,  que  ne  sont  pas  meilleures  que  les  nostres." 

66.  p.  145.  This  is  very  similar  to  Engelbrecht's  complaint  against  Bucer  that  a  new  form  of 
"papacy"  was  replacing  the  old.  De  Kroon,  "Tolerance,"  p.  165. 

67.  p.  146:  "et  ha  amplement  descrittes  les  meurz  des  Saxons  Luthériens." 

68.  p.  146. 

69.  pp.  146-7. 

70.  p.  147:  "que  nous  hauons  héréditaire  de  nostre  premier  pere."  There  was  a  near  universal 
disHke  of  the  geometric  proliferation  of  sects.  See  Tuchetti,  "Concord,"  p.  17;  Remer, 
"Rhetoric,"  p.  380;  D'Amico,  "Beatus,"  pp.  42,  58. 

71.  p.  157:  "par  ambiytion  asses  et  vaine  gloire." 

72.  On  Anabaptists,  Bonivard  was  at  one  with  his  age  which  was  united  in  its  condemnation 
of  the  radicals.  For  both  Catholics  and  Protestants,  "baptist"  very  quickly  became 
synonymous  with  "subversive  (obrigkeits-feindlich)."  De  Kroon,  "Tolerance,"  p.  166.  As 
will  be  seen,  however,  he  was  slightly  more  ambivalent  about  some  elements  of  their 
teaching. 

73.  p.  139. 

74.  p.  141. 

75 .  p.  1 4 1  ;  "se  saisit  des  biens  fondez  pour  dire  la  messe;  mais  il  laissa  la  messe  en  son  entier." 

76.  pp.  139-41.  Bonivard  returns  to  Henry  briefly  at  157-58:  "Nous  hauons  parle  du  roy 
dAngleterre." 

77.  p.  141,  see  note  24  above. 

78.  p.  141. 

79.  p.  1 37:  "mais  par  quelle  rayson  deffendrez  vous,  quil  soit  permis  aux  mariz  dhabiter  auec 
autres  femmes  que  les  leurz?" 

80.  pp.  138-9. 

81.  p.  1 39:  "mais  que  Sledan  Iha  supprime  a  la  faueur  du  Landgraaf."  There  may  be  personal 
reasons  to  explain  this  apparent  fixation  on  the  marital  peccadilloes  of  leading  Protestant 
princes.  Bonivard  himself  was  notorious  for  his  unsuccessful  marriages  (see  above).  It 
may  also  explain  his  gentle  treatment  of  Calvin.  Calvin  had,  for  whatever  reasons, 
occasionally  appeared  "on  Bonivard' s  side"  in  the  latter' s  marital  affairs.  Morover,  Calvin 
(like  Bucer)  had  a  fairly  tolerant  attitude  towards  divorce.  Cf ,  Naphy,  Calvin,  p.  99;  De 
Kroon,  "Bucer,"  p.  167;  Kingdon,  "Divorce." 

82.  p.  158. 

83.  p.  1 58:  "[il]  reçoit  beaucoup  sus  les  ecclésiastiques  des  biens  quil  disoit  quilz  occupoient 
es  paouures." 
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84.  p.  1 58:  "entre  les  mains  dun  enfant  qui  ne  se  scaura  pas  moucher." 

85.  p.  157:  "pour  hauoir  le  bien  dautruy,  qui  sont  les  magistrautz,  autant  héréditaires  come 
esleuz." 

86.  p.  152:  "en  appelissent  des  autres."  For  details  on  the  Geneva's  polity  see  H.  Hopfl,  The 
Christian  Polity  of  John  Calvin  (Cambridge,  1 982).  the  best,  broad  survey  of  the  Genevan 
situation  remains,  E.W.  Monter,  Calvin's  Geneva  (London,  1967). 

87.  p.  143:  "faisantz  mention  de  ses  larrecins." 

88.  The  Genevan  Protestant  ecclesiastical  personnel  were  not  always  models  of  moral 
rectitude.  See,  Naphy,  "Renovation  of  the  Genevan  Ministry,"  in  A.D.M.  Pettegree,  éd.. 
The  Reformation  of  the  Parishes:  The  Ministry  in  Town  and  Country  (Manchester,  1993): 
1 13-32;  and  Calvin,  75-79,  219f.  Also,  Kingdon,  'The  Economic  Behavior  of  Ministers 
in  Geneva  in  the  Middle  of  the  Sixteenth  Ccnimy,''  ArchivfUr  Reformationsgechichte,  50 
(1959):  33-39;  his  "Calvin  and  'Presbytery':  The  Genevan  Company  of  Pastors,"  Pacific 
Theological  Review,  18:  2  (1985):  43-55;  and  his,  "Calvin  and  the  Establishment  of 
Consistory  DiscipHne  in  Geneva:  The  Institution  and  the  Men  who  Directed  It,"  A^^^er/an^^j 
Archiefvoor  Kerkgeschiedenis,  70  (1990):  158-72. 

89.  p.  142:  "quil  fust  par  eux  distribue  ou  seroit  nécessaire  aux  paouures  frères." 

90.  He  was  certainly  able  to  draw  on  Genevan  experiences  for  these  images.  See,  Naphy, 
"Baptisms,  Church  Riots,  and  Social  Unrest  in  Calvin's  Geneva,"  Sixteenth  Century 
VoMma/,  26  (1995):  85-95. 

91.  p.  142.  Hereoneseesanexplicitstressonadefmitionofreligiouscorrectness  which  is  very 
behavioural  and,  indeed,  visual.  A  "good  Christian"  is  marked  by  certain  behaviour  which 
can  be  seen  as  much  as  by  doctrine  and  belief  which  is  internal.  A  similar  understanding 
is  apparent  early  in  the  French  Reformation  when  Catholics  can  readily  identify  a 
"Lutheran"  by  actions  and  seem  to  have  had  little  interest  in  beliefs.  See,  Naphy,  "Catholic 
Perspectives  on  Early  French  Protestantism:  The  Maisonneuve  Heresy  Trial  in  Lyon, 
1534,"  French  History  (1996). 

92.  p.  144. 

93.  p.  161:  "vn  paouure  prebstre  ou  moyne,  qui  haura  toutte  sa  vie  obserue  la  regie."  This 
echoes  many  of  the  pro-Catholic  comments  found  in  J.  de  Jussie,  Levain  de  calvinisme,  ou 
commencement  de  l'hérésie  de  Genève  (Geneva,  1865)  and  G.  Pierrefleur,  Mémoires  de 
Pierrefleur  (Lausanne,  1 865),  esp.,  relating  to  monks  and  nuns  in  and  around  Geneva.  See 
also  Naphy,  "'No  History  can  satisfy  everyone':  Geneva's  Chroniclers  and  Emerging 
Religious  Identity,"  in  F.B.  Gordon,  Protestant  Identity  and  History  in  Reformation 
Europe  {k\(\trshoU  \996). 

94.  pp.  1 59-62,  passim.  This  interest  in  the  poor  was  certainly  apparent  in  Geneva,  overrun  by 
poor  religious  refugees.  Bonivard' s  positive  comments  on  these  refugees  (157:  "les  vns 
hont  abandonnez  leurz  biens  propres,  voire  leurz  persones  a  mort  pour  suyure  lEuangile, 
come  beaucoup  de  Francoy s  et  autre  estrangerz,  qui  sont  venuz  demeurer  a  Geneue")  may, 
in  part,  derive  from  their  obvious  desire  to  care  for  the  poor  in  their  midst.  See  W.C.  Innes, 
Social  Concerns  in  Calvin's  Geneva  (Allison  Park,  PA,  1983)  and  J.  Olson,  Calvin  and 
Social  Welfare.  Deacons  and  the  Bourse  Française  (Sellingsgrove,  PA,  1989). 
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95.  He  generally  supports  Calvin.  See  Naphy,  Calvin,  pp.  134,  184,  192,  196,  198,  230. 

96.  p.  162. 

97.  Nevertheless,  Bonivard  was  part  of  the  committee  selected  to  translate  the  treaty  with 
Berne  which  settled  the  differences  between  that  city  and  Geneva  after  Calvin's  political 
triumph  in  the  mid- 1550s.  Naphy,  Calvin,  p.  216. 

98.  pp.  136-7:  "car  il  faut  quilz  paient  aux  princes  come  ilz  faissoient  aux  prebstres."  Cf., 
Blickle,  "Communal  Reformation,"  pp.  217f. 

99.  pp.  144-5. 

100.  p.  148. 

101.  p.  157. 

102.  p.  159.  Cf.,  his  description  of  Apostolic  Christianity  in  Didolatrie,  viii:  "Du  commence- 
ment, questoit  du  temps  des  apostres,  les  conuertiz  a  la  foy,  obseruantz  le  commandement 
de  Chrisst,  disoient:  Va  et  cendtz  tout  ton  bien  et  le  donne  aux  paouures;  ilz  vendoient  leurz 
biens  et  gectoient  le  pris  es  piedz  des  apostres  pour  le  distribuer  ou  leur  sembleroit 
nécessaire"). 

103.  Amartigenee,p.  166. 

104.  Didolatrie,  p.  xiii;  Denoblesse,  p.  375. 

105.  p.  162. 

106.  On  Geneva's  troubled  educational  system  see,  Naphy,  "The  Reformation  and  Evolution 
of  Geneva's  Schools,"  in  B.  Kiimin,  Reformations  Old  and  New:  Essays  on  the  Socio- 
Economic  Impact  of  Religious  Change  c. 1470-1630  (Aldershot,  1996). 

107.  Also,  Geneva's  rulers  would  not  have  appointed  a  madman  to  the  panel  commissioned  to 
translate  the  city's  all-important  defensive  treaty  with  Berne  in  1557.  Naphy,  Calvin,  pp. 
215f. 

108.  For  details  on  Genevan  publishing  see:  P.  Chaix,  Recherches  sur  l'imprimerie  à  Genève 
de  1550  à  1564.  Étude  bibliographique,  économique  et  littéraire  in  Travaux  d'humanisme 
et  renaissance,  1 6  (Geneva,  1 978);  H.J.  Bremme,  Buchdrucker  und  Buchhàndler  zur  Zeit 
der  Glaubenskampfe.  Studien  zur  Genfer  Druckgeschichte  1565-1580  (Geneva,  1969); 
J.F.  Gilmont,  Jean  Crespin,  un  éditeur  réformé  du  XVle  siècle  (Geneva,  1981). 


Book  Reviews 
Comptes  rendus 


Cynthia  J.  Brown.  Poets,  Patrons,  and  Printers.  Crisis  of  Authority  in  Late 
Medieval  France.  Ithaca  et  London,  Cornell  University  Press,  1995.  Pp.  xii,  293. 

La  période  qui  s'étend  de  1460  à  1530  sert  en  France  de  transition  entre  le  manuscrit 
et  le  livre  imprimé.  On  y  assiste  à  un  véritable  bouleversement  social  et  économique, 
le  mécénat  cédant  graduellement  la  place  à  la  production  commerciale.  Soumis  aux 
lois  du  marché,  comme  n'importe  quel  produit  industriel,  le  livre  remplace  de  plus  en 
plus  cet  objet  unique  et  souvent  luxueux,  réservé  aux  privilégiés,  qu'est  le  manuscrit. 
Les  principaux  témoins  et  acteurs  de  cette  révolution  furent  les  Grands  Rhétoriqueurs, 
ces  poètes  de  cour  et  historiens  officiels  ou  privés  qui  vécurent  pour  l'essentiel  sous 
les  règnes  de  Charles  Vin  et  de  Louis  XII:  André  de  La  Vigne,  Jean  Lemaire  de  Belges, 
Jean  Bouchet,  Jean  Molinet  et  Pierre  Gringore. 

Héritiers  du  mouvement  humaniste  de  la  fin  du  quatorzième  siècle  et  du  début  du 
quinzième  siècle,  les  Rhétoriqueurs,  bien  souvent  en  mal  de  mécènes  et  de 
commanditaires,  eurent  à  affronter  ces  nouveaux  venus  qu'étaient  les  éditeurs- 
imprimeurs,  dès  qu'ils  voulurent  profiter  des  avantages  que  leur  offrait  l'invention  de 
Gutenberg .  Intermédiaire  entre  r  auteur  et  1  '  oeuvre,  1  '  éditeur-imprimeur  est  aussi,  trop 
fréquemment,  un  concurrent,  pas  toujours  loyal.  Les  tensions  sont  dès  lors  inévitables 
entre  eux,  chacun  cherchant  à  sauvegarder  ses  intérêts.  Il  arrive  même  que  ces  tensions 
dégénèrent  en  conflit  ouvert,  quand  un  libraire,  peu  honnête,  se  rend  coupable  d'un 
délit  de  contrefaçon.  Cette  pratique  frauduleuse  est  en  effet  presque  aussi  ancienne  que 
l'imprimerie,  comme  on  le  sait.  On  comprendra  que  pour  la  contrer  les  premières 
victimes  durent  inventer  des  moyens  inédits  et  mettre  au  point  une  stratégie  qui  allait, 
après  des  siècles  de  lutte,  aboutir  au  moderne  copyright.  Ce  sont  ces  moyens  mis  en 
oeuvre  pour  protéger  leurs  droits  que  Cynthia  J.  Brown  examine  en  détail  dans  le 
présent  ouvrage.  Les  premiers  bénéficiaires  de  cette  opération  de  moralisation  furent 
les  poètes  de  la  Renaissance,  Clément  Marot  en  tête. 

Les  éditions  critiques  que  Marot  avait  données  du  Roman  de  la  Rose  (1526),  des 
oeuvres  de  Villon  (  1 533)  et  de  celles  de  son  père  Jean  Marot  (  1 534)  avaient  contribué 
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à  le  prévenir  contre  les  abus  de  toutes  sortes  dont  les  éditeurs-imprimeurs  se  rendaient 
parfois  coupables.  Plus  sensibles  à  l'appât  du  gain  qu'au  respect  des  oeuvres  qu'ils 
imprimaient  et  commercialisaient,  certains  éditeurs  n'hésitaient  pas,  en  effet,  à  altérer 
ou  à  contaminer  les  textes,  non  plus  d'ailleurs  qu'à  imprimer  des  contrefaçons  et 
même,  suprême  audace,  à  attribuer  à  un  auteur  donné  une  oeuvre  dont  il  n'était  pas 
l'auteur.  Clément  Marot  dut  personnellement  se  défendre  contre  pareille  pratique.  Il 
se  plaint,  en  effet,  dans  l' introduction  de  ses  Oeuvres  (  1538),  que  "par  avare  couvoitise 
de  vendre  plus  cher,  [certains  éditeurs  de  son  Adolescence  clémentine]  ont  adjousté  à 
icelles  miennes  Oeuvres  plusieurs  aultres,  qui  ne  me  sont  rien:  dont  les  unes  sont 
froidement,  et  de  maulvaise  grâce  composées,  mettant  sur  moy  l'ignorance  d'aultruy: 
et  les  aultres  toutes  pleines  de  scandale,  et  sedition"  (cité  par  Brown,  p.  252).  Dans  la 
France  nerveuse  des  années  1530-1540,  la  gravité  d'une  pareille  indélicatesse  ne 
pouvait  passer  inaperçue.  Marot  le  savait.  On  mesurera  encore  mieux  le  danger  qu'il 
courait  quand  on  aura  rappelé  que  pour  avoir  publié,  entre  autres,  ses  Pseaumes  et  son 
Enfer,  son  éditeur,  l'humaniste  Etienne  Dolet,  fut  condamné  au  bûcher,  en  1546. 

Contrefaçons  et  fausses  attributions  ne  sont  pas  rares  à  l'époque.  Cynthia  Brown 
montre,  par  exemple,  que  Jean  Bouchet  eut  à  en  souffrir,  en  1 503  ou  1 504, 1  '  imprimeur 
parisien  Antoine  Vérard  ayant  osé  publier  ses  Regnars  traversans  sans  son  autorisation 
et,  qui  plus  est,  sous  un  nom  d'emprunt,  celui  de  l'illustre  écrivain  allemand  Sebastian 
Brant.  Vérard  voulait  de  cette  manière  se  ménager  un  succès  de  librairie.  Il  y  parvint 
si  bien  qu'il  donna  à  son  concurrent  Michel  Le  Noir  l'idée  d'en  faire  autant  quelques 
mois  plus  tard.  Outré,  Jean  Bouchet,  qui  avait  pourtant  pris  soin  de  signer  son  oeuvre 
au  moyen  d'un  acrostiche  —  procédé  encore  fort  courant  en  son  temps  — ,  décida  de 
contre-attaquer.  Il  servit  en  effet  de  témoin  au  procès  qu'  André  de  La  Vigne  intenta  au 
printemps  de  1 504  contre  le  peu  scrupuleux  Michel  Le  Noir.  Ce  dernier  s'était  permis 
de  publier,  sans  l'autorisation  de  l'auteur,  une  nouvelle  édition  du  Vergier  d'honneur, 
il  se  préparait  à  la  mettre  en  vente  quand  un  arrêt  du  Parlement  de  Paris  le  lui  interdit, 
octroyant  du  même  coup  à  André  de  La  Vigne,  pour  une  année,  le  monopole  de  la 
publication  et  de  la  vente  du  Vergier  d'honneur,  de  même  que  des  Regnars  traversans 
de  son  ami  Jean  Bouchet.  Pour  la  première  fois,  un  écrivain  français  se  voyait 
reconnaître  légalement  des  droits  sur  son  oeuvre.  Ce  procès  constitue  pour  ainsi  dire 
r  acte  de  naissance  du  copyright.  En  même  temps,  afin  de  mieux  garantir  leurs  intérêts, 
les  Grands  Rhétoriqueurs  prennent  toute  une  série  de  mesures  pour  protéger  leurs 
oeuvres  et  leurs  droits  de  propriété  littéraire.  À  cette  fin,  André  de  La  Vigne  et  Jean 
Bouchet,  de  même  que  Lemaire,  Molinet  et  Gringore,  apportent  progressivement 
d'importantes  modifications  à  l'aspect  matériel  des  ouvrages  qu'ils  confient  à  leurs 
éditeurs.  En  passant  du  manuscrit  —  traditionnellement  anonyme  —  au  livre  imprimé, 
l'auteur  sent  le  besoin  de  manifester  sa  présence,  en  particulier  dans  ce  qu'il  est 
convenu  d'appeler  le  paratexte:  titre,  colophon,  devise,  miniature,  illustration,  mais 
aussi  privilège,  préface,  signature,  etc.  Ce  sont  ces  divers  moyens  que  Brown  passe 
longuement  et  minufieusement  en  revue  dans  les  cinq  chapitres  de  son  livre,  qu'elle 
présente  comme  la  base  d'une  nouvelle  "codicologie." 
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La  présentation  de  l'ouvrage  est  extrêmement  soignée.  Jaquette,  reliure, 
typographie,  lettrines,  illustrations,  tout  y  est  impeccable.  Malheureusement,  le  sujet 
est  bien  mince;  Brown,  à  qui  l'on  doit  déjà  une  dizaine  d'articles  sur  cette  même 
question,  aurait  ici  gagné  à  condenser  son  propos.  Là  où  un  article  de  synthèse  aurait 
suffi,  elle  a  cru  devoir  rédiger  un  livre  de  300  pages  en  divisant  artificiellement  la 
matière,  pour  mieux  en  éclairer  les  divers  angles  et  en  explorer  les  coins  et  les  recoins. 
Ce  faisant,  elle  affaiblit  son  propos.  Chacun  des  chapitres  examine  un  aspect  ténu  de 
la  question.  Or,  comme  les  témoins  appelés  à  la  barre  ne  sont  que  cinq,  on  les  voit 
revenir  inlassablement  de  chapitre  en  chapitre.  Le  procédé,  répétitif  par  nature,  ne  peut 
que  lasser  à  la  longue,  d' autant  plus  que  1  '  analyse,  excessivement  pointilleuse,  finit  par 
devenir  verbeuse  et  exaspérante.  Il  y  a  là  une  grave  erreur  de  composition,  contre 
laquelle  aucune  des  nombreuses  personnes  que  Cynthia  Brown  remercie  dans  l' avant- 
propos  ne  paraît  l'avoir  mise  en  garde.  Le  lecteur  se  perd  dans  le  labyrinthe  des  menus 
détails  et  dans  la  forêt  des  oeuvres  (souvent  fort  mineures)  qui  passent  et  repassent  d' un 
chapitre  à  l'autre.  Au  lieu  de  convoquer  tous  les  témoins  quatre  ou  cinq  fois  pour  leur 
poser  chaque  fois  une  nouvelle  question,  pourquoi  ne  pas  leur  avoir  consacré  chacun 
un  chapitre?  L'ouvrage  aurait  été  à  la  fois  plus  clair  et  plus  agréable.  Tel  qu'il  est 
construit,  il  s'apparente  à  un  instrument  de  torture  raffiné;  Brown  semble  prendre 
plaisir  à  y  soumettre  et  les  témoins  et  le  lecteur. 

YVAN  G.  LEPAGE,  Université  d'Ottawa 


Ignacio  Navarrete.  Orphans  of  Petrarch:  Poetry  and  Theory  in  the  Spanish 
Renaissance.  Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press,  1994.  Pp.  x,  297. 

In  Orphans  of  Petrarch,  Ignacio  Navarrete  studies  Petrarchism  from  several  different 
points  of  view:  (1)  the  omnipresence  of  direct  and  indirect  imitations  of  Petrarch  and 
earlier  Spanish  and  Italian  Petrarchists  throughout  Renaissance  literature  in  Spain;  (2) 
the  (self)orphaning  of  Spanish  Renaissance  poets  who,  by  claiming  Petrarch  as  a 
father,  eliminate  the  idea  of  their  own  indebtedness  to  earlier  Spanish  poets;  (3)  a 
constant  and  ever-present  Spanish  rivalry  with  Italy  which  is  seen  as  the  great  cultural 
and  literary  challenge;  (4)  the  theory  of  belatedness  which  underlines  the  predicament 
of  the  followers  of  Petrarch  who  feel  that  everything  has  already  been  said;  and  (5)  the 
idea  of  an  imperial  language,  which  first  surfaces  with  Nebrija  and  is  still  alive  at  the 
time  of  Gongora  and  Quevedo. 

In  order  to  achieve  this  ambitious  plan,  Navarrete  examines  the  Italian  back- 
ground to  Spanish  literature  and  shows  how  Spanish  poets  (he  analyzes  the  poetry  of 
Boscan,  Garcilaso,  Herrera,  Gongora,  and  Quevedo)  and  theorists  (in  particular, 
Santillana,  Nebrija,  Encina,  Boscan,  Argote  de  Molina,  Sanchez  de  las  Brozas, 
Ambrosio  de  Morales,  and  Fernando  de  Herrera)  react  to  and  continue  a  dialogue  with 
Petrarch  and  his  followers. 
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There  are  many  good  things  to  say  about  Navarrete's  Orphans  of  Petrarch.  A 
comparatively  recent  theory  (Bloom' s  Anxiety  of  Influence)  is  appHed  to  an  old  theme, 
and  that  old  theme  (Petrarchism)  is  interpreted  in  a  revolutionary  new  light  by  means 
of  which  the  traditional  meaning  of  imitation  and  influence  is  challenged.  This  clearly 
ties  direcdy  into  Harold  Bloom's  revisionist  psychoanalytical  literary  theory  as 
expressed  in  The  Anxiety  of  Influence.  In  addition  to  a  new,  and  often  convincing, 
reading  of  selected  Spanish  Petrarchists,  Navarrete  examines  in  some  detail  several 
important  but  often  forgotten  Spanish  literary  theorists.  Further,  there  are  new  readings 
of  Boscan:  the  unity  of  Book  II  of  his  verse;  of  Garcilaso:  Navarrete's  enlightened 
interpretation  of  the  third  eclogue;  of  Herrera:  the  attempted  refocussing  of  Spanish 
literary  history;  of  Gongora:  the  renewed  emphasis  upon  the  Petrarchan  imagery  of  the 
Polifemo',  and  Quevedo:  the  reading  of  the  Poems  to  Lisi  as  a  genuine,  meaningful 
sequence  which  establishes  its  own  semantic  field.  All  of  this  is  thought-provoking  and 
will  lead  readers  to  rethink  and  revalue  their  traditional  positions  and  preconceived 
ideas  regarding  Petrarchan  poetry  in  Spain. 

This  said,  the  following  criticism  is  in  order.  By  failing  to  distinguish  between  the 
Spanish  Renaissance  and  the  Spanish  Baroque,  Navarrete  regrettably  diminishes  the 
historic  roles  of  Gongora  and  Quevedo.  They  are  reduced  from  the  leaders  of  two 
accepted  Baroque  schools  (culteranismo  and  conceptismo)  into  mindless  Renaissance 
marchers  behind  a  very  distant  Petrarchan  drum.  Moreover,  the  failure  to  recognize  the 
new  linguistic  codes  created  within  the  Spanish  language  by  these  two  major, 
innovative  poets  belitdes  the  very  real  poedc  achievements  of  both. 

This  cridcism  points  to  an  even  deeper  problem.  If  the  book  has  a  major  failing, 
it  is  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  interpretadons,  not  of  broad  theories,  but  of 
individual  texts.  For  example,  when  analyzing  the  Quevedo  poem  "En  crespa 
tempestad  de  el  oro  undoso"  (pp.  216-218),  only  five  cridcs  are  cited:  Molho  (1978), 
ter  Horst  (1980),  Blanco  Morel  (1983),  Smith  (1987),  and  Walters  (1988).  I  will  admit 
that  these  are  good  cridcs  (certainly  among  the  best  that  have  written  about  this  poem), 
but  there  are  others,  some  of  them  very  important;  for  example,  Carlos  Consiglio, 
James  O.  Crosby,  J.  Dominguez  Caparros,  Manuel  Duran,  Jaime  A.  Montesinos, 
Julian  Olivares,  A.  A.  Parker,  Octavio  Paz,  R.  M.  Price,  M.  Roig  Miranda,  Luis 
Rosales,  J.  M.  Sobre,  and  Arthur  Terry  (two  ardcles).  In  the  case  of  "Cerrar  podra  mis 
ojos,"  the  gap  between  the  number  of  ardcles  cited  by  Navarrete  (1 1,  pp.  220-225  and 
264-265)  and  those  that  he  might  also  have  quoted  (approximately  38)  is  even  greater. 

What,  perhaps,  is  even  more  worrying  is  that  although  Navarrete  mentions  Robert 
ter  Horst' s  article  "Death  and  Resurrecdon  in  the  Quevedo  Sonnet  'En  crespa 
tempestad'"  (1980),  I  do  not  think  that  the  informadon  in  that  ardcle  is  fully 
incorporated  into  the  text.  Quevedo  seems  to  go  beyond  wishful  thinking  and  to  be  in 
the  presence  of  Lisi  when  she  is  combing  her  hair,  a  most  proximate  indmacy.  Note 
that  Lisi' s  hair  seems  to  be  undone:  "si  el  cabello  deslazas  generoso."  The  deeply 
sensual,  if  not  explicidy  sexual,  imagery  of  the  poem,  as  underlined  by  ter  Horst,  is 
enormously  increased  in  the  light  of  E.  R.  Rogers'  excellent  study  of  the  effects  of  the 
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lady  combing  ("A  Buffer  for  a  Taboo,  Combing,"  1980).  Although  Navarrete  mentions 
the  sensuality  of  the  poem  in  a  passing  reference  to  ter  Horst's  article,  by  concentrating 
on  the  Petrarchan  nature  of  the  conceit,  he  fails  to  emphasize  enough  the  enormous 
thematic  and  linguistic  changes  that  have  taken  place  between  the  Spanish  Renaissance 
and  the  Baroque.  Thus,  it  is  hard  to  agree  with  Navarrete  when  he  writes  that  the  "entire 
poem  is  based  on  rather  trivial,  time-worn  comparisons,  hyperbolically  expanded  and 
compounded  by  mythological  allusions"  (p.  217),  for  such  a  reading  makes  light  of 
Quevedo's  explosive  language  and  marginalizes  ter  Horst's  excellent  interpretation. 

In  Quevedo's  case,  the  innovation  within  his  poetry  lies  partly  (a)  in  the  attempted 
destruction  of  Petrarchism  (Quevedo  "is  come  not  to  fulfill  the  Petrarchan  tradition  but 
to  destroy  it,"  p.  239);  (b)  in  the  whole  process  ofdefami\\a.nza.iion/desautomatizacidn 
(Pozuelo  Yvancos,  footnote  32,  p.  265,  and  hence  marginalized);  and  (c)  more 
importantly,  in  what  Blecua  has  called  "el  angustioso  problemade  la  vidacomo  muerte 
y  de  la  inexorabilidad  del  tiempo"  (p.  265,  once  again  marginalized  in  a  footnote). 
Finally,  although  Navarrete  assures  the  reader  that  Petrarchism  in  Spain  ends  with 
Quevedo  (pp.  233-240),  it  would  not  do  to  forget  either  the  later  works  of  Calderon  or 
the  clearly  simplified  Petrarchan  imitations  of  Gongora  that  continue  well  into  the 
eighteenth  century. 

ROGER  GERALD  MOORE,  St.  Thomas  University 


Victoria  Kahn.  Machiavellian  Rhetoric:  From  the  Counter-Reformation  to 
Milton.  Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1994.  Pp.  xiv,  314. 

Victoria  Kahn' s  Machiavellian  Rhetoric  would  be  an  intriguing  study  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  its  arguing  that  Renaissance  political  writers  were  more  astute  readers  of 
their  contemporaries'  works  than  is  generally  recognized  by  modern  commentators. 
It  is  also  a  daring  study  in  that  it  offers  a  corrective  reading  to  an  influential  body  of 
modern  historical  scholarship  on  the  import  of  Machiavellianism  as  a  language  of 
political  discourse  in  the  early  modern  period,  scholarship  exemplified  in  J.  G.  A. 
Pocock's  magisterial  work,  The  Machiavellian  Moment.  Kahn' s  study  attempts  to 
reorient  our  understanding  of  just  what  that  "moment"  entailed,  especially  for  late- 
Renaissance  English  writers.  In  this  endeavour  she  challenges  Pocock  (and  others)  both 
at  the  level  of  content  (the  specific  claims  he  makes  concerning  the  "substance"  of 
Machiavellian  political  discourse)  and  at  the  level  of  methodology  (how  he  goes  about  the 
work  of  reconstructing  the  language  of  Machiavellianism  as  it  informed  the  writings  of 
both  Machiavelli  and  those  who  subsequently  adapted  that  language  to  new  ends). 

There  is  certainly  much  to  recommend  in  Kahn's  revisionary  work.  Central  to  her 
argument  is  that  the  modern  focus  on  Machiavellianism  as  a  language  of  "secular 
republicanism"  fails  to  understand  how  Machiavelli' s  work  was  actually  read  and 
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(re)conceptualized  by  late-Renaissance  political  writers.  Although  Kahn  takes  up 
many  of  the  same  topics  addressed  by  Pocock  —  most  notably  Machiavelli's  concern 
with  the  relationship  between  virtu  and  fortuna  —  her  emphasis  on  what  she  calls 
Machiavelli's  "rhetorical  politics"  is  meant  to  redirect  attention  to  how,  in  response  to 
humanist  notions  of  civic  life,  late-Renaissance  political  writers  viewed  political 
thinking  less  as  a  specific  body  of  ideas  than  as  a  process  of  deliberation  and  persuasion 
carried  out  variously  by,  and  affecting  relations  between,  ruling  figures,  the  "public" 
at  large,  and  the  writers  themselves.  As  Kahn  documents,  this  process  —  which 
revolved  around  a  complex  set  of  issues  concerning,  for  example,  the  nature  of 
prudence,  the  limits  of  exemplarity,  and  the  "legitimacy"  of  force  and  fraud  as  forms 
of  authority  —  could  be  applied  in  many  different  contexts;  in  that  sense,  she  argues, 
Machiavellianism  functioned  as  a  language  applicable  to  a  range  of  political  perspec- 
tives much  broader  than  the  "republican  tradition"  examined  by  Pocock. 

Despite  its  laudable  effort  to  alter  the  critical  landscape,  however,  the  study  as  a 
whole  fails  to  convince,  largely  because  it  does  not  persuasively  establish  its  central 
thesis:  that  the  new  attentiveness  to  the  rhetorical  dimensions  of  political  life  among 
late-Renaissance  writers  was  distinctly  and  decisively  "Machiavellian."  Kahn  does 
succeed  in  establishing  the  two  main  components  of  this  thesis:  first,  that  Machiavelli 
was  so  widely  read  and  so  carefully  studied  by  subsequent  political  writers  (in  England 
and  elsewhere)  that  his  works  achieved  authoritative  status  on  a  range  of  highly 
charged  sociopolitical  issues;  and  second,  that  late-Renaissance  writers  were  increas- 
ingly interested  in  (both  intellectually  stimulated  and  troubled  by)  the  rhetorical 
dimensions  of  political  life.  But  what  she  does  not  do  is  establish  the  link  between  these 
tenets;  that  is,  Kahn  does  not  succeed  in  substantiating  that  later  writers  actively  and 
self-consciously  recontextualized  Machiavelli's  writings,  or  ideas  exclusively  associ- 
ated with  those  writings,  to  help  articulate  and  resolve  the  new  conceptual  dilemmas 
posed  by  late-Renaissance  political  life.  In  short,  if  the  rhetorical  dimension  of  politics 
became  a  particularly  significant  theoretical  issue  within  late-Renaissance  political 
debates,  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  Machiavelli  should  be  considered  the  chief  source  of 
this  understanding. 

Indeed,  time  and  again  Kahn  asks  us  to  identify  as  distinctly  "Machiavellian" 
themes,  topics,  maxims,  historical  examples,  or  modes  of  analysis  that  would  have 
been  available  from  a  variety  of  sources.  To  see  the  limits  of  this  perspective,  we  might 
consider  two  of  her  more  weakly  formulated  claims.  Kahn  argues  in  chapter  4  that 
Bacon's  writings  evince  a  Machiavellian  approach  to  political  issues  because  he 
addressed  the  possibility  (both  the  promise  and  limits)  of  deploying  fraudulent  public 
display  to  promote  one's  interests  (a  type  of  Machiavellian  corruption  as  Pocock 
describes  it).  But  surely  this  was  an  idea  that  Bacon  could  have  learned  from  Roman 
historians  (whose  writings  he  also  studied),  or  from  his  own  research  into  English 
history  (we  have  only  to  recall  his  history  of  Henry  VIF  s  reign),  or  even  (if  not 
especially)  from  his  own  first-hand  experience  in  the  service  og  the  Elizabethan  and 
Jacobean  courts.  Moreover,  to  define  Bacon's  indebtedness  to  Machiavelli  in  this 
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limited  way  is  to  do  a  disservice  to  our  understanding  of  the  complex  line  of  influence 
between  the  two  writers  as  evidenced  in  Bacon's  careful  (typically  Renaissance) 
rewriting  of  the  Machiavellian  texts  (especially  the  Discourses  and  the  Art  of  war)  in 
essays  such  as  "Of  Empire"  and  "Of  the  True  Greatness  of  Kingdoms  and  Estates." 

The  shaky  foundations  of  Kahn's  argument  are  even  more  pronounced  in  the 
book's  final  section,  which  devotes  three  chapters  to  Milton's  indebtedness  to 
Machiavelli's  understanding  of  rhetorical  politics.  The  first  two  of  these  chapters,  on 
Areopagitica  (1644)  and  Comus  (\634)  respectively,  are  particularly  ill-conceived  in 
that  there  is  little  evidence  that  Milton  gave  serious  attention  to  Machiavelli's  wrirings 
before  the  late  1640s  or  early  1650s.  Like  so  many  of  his  contemporaries  (including 
his  friend,  Marchamont  Nedham),  Milton  "rediscovered"  Machiavelli  in  the  context 
of  the  quest  for  "settlement"  that  attended  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy  in  1649. 
Moreover,  even  to  the  extent  that  Milton  had  carefully  read  Machiavelli  by  the  early 
1630s  (and  Kahn  never  suggests  that  he  had),  it  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  that, 
given  his  reading  habits  prior  to  his  going  public  in  the  early  1640s,  Milton  needed 
Machiavelli  to  teach  him  that  rhetorical  concerns  influenced  public  life:  his  entire 
educational  background  would  have  taught  him  that  truism.  Kahn  constantly  tries  to 
sneak  in  traces  of  Machiavelli  into  Milton's  thought,  but  the  connections  she  makes 
between  Milton's  obsessive  concern  with  the  relations  between  ethics,  politics,  and 
faith  (or  between  liberty  and  contingent  modes  of  knowledge)  and  related  concerns  in 
Machiavelli's  writings  simply  fail  to  convince  us  that  Machiavelli  was  a  particularly 
significant  source  for  Milton,  at  least  in  these  earlier  texts.  (Kahn's  unsubstantiated 
assertion  that  the  Lady's  oft-referred  to  "virtue"  in  Comus  should  be  read  in  terms  of 
Machiavellian  virtu  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  stretch).  In  short,  nothing  in  Areopagitica  or 
Comus  seems  especially  dependent  on  Machiavellian  topics  or  modes  of  analysis,  and 
one  senses  a  real  strain  in  these  chapters  to  make  them  conform  to  the  book's  central 
line  of  argument.  And  even  when  she  turns  to  Paradise  Lost  in  her  final  chapter  — 
which  includes  a  truly  brilliant  analysis  of  how  Milton  linked  concerns  over  the 
semiotics  of  knowledge  to  broader  ethical  and  political  concerns,  and  all  within  the 
context  of  his  particular  revisions  of  Protestant  theology  —  she  still  does  not  persuade 
us  that  Milton  was  working  in  dialogue  with  Machiavelli,  and  this  despite  much  more 
compelling  evidence  that  by  the  time  he  came  to  compose  his  great  epic  Milton  had 
given  sustained  attention  to  Machiavelli's  political  thought:  the  fact  that  Satan  is  at 
once  a  dissimulating  rhetorician  and  an  espouser  of  republican  ideas  does  not  in  itself 
mean  that  Milton  conceived  him  in  self-consciously  Machiavellian  terms. 

In  the  end,  despite  moments  of  real  insight,  Kahn's  study  falters  because  it  is  not 
sufficiently  attentive  to  the  need  to  theorize  its  own  interpretive  methodology.  She 
does  not  distinguish,  that  is,  between  "Machiavellianism"  as  an  available  language  of 
political  thought  (a  "paradigm"  in  Pocock's  sense)  and  Machiavelli's  writings  as  texts 
that  were  read  and  subsequently  rewritten  (creatively  misread,  as  Harold  Bloom  might 
say)  to  help  resolve  conceptual  problems  within  later  political  debates.  To  take  just  one 
example  of  this  conceptual  blurring,  when  toward  the  end  of  the  study  Kahn  refers  to 
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Milton's  "pervasive  Machiavellianism"  (p.  194),  the  term  "Machiavellianism"  is 
really  nothing  more  than  short-hand  for  a  very  broad-based  cultural  discourse  in  which 
Machiavelli  himself  simply  had  a  share.  Considered  from  this  perspective,  the  study 
would  have  been  more  effectively  organized  as  a  series  of  essays  on  how  late- 
Renaissance  (English)  writers  variously  conceptualized  the  mutually  sustaining  yet 
problematic  links  between  politics  and  rhetoric. 


ANDREW  BARNABY,  University  of  Vermont 


Warren  Kirkendale.  The  Court  Musicians  in  Florence  During  the  Principate 
of  the  Medici,  with  a  Reconstruction  of  the  Artistic  Establishment,  Historiae 
Musicae  Cultores.  Florence:  Leo  S.  Olschki  Edittore,  1993.  Pp.  752  with  13 
plates  and  4  additional  charts. 

For  scholarly  research  concerning  salaried  musicians  at  the  Florentine  grand  ducal 
court,  the  lasting  significance  of  this  handsome  and  spaciously  designed  book  lies  in 
the  transcription  of  numerous  and  often  substantial  excerpts  from  documents  found  in 
the  Archivio  di  Stato,  Florence,  and  in  a  host  of  other  archives  and  libraries  around  the 
world.  Beginning  in  1 543  with  the  earliest  records  from  the  court  of  Cosimo  I,  who  was 
made  duke  in  1537  and  then  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  in  1569,  and  ending  in  1737  with 
the  death  of  Gian  Gastone,  the  last  of  a  continuous  line  of  Medici  grand  dukes, 
Kirkendale  assembles  archival  references  in  separate  studies  for  173  court  musicians 
and  places  them  in  chapters  devoted  to  each  of  the  grand  dukes.  Individual  biographi- 
cal studies  are  held  together  by  a  narrative  thread  wherein  Kirkendale  not  only  supplies 
a  historical  context  but  also  gives  informed  commentary  and  notes,  drawing  attention 
to  modern  resources  and  critical  studies.  Although  the  narrative  will  inevitably  be 
subject  to  modification  with  further  research,  it  is  in  itself  an  impressive  achievement 
in  its  clarity  of  presentation  and  erudition. 

The  limits  and  methodology  of  the  project  are  candidly  explained  in  the  preface 
and  bear  reporting  here  in  order  to  prevent  misunderstanding.  Kirkendale' s  purpose  is 
to  create  a  resource  book  which  contains  reference  to,  if  not  quotations  from,  all  known 
documents  pertaining  to  court  musicians  of  the  Medici  grand  dukes:  by  stipulating 
grand  dukes,  Kirkendale  excludes  examination  of  other  active  patrons  in  the  family, 
such  as  Grandprincipe  Ferdinando  (1663-1713),  who  died  before  the  title  was  passed 
on  from  his  father,  Cosimo  III.  Thus,  the  book  is  heavily  laden  with  Italian  and  to  a  far 
lesser  degree  Latin  texts  which  Kirkendale  transcribes,  expanding  abbreviations  and 
standardizing  such  matters  as  accents  and  punctuation  (but  not  orthographic  irregulari- 
ties) without  comment  —  an  editorial  service  which  most  readers  will  fmd  useful. 
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Yet  there  are  practical  limitations.  With  regard  to  subject  matter,  Kirkendale 
reasonably  focusses  on  the  activities  of  musicians  during  their  tenure  at  the  Medici 
court.  Accordingly,  the  entry  for  a  major  composer  such  as  Marenzio,  who  was 
employed  by  Ferdinando  I  for  only  a  brief  period  (  1 588- 1 589),  is  comparatively  short. 
Nevertheless,  it  should  be  noted  that  in  such  cases  Kirkendale  includes  a  biographical 
outline.  Practicality  also  affects  the  handling  of  quotations:  Kirkendale  selects 
passages  rather  than  full  documents  and  avoids  substantial  duplication  of  primary 
material  available  in  other  publications. 

The  plan  to  include  all  known  references  must  in  itself  be  understood  in  terms  of 
the  history  of  Kirkendale' s  project.  As  he  explains,  he  was  originally  concerned  with 
the  reigns  of  Francesco,  Ferdinando  I  and  Cosimo  H,  but  then  extended  the  field  of 
research  to  include  Cosimo  I,  Ferdinando  II,  Cosimo  III,  and  Gian  Gastone.  Thus,  the 
full  range  of  grand  ducal  courts  is  covered.  However,  the  coverage  is  not  consistently 
thorough  because  the  archival  resources  at  the  Archivio  di  Stato  in  Florence  were  not 
studied  systematically  for  the  added  dukes.  Moreover,  letters  by  non-musicians  were 
not  culled  for  pertinent  information.  Hence,  while  Kirkendale' s  book  represents  a 
massive  contribution  to  research,  it  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  further 
discoveries. 

The  usefulness  of  a  resource  book  depends  in  part  on  the  tools  included  to 
facilitate  the  retrieval  of  information,  especially  when  dealing  with  a  multitude  of 
details  —  in  this  instance,  references  to  documents  in  well  over  100  archives  and 
libraries,  and  to  more  tyhan  1,000  printed  sources.  The  simplicity  of  the  structure  of 
the  book  coupled  with  a  concise  system  of  abbreviations,  a  careful  explanation  of  the 
court  establishment  and  its  documentation,  extensive  cross-references,  a  comprehen- 
sive index  of  names,  and  a  brief  list  of  titles  of  larger  works,  allow  the  reader  to  navigate 
the  data.  But  Kirkendale  does  more  through  summaries:  the  back  matter  of  the  book 
includes  genealogies  of  the  Medici  grand  dukes,  the  Gonzaga  dukes,  and  the  Caccini 
and  Rasi  families;  a  chart  placed  in  a  pocket  in  the  inside  back  cover  lists  salaries  for 
all  173  musicians. 

In  an  effort  to  provide  rudimentary  research  tools  for  collateral  topics,  Kirkendale 
details  the  affiliation  of  court  musicians  with  the  baptistry  and  other  institutions  in 
Florence,  and  of  opera  singers  with  the  grand  ducal  courts.  Also,  he  contributes  to  work 
on  the  broad  artistic  and  intellectual  life  shared  by  the  salaried  members  of  the  Medici 
courts  by  including  studies  of  16  men  of  letters  and  the  vital  statistics  of  176  artists, 
with  tables  summarizing  salaries.  Consequently,  in  spite  of  the  perhaps  limited 
readership  sollicited  by  the  title  of  the  book,  Kirkendale  compiles  data  which  are  not 
only  an  important  resource  for  the  history  of  music,  but  which  can  also  direct  historians 
of  art  and  literature  to  relevant  archival  ducuments.  In  sum,  this  book  is  highly 
recommended  to  anyone  working  on  Italian  culture  in  the  orbit  of  the  Medici  from  the 
mid-sixteenth  to  mid-eighteenth  centuries. 

WILLIAM  R.  BOWEN,  University  of  Toronto 
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Pierre  de  Ronsard.  Oeuvres  complètes,  édition  établie,  présentée  et  annotée  par 
Jean  Céard,  Daniel  Ménager  et  Michel  Simonin.  Paris,  Gallimard,  "Bibliothèque 
de  La  Pléiade,"  1993  et  1994,  2  vols.  Pp.  xciv,  1  712  et  1  780. 

Cette  nouvelle  édition  des  Oeuvres  complètes  de  Ronsard  fera  date:  la  sûreté  de  son 
texte,  la  richesse  de  son  appareil  critique  et  la  qualité  de  ses  notes  sont  en  effet  bien 
propres  à  renouveler  la  lecture  de  l'oeuvre  du  grand  Vendômois.  Je  résiste  aux 
superlatifs  auxquels  invite  un  travail  d'une  telle  qualité:  18  mois  d'usage  du  tome  I  et 
six  mois  du  tome  II  m'ont  convaincu  que  cette  édition  se  révélera  indispensable  aux 
ronsardisants  et  qu'elle  transformera  l'image  que  nous  nous  formons  d'une  oeuvre 
complexe  entre  toutes.  Elle  ne  remplace  certes  pas  l'édition  monumentale  de  Paul 
Laumonier  (1914-1975),  dont  l'utilisation  reste  de  rigueur;  au  contraire,  Jean  Céard, 
Daniel  Ménager  et  Michel  Simonin  ont  expressément  conçu  leur  entreprise  dans  une 
perspective  complémentaire  à  cette  édition  avec  laquelle  elle  forme  un  diptyque 
remarquablement  fécond.  Laumonier,  on  s' en  souvient,  a  publié  en  ordre  chronologique 
le  iQxiQprinceps  des  poèmes  de  Ronsard  et  relevé  leurs  variantes  successives,  donnant 
ainsi  à  suivre  la  genèse  et  l'évolution  d'une  poésie  qui  ne  cesse  de  se  métamorphoser; 
les  éditeurs  de  La  Pléiade,  qui  reproduisent  les  Oeuvres  de  1584,  invitent  à  en  lire  le 
monument  achevé  tel  que  Ronsard  avait  souhaité  qu'il  fût  transmis  à  la  postérité.  La 
précédente  édition  de  Ronsard  dans  La  Pléiade  (1938,  puis  1 950  et  1 958),  par  Gustave 
Cohen,  réimprimait  certes  déjà  les  Oeuvres  de  1584  et  leurs  compléments  —  pièces 
posthumes,  retranchées,  hors  recueil,  oeuvres  attribuées,  oeuvres  en  prose  et  lettres  — 
,  mais  sans  le  paratexte  d'époque  et  avec  des  notes  rudimentaires.  Cette  nouvelle 
"Pléiade"  propose  tout  autre  chose  qu'une  mise  à  jour  de  la  précédente,  avec  laquelle 
elle  n'a  de  commun  que  le  choix  d'un  même  texte  de  base.  La  rigueur  philologique  et 
la  richesse  de  l'appareil  critique  en  font  une  entreprise  toute  nouvelle,  dont  il  faudra 
des  années  pour  mesurer  la  fécondité. 

Le  texte  en  est  établi  avec  un  soin  exemplaire.  La  graphie,  la  ponctuation,  la  mise 
en  page  même  —  notamment  dans  la  reproduction  des  systèmes  strophiques  — 
s'approchent  plus  des  usages  du  seizième  siècle  qu'aucune  autre  édition  moderne.  Il 
en  résulte  un  texte  plus  accessible,  plus  aisément  lisible  non  seulement  par  un 
spécialiste  mais  aussi  par  l'honnête  homme  qui  définit  le  lecteur  idéal  de  "La  Pléiade." 
On  ne  dira  jamais  assez  que  les  tentatives  pour  moderniser  les  textes  anciens,  outre 
qu'elles  ne  lèvent  pas  les  obstacles  les  plus  redoutables,  ont  souvent  l'effet  paradoxal 
d'éloigner  les  oeuvres  dont  elles  prétendent  faciliter  l'accès  en  ravalant  leur  façade. 
Jean  Céard,  Daniel  Ménager  et  Michel  Simonin  respectent  les  grandes  sections  dans 
lesquelles  Ronsard  a  ordonné  une  production  surabondante  et  lui  a  ainsi  conféré  un 
sens;  une  comparaison  rapide  avec  l'édition  Cohen  montre  que  ce  n'était  pas  le  cas 
auparavant  et  que  l'insertion  à  leur  place  des  pièces  liminaires  et  des  préfaces, 
notamment  pour  La  Franciade,  porte  à  conséquence.  Entre  chaque  section  et  non  en 
bloc  à  la  fin  de  l'édition  —  ce  qui  me  paraît  la  seule  décision  malheureuse  des  éditeurs, 
j  '  y  reviendrai  —  des  appendices  complètent  les  Oeuvres  de  1 584  en  donnant  les  textes 
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ajoutés  par  les  éditions  posthumes  puis,  par  ordre  chronologique  inverse,  les  textes 
supprimés  dans  les  éditions  précédentes,  de  la  dernière  aux  diverses  éditions  princeps 
dans  lesquelles  ils  avaient  d'abord  paru.  Ainsi  les  appendices  aux  Hymnes  donnent-ils 
successivement  les  pièces  ajoutées  en  1587,  les  pièces  de  la  section  des  "Hymnes"  des 
Oeuvres  de  1578  retranchées  en  1584,  les  pièces  de  la  section  des  "Hymnes"  des 
Oeuvres  de  1573  retranchées  en  1578,  les  pièces  de  la  section  des  "Hymnes"  des 
Oeuvres  de  1555  retranchées  en  1560.  Le  lecteur  est  ainsi  amené,  à  partir  du  texte  de 
1584,  à  suivre  les  additions  des  éditions  posthumes,  puis  à  remonter,  de  suppression 
en  suppression,  le  fil  des  éditions  antérieures  jusqu'à  la  première  où  apparaissent  des 
poèmes  qui  se  rattachent  à  la  section  considérée. 

Si  ce  dispositif  peut  sembler  complexe  lorsqu'on  le  décrit,  il  se  révèle  à  l'usage 
d'une  clarté  et  d'une  simplicité  dignes  de  tous  éloges:  il  permet,  avec  les  remarquables 
tableaux  de  l'origine  et  du  mouvement  des  pièces  qui  suivent  la  notice  de  chaque 
section  dans  l'appareil  critique,  de  reconstituer  le  travail  persévérant  de  Ronsard,  si 
attentif  à  la  disposition,  lors  de  la  mise  au  point  des  éditions  successives  de  ses  poésies. 
À  la  fin  du  tome  II,  des  compléments  aux  Oeuvres  de  1 584  réunissent  les  textes  qui  n'y 
étaient  pas  repris  et  qui  ne  pouvaient  trouver  place  dans  les  appendices  des  diverses 
sections. 

Ce  plan  appelle  néanmoins  quelques  réserves.  La  décision  d'insérer  à  la  suite  de 
chaque  section  les  appendices  qui  rassemblent  les  pièces  posthumes  et  les  pièces 
supprimées  me  paraît  malheureuse  en  ce  qu'elle  introduit  dans  le  noble  monument 
élaboré  par  Ronsard  les  échafaudages  qui  ont  permis  son  édification;  le  dessein  des 
Oeuvres  de  1584  s'en  trouve  obscurci.  Il  aurait  mieux  valu  placer  ces  appendices,  sans 
rien  changer  par  ailleurs  à  leur  dispositif  si  efficace,  dans  les  compléments  à  la  fin  de 
l'édition,  et  peut-être  les  imprimer  dans  un  corps  plus  petit.  Une  telle  disposition  aurait 
mieux  répondu  au  projet  des  éditeurs  de  donner  à  lire  le  texte  des  Oeuvres  tel  que 
Ronsard,  à  la  fin  de  sa  vie,  l'a  mis  au  point  pour  la  postérité.  D'autre  part,  le  reliquat 
du  "Livret  des  Folastries,"  publié  anonymement  en  1 553,  est  inséré  entre  les  "Gayetez" 
et  "La  Charité"  non  pas  comme  un  appendice  mais  comme  une  section  des  Oeuvres, 
ce  qui  n'a  évidemment  pas  de  sens.  Enfin,  on  cherche  en  vain  à  la  fin  du  tome  II,  dans 
la  section  des  pièces  attribuées,  l'examen  de  la  part  que  Ronsard  a  pu  avoir  dans  la 
composition  des  "Commentaires"  de  Muret  et  Belleau,  annoncé  deux  fois  dans  le  tome 

I  (p.  xciii  et  p.  1216,  n.  5). 

L'appareil  critique  se  recommande  à  la  fois  par  sa  richesse  et  par  son  économie. 

II  ne  comporte  pas  de  relevé  complet  des  variantes  de  détail,  qui  eût  fait  double  emploi 
avec  l'édition  Laumonier;  il  suffit,  compte  tenu  du  projet  de  cette  édition,  que  les  plus 
significatives  —  les  critères  qui  président  à  leur  choix  varient  d'une  section  à  l'autre 
—  soient  données.  Les  diverses  sections  font  l'objet  de  notices  détaillées,  dont  le 
contenu  varie  en  fonction  des  problèmes  particuliers  que  pose  chacune:  celle  du 
"Premier  livre  des  Amours"  insiste  sur  la  palinodie  que  constitue  ce  recueil,  en  1552, 
après  les  orgueilleuses  railleries  de  "nos  rimeurs,  et  principalement  des  courtizans,  qui 
n'admirent  qu'un  petit  sonnet  petrarquizé"  qu'on  lit,  en  1550,  dans  la  préface  au 
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lecteur  des  Quatre  premiers  livres  des  Odes;  celle  des  "Poèmes"  définit  le  genre 
particulier  que  désigne  chez  Ronsard  ce  mot  qui  n'a  plus  pour  nous  qu'  un  sens  général; 
celle  des  "Discours  des  misères  de  ce  temps"  situe  brièvement  ces  poèmes  "engagés" 
dans  le  contexte  historique  qui  leur  a  donné  naissance.  Toutes  comportent  une  analyse 
détaillée  de  la  constitution  de  chaque  section,  de  sa  disposition,  des  permutations, 
ajouts  et  suppressions  de  pièces  grâce  auxquelles  Ronsard  a  tenté  de  soustraire  son 
oeuvre  aux  aléas  de  sa  genèse  et  d'en  faire,  selon  une  heureuse  formule  des  éditeurs, 
un  "temple  de  l'éternité"  (II,  p.  1612).  Les  tableaux  de  l'origine  et  du  mouvement  des 
pièces,  qui  suivent  la  notice  de  chaque  section,  sont  un  des  apports  les  plus  féconds  de 
cette  édition;  on  ne  saurait  mieux  convaincre  de  l'importance  que  Ronsard  a  toujours 
attachée  à  la  disposition  et  du  travail  créateur  qui  a  présidé  à  la  mise  au  net  des  six 
éditions  collectives  —  sept  si  on  considère  celle  de  1587  —  des  Oeuvres  à  partir  de 
1560.  La  complexité  de  ces  tableaux  varie  d'une  section  à  l'autre,  et  il  faut  savoir  gré 
aux  services  de  la  fabrication  chez  Gallimard  d' avoir  trouvé  les  solutions  typographiques 
ad  hoc  qui  ont  permis  de  faire  tenir  tant  d'information  en  si  peu  de  pages;  on  se 
reportera,  sous  ce  rapport,  aux  tableaux  qui  concernent  les  Odes  (I,  pp.  1 478-1488),  les 
Hymnes  (II,  pp.  1426-1427),  les  Poèmes  (II,  pp.  1488-1489). 

Enfin,  divers  compléments  font  de  cette  éditionm  un  instrument  de  travail  qu'on 
peut  consulter  autant  que  lire.  En  tête  du  tome  I,  une  chronologie  certes  détaillée 
rassemble  à  peu  près  tout  ce  qu'  on  sait  de  l'existence  de  Ronsard  aussi  bien  que  ce  qu'  il 
est  utile  de  connaître  du  contexte  historique,  et  une  bibliographie  chronologique  des 
publications  de  Ronsard,  en  dépit  de  son  caractère  forcément  sommaire,  donne  à  saisir 
les  grands  traits  de  l'histoire  du  texte  ronsardien.  À  la  fin  du  tome  II,  on  trouve  une 
bibliographie  critique,  sélective  mais  riche,  qui  propose  un  utile  répertoire  des  études 
ronsardiennes;  un  glossaire  remarquable,  qui  renvoie  à  des  contextes  lorsque  cela 
s'avère  nécessaire  pour  distinguer  les  nuances,  en  tirant  les  conséquences  du  fait  que 
le  lexique  ancien  n'est  pas  plus  univoque  que  le  lexique  moderne;  une  table  de 
concordance  avec  l'édition  Laumonier  qui  complète  dans  le  sens  Laumonier-Pléiade 
les  renvois  faits  dans  le  sens  Pléiade-Laumonier  dans  la  notule  de  chaque  pièce;  une 
table  des  titres;  une  table  des  incipit  dans  laquelle  il  est  tenu  compte  des  variantes  qui 
affectent  le  premier  vers  de  plusieurs  poèmes.  Les  tables  des  matières  de  chaque  tome 
sont  suffisamment  détaillées.  Il  ne  manque  qu'un  index  des  noms  qui  constituerait  un 
répertoire  historique  et  mythologique  et  qui  permettrait  d'utiliser  systématiquement 
l'information  dispersée  dans  les  notes. 

La  prise  en  compte  de  la  disposition  est  l'apport  le  plus  neuf  de  cette  édition. 
Jamais  le  travail  de  Ronsard  au  monument  de  son  oeuvre  n'a  été  si  clairement  mis  en 
évidence.  Paul  Laumonier  en  avait  rassemblé  chronologiquement  les  éléments  épars; 
Jean  Céard,  Daniel  Ménager  et  Michel  Simonin  en  donnent  à  lire  l'édifice  achevé  dans 
ses  proportions  équilibrées.  Ou  plutôt,  ils  permettent  de  comprendre  que  la  poésie  de 
Ronsard  est  une  genèse  perpétuelle,  qui  s'arrête  provisoirement  dans  les  architectures 
successives  des  éditions  de  1560,  1567,  1571,  1572-1573,  1578,  1584.  Le  monument 
des  Oeuvres  n'est  édifié  que  pour  aussitôt  être  remis  en  chantier  en  vue  d'une  nouvelle 
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édition,  et  seule  la  mort  a  mis  fin  à  ce  mouvement  de  recomposition  incessant.  Rien 
ne  le  montre  mieux  que  la  publication  en  1587,  deux  ans  à  peine  après  la  disparition 
du  poète,  d'une  nouvelle  édition  collective  de  ses  oeuvres  "reveuës,  corrigées  & 
augmentées  par  l'Autheur  peu  avant  son  trespas."  Les  Oeuvres  sont  l'horizon  de  la 
poésie  de  Ronsard;  elles  étaient  peut-être  inachevables  autrement  que  par  accident,  au 
moment  de  la  mort  du  poète.  Même  si  on  doit  sans  doute  préférer  l'édition  de  1584 
parce  que  c'est  la  dernière  dont  on  sache  avec  certitude  qu'elle  répond  à  la  volonté  du 
poète,  elle  ne  représente  qu'un  état  guère  moins  provisoire  que  les  autres.  C'est  peut- 
être  le  paradoxe  de  cette  édition,  qui  se  proposait  de  donner  à  lire  le  monument  ne 
varietur  de  l'oeuvre  achevée,  de  le  démontrer  avec  autant  d'éclat. 

On  dispose  d'éditions  de  cette  qualité  pour  très  peu  d'écrivains  français.  L'oeuvre 
de  Ronsard  reste  très  partiellement  lue,  ramenée  trop  souvent  aux  seuls  Amours,  ce  qui 
équivaut  à  ne  connaître  de  Bach  que  les  Concertos  Brandebourgeois.  Il  faut  donc 
souhaiter  que  ces  Oeuvres  complètes,  si  remarquables  à  tous  égards,  apportent  de 
nouveaux  lecteurs  aux  Odes,  Hymnes,  Elégies,  Poèmes  et  Discours.  Le  monument 
poétique  vaste  et  diversifié  de  Ronsard  mérite  plus  qu'une  visite  partielle. 

ROBERT  MELANÇON,  Université  de  Montréal 
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Clémence,  oubliance  et  pardon  en  Europe  moderne 

Les  Cahiers  d'histoire  annoncent  la  parution  prochaine  d'un  numéro  spécial,  dirigé 
par  Michel  De  Waele,  sur  le  thème  "Clémence,  oubliance  et  pardon  en  Europe 
moderne,  1520-1650."  Ce  numéro  comprendra  des  textes  d'Aline  Goosens,  Ken 
Bartlett,  Michael  Wolfe,  Barbara  Diefendorf,  Orest  Ranum  et  Michael  Perceval- 
Maxwell.  Pour  obtenir  de  plus  amples  renseignements,  prière  d'écrire  à  Cahiers 
d'histoire.  Département  d'histoire,  Université  de  Montréal,  Case  postale  6128, 
Succursale  Centre- Ville,  Montréal,  Québec  H3C  3J7. 

International  Courtly  Literature 

The  Ninth  triennial  Congress  of  the  International  Courtly  Literature  Society  will  be 
held,  July  25-30, 1998,  at  the  University  of  British  Columbia.  Proposals  for  papers  and 
sessions  are  welcome  in  areas  such  as  palaeography,  manuscript  studies,  editions, 
courtly  literature,  medieval  and  modem  translations,  redefining  genres,  music  and 
poetry,  computer  analysis  and  philology,  mysticism,  performance  of  courtly  literature, 
intertextuality.  For  more  information,  please  contact:  Prof.  Nancy  Frelick,  Depart- 
ment of  French,  University  of  British  Columbia,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia  V6T 
1W5.  E-mail:  frelick @unixg.ubc.ca. 

Neo-Latin  Studies 


The  tenth  Congress  of  the  International  Association  for  Neo-Latin  Studies  will  be  held 
at  the  Fundacion  Cultural  Santa  Teresa,  in  Avila,  Spain  on  4-9  August  1997.  For  more 
information,  please  contact  Prof.  Jenaro  Costas  Rodriguez,  UNED  Rectorado,  c/ 
Bravo  Murillo  38,  28040  Madrid,  Spain. 
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Juste  Lipse 

Colloque  international  sur  Juste  Lipse  organisé  par  l'Institut  Belge  d'Histoire.  Le 
colloque  aura  lieu  à  Rome  du  22  au  24  mai  1997.  Prière  de  communiquer  avec  Marc 
Laureys,  Faculté  des  Lettres,  Université  de  Louvain,  Blijde  Inkomststraat  21,  3000 
Louvain,  Belgique. 

Société  Canadienne  d'Études  de  la  Renaissance 

Le  prochain  congrès  de  la  Société  Canadienne  d'Études  de  la  Renaissance  aura  lieu  à 
l'Université  Memorial,  Saint-Jean,  Terre-Neuve,  du  2-4  juin  1997.  Les  thèmes 
suivants  sont  suggérés:  Ovide  à  la  Renaissance;  Les  études  de  "gender"  et  la 
Renaissance;  Tendances  théoriques;  Jean  Cabot  et  la  découverte  de  l'Amérique  du 
Nord;  Terre-Neuve  avant  1700;  La  cartographie;  Le  livre  et  le  commerce  du  livre; 
sujets  libres.  Prière  de  communiquer  avec  Linda  Vecchi,  Department  of  English, 
Memorial  University  of  Newfoundland,  St.  John's,  Terre-Neuve  A IC  5S7.  Courrier 
électronique:  lvecchi@morgan.ucs.mun.ca. 

Canadian  Society  for  Renaissance  Studies 

The  Canadian  Society  for  Renaissance  Studies  will  host  its  next  conference  at 
Memorial  University  of  Newfoundland,  St.  John's,  2-4  June  1997.  Suggested  topics: 
Ovid  in  the  Renaissance;  Gender  Studies  in  the  Renaissance;  Theoretical  Trends;  John 
Cabot  and  the  Discovery  of  North  America;  Newfoundland  before  1 700;  Cartography; 
The  Book  and  the  Book  Trade;  Open  Topics.  For  more  information,  please  write  to 
Prof.  Linda  Vecchi,  Department  of  English,  Memorial  University  of  Newfoundland, 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland  AlC  5S7.  E-mail:  Ivecchi ©morgan. ucs.mun.ca. 

Early  Modern  Women:  Crossing  Boundaries 

A  conference  entided  "Attending  to  Early  Modern  Women:  Crossing  Boundaries" 
will  be  held  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  6-9  November  1997.  For  information  on 
the  program,  please  contact  Prof.  Susan  Jenson,  Center  for  Renaissance  and  Baroque 
Studies,  0139  Taliaferro  Hall,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Maryland  20742, 
USA. 

Elizabethan  Theatre 

The  sixteenth  conference  on  Elizabethan  Theatre  will  be  held  at  the  University  of 
Waterloo,  2 1-25  July  1997.  The  conference  topic  is  "Theatre  and  Nadon."  Please  send 
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submissions  before  February  1,  1997  to  Prof.  Lynne  Magnusson  or  Ted  McGee, 
Department  of  Englisli,  University  of  Waterloo,  Waterloo,  Ontario  N2L  3G1 .  E-mail: 
lmagnuss@watarts.uwaterloo.ca. 

Thomas  More  in  his  Time 

A  colloquium  on  Thomas  More  in  his  time:  Renaissance  Humanism  and  Renaissance 
Law  will  be  held  August  9-16,  1997  at  Maynooth  College,  Maynooth,  Ireland.  Please 
contact:  Prof.  Thomas  Finan,  Department  of  Ancient  Classics,  Maynooth  College, 
Maynooth,  County  Kildare,  Ireland. 

Augustine's  City  of  God 

The  27th  annual  medieval  workshop  on  the  subject  of  Augustine's  City  of  God  will  be 
held,  September  18-20,  1997  at  the  University  of  British  Columbia.  For  information, 
please  write  to  Prof.  Mark  Vessey,  Department  of  English,  University  of  British 
Columbia,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia  V6T  IZl.  E-mail:  mvessey@unixg.ubc.ca. 

Réformes  et  Réformation 

Un  colloque  intitulé  "Réformes,  Réformation  et  vie  des  arts"  aura  lieu,  du  6  au  10 
octobre  1997  à  l'Université  de  Montpellier.  Prière  de  communiquer  avec  M.  Michel 
Péronnet,  UFRd'Histoire,  Universitéde  Montpellier  III,B.P.  5043, 34032Montpellier 
Cedex,  France. 
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EDITORIAL 


Ce  numéro  de  Renaissance  et  Réforme 
est  marqué  par  l'ellipse.  La  conscience  du 
vide,  le  désir  de  combler  les  interstices  et 
les  marges  par  le  commentaire,  l'énigme  et 
la  parabole,  ces  formes  antagonistes  du 
discours  ont  hanté  la  Renaissance.  Si 
l'espaceàcomblerestinfinimentprécieux, 
son  manque  l'est  autant,  sinon  plus.  Ainsi, 
on  pourra  voir  dans  l'étonnant  texte 
énigmatique  des  prophéties  d' Eleanor 
Douglas,  qu'analyse  Richard  Pickard,  un 
afïiront  à  cette  recherche  de  la  plénitude. 
Aucun  confort,  ici:  le  texte  est  une  pure 
menace.  De  même,  Chanita  Goodblatt 
s'attache  à  démonter  les  interstices  des 
sermons  de  John  Donne,  eux  aussi 
construits  sur  les  Psaumes.Celas'applique- 
t-il  à  la  représentation  symbolique,  chez 
Lucas  Cranach  ou  chez  Jérôme  Bosch? 
Dans  son  analyse  de  la  deësis,  Franz  Posset 
fait  bien  voir  que  la  triade  sainte  et  surtout 
le  geste  d'intercession  sont  remplis 
d'incertitude,  à  la  fois  sur  l'identité  des 
figures  présentes  et  sur  la  transmission  du 
message.  Et,  à  la  fin,  c'est  le  texte  de  Lyse 
Roy,  sur  le  théâtre  universitaire  à  Caen,  qui 
nous  conviera  sur  le  terrain  de  la 
surabondance,  du  trop-plein:  là  la  parodie 
et  son  objet,  l'université,  nefontplus  qu'  un. 


This  issue  of  Renaissance  and  Ref- 
ormation investigates  the  concept  of  el- 
lipsis. A  consciousness  of  the  void,  a 
constant  desire  to  fill  the  gaps  and  the 
margins,  a  taste  for  the  enigma  and  the 
parable,  were  all  part  of  the  Renaissance' s 
ambivalence  towards  formal  discourse. 
Within  that  discourse  space  oscillates 
between  overabundance  and  scarcity, 
emptiness  and  fullness  being  the  two  sides 
of  the  same  investigative  object.  For  in- 
stance, Richard  Pickard  studies  the  stun- 
ning prophetic  writings  of  Lady  Eleanor 
Douglas,  texts  which  are  built  on  count- 
less interpretive  gaps.  Elsewhere  Chanita 
Goodblatt  concentrates  on  one  of  John 
Donne's  sermons  in  an  effort  to  under- 
stand Donne's  silences,  the  layers  of  im- 
plied discourse.  Does  this  apply  to  sym- 
bolic representations  in  the  visual  arts?  In 
his  article  Franz  Posset  demonstrates  that 
the  triad  called  the  deësis  was  filled  with 
interpretive  uncertainty,  concerning  the 
identity  of  the  three  figures  depicted  and 
the  power  of  the  intercession.  Finally, 
Lyse  Roy's  study  of  theatrical  perform- 
ances at  the  University  of  Caen  in  France 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Renaissance  in- 
vites us  to  consider  the  over-fullness  of 
parody,  a  parody  of  parody,  and  its  link 
with  the  university  political  institution 
itself. 
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Anagrams  etc.  The 

interpretive  Dilemmas  of 

Lady  Eleanor  Douglas 


RICHARD 
PICKARD 


Summary:  The  period  1620-1660  saw  the  emergence  of  several  English 
women,  of  varying  classes,  who  chose  Biblical  prophecy  as  an  entry  into 
public,  political  discourse.  Many  of  these  women,  such  as  Hester  Biddle  and 
Margaret  Fell  Fox,  stated  their  opinions  with  relative  clarity.  Lady  Eleanor 
Douglas,  however,  made  a  career  of  powerfully  impenetrable,  allusion-filled 
writing.  This  paper  proposes  some  methods  of  addressing  Douglas 's  texts,  and 
works  through  some  particularly  difficult  passages. 


And  shunning  Circumlocution,  where  Uke  theirs  under  terms  Enigmatical, 
concealed  by  way  of  Numbers  and  Figures  numberless.  Whosoever 
understands  any  one,  serves  for  the  master  Key  to  that  Hidden  Treasure  or 
Quintesence. 

Lady  Eleanor  Douglas.  The  Restitution  of  Prophecy,  44. 

The  only  thing  certain  about  the  writings  of  Lady  Eleanor  Douglas  is  their 
radically  destabilizing  effect  on  the  reader.  Douglas's  massive  disrup- 
tions of  syntax,  of  grammar,  of  allegorical  reference  deny  her  reader  even  the 
most  primal  access  to  the  textual  space  in  which  she  locates  herself  and  to  the 
phenomenal  space  in  which  she  locates  her  texts.  Her  world  is  fundamentally 
textual,  open  to  redefinition  through  the  interpretive  act  embodied  by  her  entry 
into  textuality.  Because  of  this  radical  instability  of  both  sign  and  referent, 
Douglas' s  pamphlets  have  been  denigrated  as  the  result  of  madness  aggravated 
by  inadequate  education.  However,  as  Megan  Matchinske  proposes,  Doug- 
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las' s  rhetoric  "suggest[s]  writing  techniques  that  privilege  Davies's  secrets 
and  demand  their  attention  and  discovery  by  observant  readers."^  The  phrase 
"observant  readers,"  although  accurate,  conceals  the  level  of  complexity 
achieved  by  Douglas.  Her  secretive  rhetoric  succeeds  so  well  as  to  create  and 
demand  interpretive  pressures  extreme  enough  to  destroy  the  stability  of  the 
text,  of  language,  of  meaning  itself. 

Bom  in  about  1590,  the  fifth  daughter  of  George  Touchet,  Baron  Audley 
and  Earl  of  Castlehaven,  Lady  Eleanor's  upper-class  status  was  solidified  by 
her  marriages  to  Sir  John  Davies  and  Sir  Archibald  Douglas.  The  most 
significant  moment  of  her  life  occured  in  1625,  when  she  found  herself  called 
—  literally  awakened  by  an  unseen  voice  in  her  bedroom,  in  most  of  her 
narratives  of  the  incident — to  prophesy  the  Judgement  to  come  in  nineteen  and 
one-half  years.  She  felt  her  prophetic  calling  confirmed  when  she  realized  that 
her  maiden  name,  Eleanor  Audley  (if  spelled  "Audelie"),  formed  the  singu- 
larly prophetic  anagram  "Reveale  O  Daniel"  (with  the  permissible  typographi- 
cal shift  of  "u"  to  "v").  Douglas's  great  problem,  as  a  prophetess  supported 
neither  by  those  in  power  nor  by  religious  sympathizers  (such  as  the  Society 
of  Friends),  and  probably  reduced  to  having  her  texts  printed  at  her  own 
expense,  was  in  finding  recognition.  In  a  startling  piece  of  understatement, 
Esther  Cope  comments  that  "Lady  Eleanor  did  not  win  the  tolerance  that  divine 
inspiration  often  provided  for  prophets."^  Imprisoned  at  least  four  times,  and 
committed  to  Bedlam  for  16  months,  Douglas  found  almost  constant  persecu- 
tion that  only  lifted,  and  then  only  briefly,  in  the  political  confusion  of  the 
1640s.  Readership  of  the  tracts  which  she  published  throughout  the  rest  of  her 
life  is  impossible  to  decide,  but  it  is  clear  that  her  more  specific  prophecies  were 
fairly  common  knowledge.  As  early  as  June  1628,  she  had  prophesied  that  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  would  die  in  August,  according  to  a  letter  by  Dr.  Mead 
from  Christ' s  College,  Cambridge;^  her  reputation  was  confirmed  by  Bucking- 
ham' s  stabbing  death  on  August  23,  but  this  did  not  smooth  the  reception  of  her 
writings  then,  and  has  not  done  so  now. 

Postmodern  criticism  tends  to  rehabilitate  and  privilege  writers  and  texts 
whose  style  presses  against  and  unsettles  the  structures  of  language:  criticism 
for  this  reason  recognizes  Joyce  and  Stein  to  be  as  much  postmodern  as 
modernist,  Laurence  Sterne's  Tristram  Shandy  to  be  a  celebrated  precursor  of 
postmodernism,  Gabriel  Garcia  Marquez' s  Autumn  of  the  Patriarch  to  be 
indispensable  for  an  understanding  of  magic  realism.  The  principle  of  jouissance, 
of  linguistic  play,  is  evoked  to  signify  the  writer's  recognition  of  language  as 
an  arbitrary  code  whose  cryptic  nature  only  escapes  notice  because  of  society's 
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broad  indoctrination  into  it.  Linguistic  play  not  only  excuses  deliberate 
obscurity,  but  celebrates  it;  Eleanor  Douglas,  like  Stein  and  Garcia  Marquez, 
seems  tailor-made  for  postmodern  criticism."*  However,  in  spite  of  her  stylistic 
similarities  to  favoured  postmodern  texts,  Douglas  has  attracted  little  critical 
attention,  and  precious  little  of  that  being  positive. 

Her  own  version  of  linguistic  play  derives  from  her  place  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  "a  culture  already  caught  up  with  anagrams  and  Biblical 
exegesis."^  In  several  of  her  texts,  Douglas  quite  explicitly  refuses  to  write 
clearly  or  simply;  the  preface  to  The  Lady  Eleanor,  Her  Appeale  to  the  High 
Court  of  Parliament  describes  itself  as  necessary,  but  not  conventional: 

The  roade  way  not  to  bauike,  a  preface  omitted  neither  to  the  reader: 
complement,  although  layd  aside,  soft  lineing  of  that  sort,  these  therwith 
prefaced  not;  rather  preferred  for  all  weather  serviceable,  a  peece  of  plaine 
Leather  .  .  .;  this  peece  or  apollogie  serving,  set  here  without  coulours  or 
flowers,  as  for  enammeling  such,  having  none  Artificiall.^ 

Douglas  recognizes  that  her  address  to  Parliament  demands  certain  conventional 
language  patterns,  such  as  a  preface  to  the  reader;  if  she  is  not  going  to  "bauike" 
at  the  metaphoric  "roade  way"  of  prophecy,  she  might  as  well  not  "bauike"  at 
including  the  prefatory  material  conventional  for  a  published  work.  However,  she 
also  claims  a  space  of  singularity  for  herself  by  refusing  to  praise  or  "complement" 
the  reader  or  addresse  of  her  text.  The  rejection  of  what  she  sees  as  the  purely 
decorative  "coulours"  of  rhetoric  allows  her  to  claim  an  unmediated  prophetic 
stance  simply  by  right  of  her  unpolished  language. 

The  preface  concludes  by  declaring  the  body  of  the  text  to  be  of  perhaps 
even  worse  quality,  but  also  declares  it  to  be  immeasurably  better  for  being  so: 

And  this  thing  now,  who  knowes  not  too  well;  tedious  to  touch  and  fowle: 
but  Blaines  and  Running-Soares  nothing  else  all  over,  from  the  Elbow  unto 
the  feete:  so  this  annoynting  commended  to  all,  for  the  blessed  Readers  and 
Hearers  both.  .  P 

The  merit  of  the  Appeale  is  in  its  "Running-Soares,"  its  textual  imperfections, 
because  the  liquid  from  these  sores  enables  the  ritual  baptism  and  "annoynting" 
of  the  pamphlet's  readers.  The  artistic  inadequacy  of  the  text,  paradoxically, 
confirms  the  author's  call  to  prophecy.  Douglas  clearly  took  pains  to  conceal 
her  meaning  within  scarcely  accessible  prose.  Contrary  to  the  established 
critical  belief,  Douglas's  tortuous  prose  signifies  not  errors  introduced  by 
madness  or  illiteracy,  but  a  structural  symbolism  deriving  from  the  linguisti- 
cally complicating  role  of  the  prophet. 
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Problematically,  since  Douglas  considered  herself  to  be  typologically 
related  to  the  Old  Testament  prophet  Daniel,  Douglas' s  intricately  destabilized 
rhetoric  is  at  odds  with  Daniel's  role  as  the  elucidator  of  dreams  and  visions. 
His  first  task  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  for  example,  is  to  describe  the  king's 
dream,  without  the  king  having  told  anyone  of  its  details,  and  to  interpret  it  to 
him;  Daniel  finds  renown  when  the  king  confirms  his  description  and  accepts 
his  exegesis.  Daniel's  own  visions  are  more  complicated  than  his  elucidations, 
in  that  they  sometimes  include  Gabriel  as  an  internal  interpreter  and  exegete, 
but  even  then  they  are  finally  interpreted  within  the  book  of  Daniel,  and  not  left 
to  later  persons  to  puzzle  over  and  draw  out.  This  tension  between  Daniel's 
calling  as  an  interpreting  prophet  and  Douglas's  as  a  problematizing  one  is  not 
to  be  easily  resolved,  and  finds  no  real  expression  in  her  own  writings. 

Theodore  Spencer  answers  this  sort  of  problem  by  relying  on  an  idea  that 
Douglas  lived  in  a  "state  of  emotional  and  mental  disequilibrium."  Spencer's 
argument  reveals  its  prejudices,  however,  by  finding  proof  in  her  remarrying 
three  months  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband;  Spencer  recognizes  this  a 
symptom  of  mental  instability,  but  his  diagnosis  may  say  more  about  Spencer 
than  about  Douglas  to  post-psychoanalytic  criticism.  Spencer  goes  on  to  call 
her  "a  wild-eyed  and  ominous  Cassandra"  and  "mad,  violent,  and  proud, 
obsessed  by  religious  delusions, .  . .  [and]  furiously  anxious  to  justify  herself 
in  print,"  claiming  that  her  prose  style  relates  directly  to  her  mental  condition.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  Esther  Cope's  portrait  of  Lady  Eleanor  as  a  perpetual 
irritant  to  the  king,  although  attempting  to  correct  Spencer's  view,  depends  on 
a  similar  argument.  Cope  proposes  that  "questioning  her  mental  stability 
offered  [the  king]  a  solution  that  avoided  difficult  issues,"  but  concludes  by 
asserting  that  over  "the  course  of  time,  the  scars  of  battle  made  her  less  and  less 
willing  to  trust  people  of  this  world;  persuaded  that  no  one  would  listen,  she 
cried  louder  and  louder."^  Cope,  although  refusing  Spencer's  quasi-clinical 
definition  of  Douglas  as  mad  by  proposing  that  the  king  might  have  had  her 
confined  for  purely  political  reasons,  introduces  the  possibility  that  she  was 
induced  by  circumstance  to  abandon  reasonable  language. 

However,  Cope's  model  as  an  increasingly  erratic  pattern  of  language  use 
does  not  hold  up.  The  1625  A  Warning  to  the  Dragon,  very  long  for  Douglas 
at  over  100  pages,  is  much  clearer  than  a  great  deal  of  her  later  work,  but  the 
1 649  pamphlets  The  Crying  Charge  and  Sions  Lamentation  are  if  anything  just 
as  clear  as  A  Warning  to  the  Dragon.  As  Megan  Matchinske  argues,  "Calling 
on  a  single  and  convenient  blanket  statement  to  explain  away  the  complexities 
of  Davies's  style  necessarily  neglects  the  myriad  influences  directing  her 
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composing  processes." '°  Defining  Douglas  as  mad,  although  attractive  to 
someone  attempting  to  limit  her  subversiveness,  is  untenable,  because  it  is 
based  only  in  a  single  incarceration  in  Bedlam  and  in  rhetorical  patterns  that 
can  be  explained  as  the  product  of  several  other  causes. 

Douglas's  education  has  been  claimed  as  another  cause  of  this  problem- 
atic complexity.  Esther  Cope,  for  example,  describes  her  pamphlets  as  virtu- 
ally illiterate:  "Lacking  in  clear  exposition,  without  classical  or  historical 
references,  and,  beyond  an  announcement  that  judgment  would  come  in 
nineteen  and  one  half  years,  having  no  chronology,  they  illustrate  the  educa- 
tional limitations  experienced  by  those  of  her  sex."^^  Cope's  verdict,  although 
(dubiously)  more  sympathetic  than  Spencer's  judgement  of  insanity,  allows 
Douglas  even  less  room  in  which  to  operate  as  a  free  agent;  at  least  madness 
would  permit  her  a  socially  unstable  subject  position.  It  is  important  to 
recognize,  contrary  to  Cope's  expectations  of  a  Renaissance  woman  writer, 
that  Douglas's  writing  does  not  lack  "clear  exposition"  because  she  cannot 
achieve  it,  but  because  she  prefers  it  that  way.  In  The  Mystery  of  General 
Redemption,  Douglas  includes  several  Latin  citations  (Megan  Matchinske 
goes  so  far  as  to  compliment  Douglas  on  "her  obvious  understanding  of 
Latin"'^),  and  claims  enough  Greek  and  Hebrew'^  to  recognize  a  pronounced 
misunderstanding  of  Old  and  New  Testament  conceptions  of  time  in  English 
translations  of  the  Bible.  This  pamphlet  reveals  Douglas  to  have  enjoyed 
considerable  intellectual  power,  arguing  through  in  exhaustive  detail  the 
different  meanings  available  to  the  Hebrew  word  "sheol,"  translated  variously 
into  English  as  "grave,"  "hell,"  and  "death,"  and  to  the  Hebrew  word  meaning 
"for  ages"  and  "for  ever."  From  Douglas' s  perspective,  the  translation  choices 
around  these  two  terms  reveal  the  translator's  interest  in  supporting  estab- 
lished church  doctrine  rather  than  in  divining  the  actual  words  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. She  refers  to  over  a  dozen  Biblical  texts  in  search  of  inaccurate 
translations  of  "Sheol"  alone.  Even  if  Douglas's  argument  is  not  definitive,  it 
is  at  least  clear  and  based  in  historically  verifiable  details.  This  pamphlet  can 
be  ignored  only  by  refusing  Douglas's  interpretation  of  the  details  she  traces, 
not  by  questioning  the  details  provided  her  by  her  education. 

Especially  early  in  her  career,  Douglas's  fascination  with  anagrams 
contributed  greatly  to  her  linguistic  complexity.  In  A  Warning  to  the  Dragon, 
her  first  known  published  work,  Douglas  signes  the  title  page  "A  Snare  o  Deuil 
,"  the  preface  "O  a  sure  Daniel"  (both  from  Eleanor  Davis  or  Eleanor  Davies), 
and  the  text  "Reveale  O  Daniel"; ^"^  even  Daniel  becomes  the  apocalyptic  "I 
As  A  Warning  to  the  Dragon  develops,  Douglas  argues  Daniel  8  into 
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conformity  with  her  attack  on  Catholicism  by  translating  "Medes  and  Per- 
sians" (which  Gabriel  and  Daniel  8:20  explains  play  the  joint  referent  of  the 
ram  killed  by  the  goat)  as  "Send  mee  Spaniards"  (Spain  being  a  traditionally 
Catholic  nation)  and  the  "rough  goate"  as  "The  Gothe  Roague,"'^  probably  a 
reference  to  continental  Protestantism.  Charles  I,  the  Stuart  king  she  still  hopes 
at  this  early  stage  of  her  career  to  influence,  becomes  "Al  Truths  Cesar."^'' 
However,  Douglas  could  not  claim  the  absolute  discursive  power  required  to 
codify  her  interpretive  anagrams  as  unvarying  signifiers.  Although  in  1 625  she 
uses  anagrams  fearlessly,  her  later  work  shows  a  marked  decline  in  their  use.  In 
1633,  when  Douglas  appeared  before  the  High  Commission  on  charges  of 
illegal  printing  and  publishing,  Sir  John  Lambe  (a  member  of  the  commission) 
interpreted  the  name  "Dame  Eleanor  Davies"  as  "Never  soe  mad  a  ladie."^^ 
Clearly,  interpretive  pressures,  although  elicited  and  welcomed  by  Douglas, 
cannot  be  controlled  by  her.  Her  need  for  Matchinske's  "observant  readers" 
provokes  resistant  readings  from  those  not  disposed  to  unravel  her  prose  — 
such  as  Lambe,  Archbishop  Laud,  and  Charles  I,  but  also  the  readers  through- 
out the  past  three  centuries  who  have  portrayed  her  as  a  more  or  less  illiterate 
woman. 

I  have  already  mentioned  Douglas's  own  anagrammatic  self-revelation  as 
Daniel,  but  her  use  of  anagrams  is  not  limited  to  herself,  as  A  Warning  to  the 
Dragon  shows.  On  the  title  page  of  her  1633  broadside  Woe  to  the  House 
(which  attacks  Anne  Stanley,  her  sister-in-law,  for  initiating  the  trial  of 
Douglas's  brother  Mervyn  for  sodomy  and  rape),  she  recreates  Elizabeth 
Stanley  (Stanley's  daughter  from  an  earlier  marriage)  as  "That  Iezebel  slain" 
and  Anne  (Ana)  Stanley  as  "A  Lye  Satann"  (Hindle  79,  no.  3).^^  Although 
Douglas's  1643  Amend,  Amend;  God's  Kingdome  Is  At  Hand  emphasizes 
anagrams,  her  own  title  of  Daniel  is  one  of  the  few  to  recur  in  works  published 
after  her  repeated  imprisonments  of  the  1630s,  possibly  because  the  fluid  form 
of  the  anagram  paradoxically  requires  absolute  linguistic  stability  in  spite  of 
its  seeming  to  destabilize  language.  Anagrams  depend  on  a  concept  of 
language  that  can  be  shared  as  a  bridge  between  the  creator  and  the  reader  of 
an  anagram;  they  depend  upon  two  or  more  people  sharing  an  identical 
conception  of  linguistic  usage  and  convention.  The  solid  state  of  this  concept 
reifies  language,  rather  than  destabilizing  it.  Translation  questions  the  legiti- 
macy of  anagrams  as  prophetic  tools  (is  there  an  Italian  equivalent  to  "Reveale 
O  Daniel"  that  can  be  made  from  the  same  letters?),  but  the  greatest  difficulty 
is  imposed  by  the  problem  of  alternate  or  resistant  readership.  If  "Reveale  O 
Daniel"  can  become  "Never  soe  mad  a  ladie,"  then  "Al  truths  Cesar"  can 
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become  "A  ruthless  cast"  or  "Rush  castle  rat."^^  Her  earlier  reliance  on 
anagrams  attempted  to  reveal  the  fluidity  of  language;  Douglas  has  no  interest 
in  codifying  it. 

Later  in  her  career,  she  uses  anagrammatic  techniques  for  slightly  differ- 
ent purposes.  In  describing  the  death  of  her  grandson  Henry  Hastings,  she 
speaks  of  his  "hastning"  unto  heaven,^'  which  although  not  a  true  anagram  of 
his  last  name  is  more  indicative  of  her  later  linguistic  freedoms.  At  the 
conclusion  of  The  Restitution  of  Prophecy,  Douglas  assigns  symbolic  values 
to  alphabetic  characters  to  equate  herself  with  Christ:  "Subscribed  I  am  A  & 
O."^^  This  reference  to  Revelations  22:13  (which  sanctifies  her  pamphlet  by 
equating  its  ending  with  the  end  of  the  Bible)  involves  an  additional  reference 
to  her  signature  on  the  pamphlet:  "Ele:  Da.  &  Do."^^  The  "a"  of  Davies  and  the 
"o"  of  Douglas  allow  her  symbolically  to  occupy  the  privileged  space  that 
Christ  occupies.  This  alphabetic  symbolism  is  brought  to  bear  more 
anagrammatically  on  the  Greek  "chasma"  to  break  it  down  as  "Cha:  &  Ma:, 
what  a  distance  between  them";  Douglas  slights  Charles  I  ("Cha:")  by  way  of 
praising  the  Virgin  Mary  ("Ma:").  The  confining  female  paradigm  of  Mary  and 
Eve  (heavenly  virtue  and  earthly  sin)  becomes  a  relation  between  Mary  and 
Charles,  separating  the  question  of  sin  from  the  question  of  gender.  This  search 
through  language  for  buried  meaning  is  an  anagram  in  reverse  rather  than  an 
anagram,  more  interested  in  the  desedimentation  of  language  than  in  its 
consolidation. 

Douglas's  attraction  to  anagram  illustrates  her  interpretive  approach  to 
both  the  Bible  and  the  world.  The  multiple  levels  of  interpretation  bound  up  in 
Douglas's  language  tend  inevitably  toward  privileging  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury; her  Biblical  commentary  and  allusive  references  work  to  enhance  her 
prophetic  stance,  not  the  other  way  around.  The  typological  relation  between 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  becomes  a  two-stage  typology,  in  which 
seventeenth-century  Europe  operates  as  the  third  term: 

The  Cities  Bridge  on  Arches,  this  Map  as  displayed  Person,  and  place. 
Circumstances  none  more  necessary:  And  some  Haven  Town  from  whence 
derives  her  Title  of  Honor.  So  from  the  Title  great  infers  a  Grand-mother. 
Then  that  imperious  Hell-hound,  more  Mother  Jezebels  then  one.^^ 

This  passage  derives  from  Revelation  17,  where  established  English  tradition 
has  made  "Babylon  the  great"  (Revelations  17:5)  a  type  of  the  fallen  London, 
but  Douglas's  relation  (typically)  is  more  complicated  than  that.  The  whore 
that  in  Revelation  represents  Babylon  also  represents  Jezebel,  who  Douglas 
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also  claims  as  a  matter  of  course  to  represent  Anne  Stanley,  the  second  wife  of 
her  executed  brother  Mervyn.  The  sequence  of  Jezebel  — >  "great  prostitute" 
(Revelations  17:1)  -^  Anne  Stanley  intersects  that  of  "great  prostitute"  — > 
Babylon  -^  London  to  such  an  extent  that  the  map  of  London  becomes  a 
"displayed  Person"  —  that  of  Anne  Stanley.  Stanley's  "Title  of  Honor"  (Lady 
Castlehaven)  does  indeed  derive  from  "some  Haven  Town,"  but  not  the  "Haven 
above"  at  which  Lord  Castlehaven  arrives  after  his  execution?^  The  reference  to 
"the  Title  great,"  although  unclear,  probably  points  to  the  Revelation  phrase  "the 
great  prostitute,"  additionally  denigrating  Anne  Stanley  by  implying  that  she 
would  misread  the  Latin  for  "great  prostitute"  as  "Grand-mother."  Douglas's 
persistent  focus  on  the  need  for  her  readers  to  interpret  her  texts  correctly  makes 
Anne  Stanley's  projected  mistranslation  a  crime  of  considerable  magnitude. 

By  1651,  the  date  of  The  Restitution  of  Prophecy,  Douglas  was  in  prison 
again,  signing  her  pamphlet  from  the  Fleet  Prison.  Her  preface  to  this  work 
illustrates  her  deeply  felt  need  to  claim  authoritative  utterance,  calling  her  text 
"This  Babe,  ...  in  these  plain  Swathe-bands,  .  .  .  No  spurious  off-spring  of 
Davids,  but  the  Son  of  peace. ''^'^  The  construction  of  the  text  as  Christ,  itself 
striking,  is  followed  by  Douglas's  explicit  claim  of  Mary's  place  as  a  prophet 
herself:  "Sirs,  to  be  plain,  as  in  the  first  place.  His  Commission.  He  first  of  the 
new  Prophet;  so  his  and  hers  both:  She  the  last  of  the  old.''^^  More  traditional 
associations  to  link  the  Bethlehem  stable  and  the  London  prison  follow  to 
establish  a  relationship  between  Mary  and  Eleanor  Douglas,  but  the  notion  of 
Mary's  delivery  of  the  Christ-child  as  the  concluding  act  of  pre-Christian 
prophecy,  as  a  physical  bringing-forth  of  the  last  religious  signification  prior 
to  the  age  of  Christ,  inserts  Douglas  into  far  more  radical  territory. 

In  her  description  of  the  Fleet  and  of  the  production  of  her  manuscript, 
Douglas  slides  between  reading  the  Bible  in  terms  of  the  present,  and  the 
present  in  terms  of  the  Bible.  After  describing  the  streets  outside  the  prison, 
Douglas  separates  them  from 

the  true  Narrow  way  (by  suffering)  that  leads  to  life:  From  him  a  proper 
passage  or  mention.  Straits  of  the  Virgins-Womb  had  passed;  besides 
Seafaring-persons  his  followers  in  that  way  not  unexperienced,  afore  arrive 
the  welcome  Haven. 

And  so  far  Reader,  for  these  excluded  their  Approbation,  where  parallel'd 
the  Broad-way,  Ebrieties  leading  to  destruction.^^ 

The  metaphorization  of  Mary's  birth  canal  as  a  narrow  strait,  through  which 
Christ,  ship-like,  might  pass,  also  refers  to  the  safe  passage  of  Douglas's 
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manuscript  through  the  narrow  streets  around  the  Fleet  Prison.  Douglas's 
typological  reading  of  "the  Virgins -Womb''  as  "the  true  Narrow  way''  that 
Christ  tells  Christians  to  follow  (Matthew  7: 13-14)  is  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  birth  is  a  passage  into  earthly  existence,  a  far  cry  from  the  heavenly  bliss 
at  the  end  of  the  narrow  way.  In  addition,  the  exegetical  Mystery  of  General 
Redemption  uses  the  phrase  "strait  passages"  to  refer  to  particularly  intractable 
passages  from  the  Bible  that  she  is  working  to  elucidate.^^  The  multitudinous 
references  in  this  passage  are  even  further  complicated  by  the  words  "Haven" 
and  "Broad- way." 

Recurring  again  in  The  Restitution  of  Prophecy  as  "some  Haven  Town" 
by  which  Anne  Stanley  receives  her  title  and  "the  Haven  above"  at  which 
Douglas's  brother  arrives  after  his  execution,^'  the  word  "Haven"  in  the  above 
quotation  radically  destabilizes  the  sentence  by  its  inclusion.  It  suddenly 
becomes  possible  to  read  this  sentence  not  just  as  a  statement  that  birth  is 
necessary  before  death  and  redemption  can  occur,  but  as  an  attack  on  Anne 
Stanley  for  charging  her  husband  ("the  welcome  Haven'')  with  rape  when 
"Seafaring-persons"  (their  male  Irish  servants?)  had  themselves  followed  in 
"that  way  not  unexperienced."  Caroline  Bingham  quotes  Lord  Castlehaven 
from  his  trial  as  stating  that  Stanley  "had  had  a  child  before  which  he  concealed 
to  save  her  honour,"^^  so  it  is  a  possibility  that  Douglas  is  obliquely  referring 
to  Stanley's  vagina  as  "that  way  not  unexperienced"  in  direct  contrast  to 
Mary's  virginity.  (The  comment  in  The  Restitution  of  Prophecy  that  Stanley 
is  "more  mother  Jezebels  then  one,"^^  when  combined  with  the  anagram  of 
*That  Iesebel  slain"  from  Woe  to  the  House,^^  may  also  refer  to  this  earlier 
child.)  The  phrase  "Broad- way"  refers  not  only  to  Christ's  distinction  in 
Matthew  7:13-14  between  the  narrow  road  to  life  and  the  broad  road  to 
destruction,  but  to  Giles  Broadway,  the  servant  who  testified  that  Lord 
Castlehaven  had  helped  him  rape  Anne  Stanley,  and  even  possibly  to  Stanley's 
vaginal  "way  not  unexperienced."  However,  before  further  expansion  of  this 
kaleidoscopic  sequence  of  allusions,  Douglas  cuts  herself  off  as  "unwilling  to 
transgress  the  bounds  of  a  Preface ''^^  and  moves  on  to  her  text. 

Douglas's  strategy  throughout  The  Restitution  of  Prophecy  mirrors  that 
which  she  fmds  in  the  Bible,  namely  *The  secrets  of  the  Gospel  under 
Allegories  covered  and  Parables,  precious  Leaven,  generality  or  scope  whereof 
reflects. "^^  Reading  the  Bible  is  an  interpretive  renovation  of  "Allegories 
covered  and  Parables"  by  means  of  accurately  grasping  the  appropriate 
"generality  or  scope  whereof  to  "reflect"  upon  them.  She  does  not  occupy  the 
place  of  reader,  though,  but  of  Biblical  writer;  she  is  not  Daniel  the  exegete,  but 
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the  dreaming  Daniel  whose  visions  must  be  interpreted  by  her  own  private 
Gabriel,  her  reader.  However,  she  uses  Biblical  commentary  to  set  up  a  loose 
interpretive  framework  that  gradually  becomes  implicated  in  her  seventeenth- 
century  vehicle. ^^  Her  discussion  of  the  book  of  Daniel  is  thoroughly  linked  to 
her  understanding  of  her  own  place  in  the  world: 

Whereupon  like  his  killing  and  flaying  Decree,  Dan.  2  etc.  She  to  appearand 
answer  forthwith,  as  by  that  Babylonian  reference  annext,  Signed  Sydney, 
Mountagne,  for  presuming  to  prefer  and  imprint.  That  detestable,  &c  An. 
Dom.  1633.  October,  Whitehals  no  petty  Trespass.^^ 

While  commenting  on  Daniel's  elucidation  of  a  dream  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
refuses  to  describe  but  demands  to  have  interpreted  for  him  (or  else  all  his  wise 
men  shall  be  put  to  death  by  his  ''killing  2ind  flying  Decree''),  Douglas  quotes 
from  a  1633  letter  addressed  to  her  that  she  reprinted  in  her  1649  The 
Blasphemous  Charge  Against  Her.  In  the  earlier  text,  this  letter  appeared  in  the 
context  of  a  daring  address  to  the  king:  ''Ask  me  foregiveness,  if  so  be  you 
expect  to  finde  Mercy  in  this  world  or  the  other."^^  In  The  Restitution  of 
Prophecy,  after  his  death,  Charles  explicitly  becomes  Nebuchadnezzar  to 
Douglas's  Daniel;  this  is  not  an  allegorical  or  metaphorical  reference,  but  a 
relocation  of  Daniel's  voice  (as  her  own)  into  seventeenth-century  political 
discourse. 

Similarly,  Douglas's  references  to  Archbishop  Laud  become  an  interpre- 
tive house  of  mirrors,  reflecting  and  refracting  both  testaments  through  her 
seventeenth-century  lens: 

He  the  last  Arch.  B.  of  Canterbury.  The  one  Talent  even  buried  by  his  hand, 
Achans  graceless  scholar. 

In  the  Earth,  he  buried  in  the  Valley  of  Achor:  a  heap  of  Stones  Dunghil- 
like;  his  Monument  and  theirs  consenting  thereto:  Had  not  alone  troubled 
Joshua,  expotulating  in  rent  clothes:  Wherefore,  etc. 

Root  of  all  Evil,  filthy  lucre  confesses  did  covet:  Thus  and  thus,  etc.  In  the 
Valley  of  Trouble,  took  up  his  Lodging.  Sign  of  the  Spade,  fitter  for  it.'"' 

The  relatively  straightforward  reference  to  Laud's  burying  his  "one  Talent" 
(Christ's  parable  of  the  talents  in  Matthew  25: 14-30)  develops  into  a  reference 
to  Joshua  7,  which  tells  the  story  of  "Achan,"  a  man  who  stole  some  of  the 
"devoted  things"  (Joshua  7:1)  and  buried  them  beneath  his  tent  in  the  Valley 
of  Achor.  The  Lord  tells  Joshua  that  someone  has  stolen  these  things;  Achan 
confesses,  and  is  stoned  to  death  and  buried  beneath  a  pile  of  stones  in  the 
Valley  of  Achor  (Joshua  7:25-26).  (The  burial  within  the  "Dunghil"  probably 
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refers  to  Lichfield  Church,  which  buried  some  of  its  relics  and  ornamentation 
in  a  dunghill,  according  to  Douglas,  to  save  them  from  destruction  by  a 
parliamentary  army/')  Achor  is  the  Hebrew  word  for  "trouble,"  so  the  "Valley 
of  trouble"  Douglas  refers  to  in  the  next  paragraph  is  the  same  place  where 
Achan  (i.e.,  Laud)  ''took  up  his  Lodging  [at  the]  Sign  of  the  Spade""  (i.e.  in  the 
grave)  for  his  sins.  His  sin  is  specifically  his  desire  for  "filthy  lucre,"  which 
refers  to  1  Timothy  6: 10  and  Deuteronomy  7:25,  the  most  explicit  injunctions 
against  avarice.  Eventually,  as  this  discussion  progresses,  the  attack  on  avarice 
becomes  one  on  usury,  and  then  on  ''Tythè  gatherers.""*^ 

After  stating  that  her  opening  discussion  of  Matthew  25  will  proceed  into 
a  disposition  on  the  parable  of  the  talents,  and  before  the  reference  to  Laud  that 
mentions  this  parable,  Douglas  enters  into  detailing  the  charges  against  and 
trial  of  her  brother.  After  a  brief  attack  on  "Anne  Strange"  (who  can  only  be 
Anne  Stanley),  Douglas  introduces  several  Biblical  references: 

As  shews  in  the  day  of  his  wrath,  wounding  even  Kings  etc.  Sit  thou  on  my 
right,  etc.  thy  Sentence  (as  much  to  say)  until  upon  them  be  accomplished 
{Revel.  13)  Even  the  brutish  Beast  wounded  in  the  head,  his  mortal  wound: 
And  Hers  (Rev.  1 7)  where  one  of  the  seven  Angels  which  had  the  seven  vials 
(namely  the  last  of  them)  saying,  Come,  I  will  shew  thee  the  Judgement  of 
the  great  Whore  or  great  bellied  Harlot  fitting  on  many  waters. '^^ 

This  passage  includes  almost  innumerable  references,  the  clearest  being  to 
Psalm  1 10:5,  Matthew  20:21  and  22:44,  Mark  12:36,  Luke  20:42,  Acts  2:34, 
Hebrews  1:13,  and  Revelation  !3:3  and  17:1.'*'*  An  overly  concise  paraphrase 
of  this  passage  might  read,  "God's  wrath  will  be  visited  in  the  end  upon  Anne 
Stanley  and  the  other  people  responsible  for  the  execution  of  Lord  Castlehaven," 
but  this  ignores  the  complex  interplay  between  the  citations.  Douglas  relates 
the  wrath  of  God  in  making  David's  "enemies  a  footstool  for  [David's]  feet" 
(Psalm  1 1 0: 1  ),  to  God' s  plan  for  who  shall  sit  at  Christ' s  right  hand  in  Heaven, 
to  his  invitation  to  David  that  he  be  the  one  to  sit  at  His  right  hand,  to  the  final 
judgement  against  the  world.  Lord  Castlehaven' s  execution  by  beheading 
seems  to  place  him  as  the  beast  of  Revelation  13  who  receives  the  "mortal 
wound"  in  the  head  —  strangely,  given  the  beast's  blasphemies  and  Douglas's 
conception  of  her  brother  as  wrongly  accused.  The  wound  itself  seems  more 
appropriate  for  "the  great  Whore  or  great  bellied  Harlot."  Lord  Castlehaven, 
in  Douglas's  mythology,  should  be  more  akin  to  David  than  to  the  beast;  this 
may  be  an  instance  of  deliberate  referential  instability  that  Douglas  uses  as  a 
test  of  her  readers.  Megan  Matchinske  views  Douglas's  rhetoric  as  an  inten- 
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tional  enigma  that  "demand[s]  a  tremendous  personal  response;  individual 
readers  must  authorize  her  work  through  their  interpretations  of  it.'"^^  If  this  is 
correct  then  her  rhetorical  density  is  a  way  of  sorting  her  readers  into  wheat  and 
chaff  (so  to  speak).  Douglas  here  attempts  to  justify  her  prophetic  role  by 
forbidding  her  reader  any  direct  knowledge  of  her  personally  mythological 
structure.  The  uncertainty  of  Lord  Castlehaven's  typological  double  is  one 
extreme  instance  of  this  instability,  but  others  can  be  found  throughout  her 
writing.  In  particular,  Douglas's  frequent  use  of  etc.  leaves  her  reader  to 
interpret  her  writings  without  guidance  from  her,  but  also  paradoxically  forces 
the  reader  into  specific  interpretive  gestures,  such  as  tracing  her  references  and 
not  just  accepting  the  fragment  she  provides. 

Douglas's  title  pages  almost  always  include  Biblical  citations,  many  of 
which  end  with  etc.  The  cover  page  of  The  Lady  Eleanor,  Her  Appeale  to  the 
High  Court  of  Parliament,  for  example,  includes  two  citations,  both  ending 
with  etc.  The  second,  "See  thou  tell  no  man,  but  goe  thy  way,  shew,  etc.'' 
(Matthew  8:4),  uses  the  abbreviation  primarily  as  an  ellipsis  to  avoid  quoting 
the  rest  of  Christ's  short  speech  to  the  healed  leper  that  he  should  go  to  the 
temple  and  "shew"  himself  to  the  priests.  However,  the  first  citation,  "Behold, 
even  as  the  eyes  of  Servants  looke  to  the  hand  of  their  Masters,  etc.''  (Psalm 
123:1-2),  omits  the  (for  Douglas)  crucial  point  to  the  psalm.  An  appeal  for 
mercy,  this  psalm  ends  by  describing  the  appellant's  situation: 

Have  mercy  on  us,  O  LORD,  have  mercy  on  us, 
for  we  have  endured  much  contempt. 
We  have  endured  much  ridicule  from  the  proud, 
much  contempt  from  the  arrogant  (Psalm  123-3-4). 

Although  Douglas  appears  to  describe  her  relation  with  Parliament  as  a 
servant's  submission  before  a  master,  she  quotes  this  psalm  instead  to 
guarantee  covertly  the  perception  of  her  that  she  desires:  to  equate  herself  with 
those  servants  of  the  Lord  wrongly  oppressed  by  "the  proud"  and  "the 
arrogant."  Since  prudence  (or  humility,  however  rarely  Douglas  approaches 
the  humility  topos  as  such)  dictates  that  she  not  so  openly  state  her  claim  to  a 
hearing  before  Parliament  (which  has  always  been  in  large  measure  made  up 
of  both  "the  proud"  and  "the  arrogant"),  Douglas  instead  cites  that  part  of  the 
psalm  that  looks  like  flattery.  As  in  her  use  of  etc.  to  obscure  the  workings  of 
her  brother's  trial,  Douglas  uses  it  here  as  a  cover  to  allow  the  more  heavily 
charged  section  of  the  psalm  to  enter  into  public  discourse  attached  to  her 
name. 
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The  Lady  Eleanor,  HerAppeale  opens  with  a  quotation  from  Daniel  2:34, 
which  Douglas  subsequently  discusses:  "Thou  sawest  till  that  a  Stone  was  cut 
out  without  hands,  which  smote  the  Image  upon  the  feete:  That  of  Iron,  and 
Clay,  and  brake  them  in  peeces,  ^rc.'"*^  Etc.  is  used  straightforwardly  again  as 
an  ellipsis,  standing  in  for  further  text  that  Douglas  feels  it  unnecessary  to 
quote.  This  passage  is  part  of  Daniel's  description  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream 
(see  pages  12-13  above),  which  Daniel  goes  on  to  explain  as  God' s  destruction 
of  the  empires  that  follow  Nebuchadnezzar's.  The  exegesis  has  already  been 
performed  by  Daniel,  but  Douglas  takes  it  upon  herself  to  obscure  his  exegesis 
in  her  etc.  and  to  perform  her  own: 

Heere  these  touching  the  Iron-age,  remaines  of  time,  a  tast  thereof;  the 
Sonnes  of  the  Prophets  for  their  use,  needlesse;  as  into  the  water  to  cast  a 
Logg,  wherein  a  sticke  cut  downe,  but  thrown  sufficeth,  or  to  give  a  touch, 
etc.  As  farre  either  from  building  upon  others  foundation,  theirs  etc.  The 
lanthorne  unusefull,  when  the  Moone  giving  light  at  full,  not  trespassing  in 
that  way  here,  nor  borrowing  either  etc.  And  so  farther  of  the  latter  dayes, 
these  even  being  become  drosse  changed,  even  commanded  these  by  him."*^ 

Douglas's  use  of  three  etc.'s,  implies  that  a  great  deal  has  been  left  out  of  her 
prose,  which  her  elliptical  syntax  confirms.  The  first  part  of  this  quotation  (up 
to  the  first  semi-colon)  might  be  paraphrased  as,  "Here  is  a  taste  of  the  remains 
of  time,  before  the  Iron  age,"  a  taste  that  is  "needlesse"  for  the  "Sonnes  of  the 
Prophets."  This  prophetic  exegesis  is  "needlesse"  for  those  able  to  read  and 
understand  it;  her  writing  is  an  excess  comparable  to  throwing  a  "Logg"  rather 
than  a  "sticke,"  to  using  a  "lanthorne"  during  a  full  moon.  However,  Douglas 
proposes  to  speak  "farther  of  these  latter  dayes"  anyway,  and  proceeds  to  do 
so. 

In  the  above  quotation,  Douglas's  language  is  heavily  freighted  with 
Biblical  allusions.  The  casting  of  the  wood  recalls  2  Kings  6: 1-6,  where  Elisha 
and  the  other  prophets  are  cutting  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  An  iron 
axhead  falls  into  the  water,  so  the  prophet  who  dropped  it  laments  that  he  had 
borrowed  it;  Elisha  then  cuts  a  stick  and  throws  it  into  the  water,  making  the 
axhead  float  up  to  the  surface.  Douglas's  words  "Iron,"  "logg,"  "a  sticke  cut 
downe,  or  thrown,"  and  "borrowing"  all  recur  at  2  Kings  6: 1-6;  her  reference 
to  "foundation"  might  also  derive  from  there,  because  the  prophets  are  cutting 
trees  in  order  to  build  themselves  a  larger  meeting-place.  However,  "founda- 
tion" more  likely  refers  to  Romans  15:20  (where  Paul  comments,"  It  has 
always  been  my  ambition  to  preach  the  Gospel  where  Christ  was  not  known, 
so  that  I  would  not  be  building  on  someone  else's  foundation")  or  to  1 
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Corinthians  3:10-11  (Paul's  statement  that  "no  one  can  lay  any  foundation 
other  than  the  one  already  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ").  The  prophetic  tenor  of 
both  of  these,  especially  as  they  occur  within  Paul's  educational  epistles, 
would  suit  Douglas  nicely. 

Further  allusions  can  also  be  teased  out  of  this  passage.  Several,  for 
example,  can  be  traced  to  Isaiah  60,  Isaiah's  vision  of  the  glory  of  Zion.  The 
light  of  the  Lord  in  this  apocalyptic  vision  will  blot  out  that  of  the  sun  and  the 
moon  (60: 1 9),  just  as  Douglas' s  moon  blots  out  her  "lanthome";  God  promises 
to  exchange  Zion's  "iron"  for  silver,  and  stones  for  "iron"  (60:17).  Similarly, 
the  word  "borrowing"  may  refer  to  Jeremiah  15:10,  where  Jeremiah  laments 
"I  have  neither  lent  nor  borrowed,  yet  everyone  curses  me."  Of  course,  the 
epigraph  to  The  Lady  Eleanor,  Her  Appeale  implies  ill  treatment,  but  this 
otherwise  tenuous  reference  is  strengthened  by  God's  question  at  Jeremiah 
15:12,  "Can  a  man  break  iron  —  iron  from  the  north  —  or  bronze?";  the  end 
of  the  iron  age  is  after  all  figured  in  Daniel  as  the  shattering  of  the  iron  feet  of 
a  statue.  Finally,  Douglas's  "drosse"  may  refer  to  Proverbs  25:4-5  ("Remove 
the  dross  from  the  silver,  and  out  comes  material  for  the  silversmith;  remove 
the  wicked  from  the  king' s  presence,  and  his  throne  will  be  established  through 
righteousness"),  but  more  probably  to  Ezekiel  22:17-22,  where  God  tells 
Ezekiel  that  "the  house  of  Israel  has  become  dross,"  and  that  he  will  therefore 
"gather  [them]  into  Jerusalem  and  melt"  them.  Again,  references  to  iron  are 
embedded  within  the  passage  of  Ezekiel  dealing  with  the  "latter  dayes"  of 
Israel.^« 

The  interpretive  pressure  that  must  be  exerted  upon,  the  referential  scope 
that  must  be  permitted  to,  Eleanor  Douglas's  texts  are  immense.  Her  reliance 
on  etc.  and  other  diffusing  rhetorical  techniques  authorizes  her  reader  to  fill  up, 
to  occupy  the  interstitial  interpretive  gaps  she  creates  in  her  texts.  In  Douglas's 
own  handwritten  marginal  annotations  on  her  published  pamphlets  (as 
Matchinske  notes),  Douglas  "continually  refers  to  issues  of  clarity,  insisting 
that  if  anything  she  is  too  plain  in  her  texts. '"^^  Douglas  has  no  interest  in 
creating  clarity,  because  if  her  reader  possesses  the  necessary  knowledge  and 
interpretive  skill  to  address  her  writings,  then  clarity  will  exist  in  the  reading 
and  be  retrospectively  (if  privately)  imposed  upon  the  text  itself  As  Matchinske 
remarks,  "without  considerable  background  and  unlimited  patience,  it  is 
difficult  to  follow  her  texts,  much  less  understand  them."^°  It  is  not  enough 
simply  to  be  an  "observant  reader,"  in  Matchinske' s  formulation  of  Douglas's 
intended  readership,  because  observing  the  text  will  only  allow  the  reader  to 
recognize  Douglas's  rhetorical  complexity,  not  to  unravel  it. 
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Easy  reading  of  these  pamphlets  demands  Biblical  expertise  far  beyond 
my  own.  Douglas's  texts  are  worth  the  effort  of  interpretation,  certainly,  but 
it  is  unlikely  that  her  contemporarues  would  have  been  inclined  to  exert  the 
necessary  interpretive  pressure.  Matchinske  argues  that  Douglas's  writing  "is 
sabotaged  both  by  the  frustrations  that  Davies  faces  as  a  writer"  and  by  the 
inapplicability  to  her  writings  of  Puritan  "holy  hatred,"  the  only  rhetorically 
accepted  prophetic  stance  available  to  her,^'  but  the  sabotage  may  also  have 
been  done  by  Douglas's  conscious  refusal  of  structural  paradigms.  Daniel,  her 
basic  model,  is  an  elucidating  prophet;  Eleanor  Douglas  eschews  elucidation, 
for  the  most  part,  in  favour  of  problematizing  her  subjects.  Her  fundamentally 
insurrectionary  rhetoric  refuses  easy  interpretation,  refuses  direct  interpreta- 
tion altogether,  and  the  crucial  subjects  of  her  pamphlets  were  wrongly 
obscured  by  her  readers  in  a  hasty  and  only  superficially  valid  literary 
judgement  of  Douglas  as  confined  to  illiteracy  and  madness. 
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My  thanks  to  Patricia  Demers  for  introducing  me  to  Eleanor  Douglas,  to  my  wife  Nancy 
Pekter  for  her  always  valuable  comments,  and  to  Kent  Lewis  for  his  insightful  reading  of 
both  Douglas's  pamphlets  and  this  essay.  A  modem  edition  of  Lady  Eleanor  Douglas's 
works  has  appeared  recently,  Esther  S.  Cope's  Prophetic  Writings  of  Lady  Eleanor  Davies 
(New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1995),  but  I  have  worked  from  the  seventeenth- 
century  versions  of  her  texts. 

1 .  Megan  Matchinske,  "Holy  Hatred:  Formations  of  the  Gendered  Subject  in  English  Apoca- 
lyptic Writing,  1 625- 1 65 1 ,"  English  Literary  History,  60  (  1 993),  p.  369.  Matchinske  refers 
to  her  as  "Davies,"  Esther  Cope  and  Theodore  Spencer  as  "Lady  Eleanor,"  and  Caroline 
Bingham  as  "Davis";  I  have  chosen  to  go  with  "Douglas"  because  it  was  as  "Eleanor 
Douglas"  that  she  published  her  prophetic  writings. 

2.  Esther  S.  Cope,  "'Dame  Eleanor  Davies  Never  Soe  Mad  A  Ladie'?,"  Huntington  Library 
Quarterly,  50  {\9S1),  p.  135. 
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Megan  Matchinske' s  work  on  the  gendered  Renaissance  subject.  Lynette  McGrath  has 
published  an  Irigarayan  reading  of  Aemilia  Lanyer's  poetry,  but  Douglas  has  so  far  found 
no  takers;  a  Kristevan  reading  of  Douglas's  rhetoric  as  antimasculinist  and  as  unsettling 
canonical  linguistic  encoding  would  be  fascinating,  although  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper. 
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See  also  Teresa  Feroli's  "The  Sexual  Politics  of  Mourning  in  the  Prophecies  of  Eleanor 
Davies,"  Criticism,  36  (1994):  359-382. 

5.  Matchinske,  p.  367.  All  references  to  the  Bible  within  my  text  (not  Douglas's)  are  from  the 
New  International  Version.  References  were  traced  primarily  through  Nelson's  Complete 
Concordance  of  the  Revised  Standard  Version  Bible  (1957). 

6.  Eleanor  Douglas,  The  Lady  Eleanor,  Her  Appeale  to  the  High  Court  of  Parliament 
([London],  1641),  p.  5.  For  further  information  on  women's  petitions  to  Parliament  of  this 
period,  see  Ellen  McArthur,  "Women  Petitioners  and  the  Long  Parliament,"  English 
Historical  Review,  24  (1909):  698-709;  and  Patricia  Higgins,  "The  Reactions  of  Women," 
in  Brian  Manning,  ed.  Politics,  Religion,  and  the  English  Civil  War  (London:  E.  Arnold, 
1973):  178-222. 

7.  The  Lady  Eleanor,  Her  Appeale,  p.  6. 

8.  Spencer,  pp.  46,  49,  59. 

9.  Cope,  art.  cit.,  pp.  137,  139. 

10.  Matchinske,  p.  366. 

11.  Cope,  art.  cit.,  p.  135.  - 

12.  Matchinske,  p.  367. 

13.  Eleanor  Douglas,  The  Mystery  of  General  Redemption  ([London],  1647),  pp.  11-12. 

14.  Eleanor  Douglas,  A  Warning  to  the  Dragon  and  All  His  Angels  (n.  p.,  1625),  [al'],  [a2''],  and  1. 

15.  A  Warning  to  the  Dragon,  [dX']. 

16.  Ibid.,  p.  3S. 
11.  Ibid.,  p.  S5. 

18.  Cope,  art.  cit.,  p.  137. 

1 9.  I  have  not  seen  Woe  to  the  House,  because  it  has  not  yet  been  microfilmed;  it  appears  as  title 
904.5  in  A  W.  Pollard  and  G.  R.  Redgrave's  A  Short-title  Catalogue  of  Books  Printed  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  and  of  English  Books  Printed  Abroad,  1475-1640,  second 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged  (London:  Bibliographical  Society,  1986  -),  but  does  not  appear 
in  the  cross-referenced  list  of  works  produced  in  the  microfilm  series  Early  English  Books, 
1475-1640.  The  reference  to  its  title  page  comes  from  C.  J.  Hindle's  detailed  bibliography 
of  Douglas' s  pamphlets.  For  information  about  Elizabeth  Stanley' s  rape  and  abuse  under  the 
orders  of  Eleanor  Douglas' s  brother,  see  Caroline  Bingham' s  article,  "Seventeenth-Century 
Attitudes  Toward  Deviant  Sex,"  Journal  of  Interdisciplinary  History,  1  (1971). 

20.  If  these  anagrams  seem  unconvincing  refutations,  that  is  because  they  are  my  own;  I  hoped 
only  to  help  Sir  John  Lambe  illustrate  the  instability  of  the  anagram  as  a  means  of 
signification,  not  to  achieve  seventeenth-century  virtuosity. 

21.  Eleanor  Douglas,  Sions  Lamentation,  Lord  Henry  Hastings,  His  Funeral  Blessing  by  His 
Grandmother,  the  Lady  Eleanor  ([London?],  1649),  p.  4. 
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22.  Eleanor  Douglas,  The  Restitution  of  Prophecy  (n.  p.,  1651;  Exeter:  The  Rota-U  of  Exeter 
Press.  1978),  pp.  51-52. 

23.  Ibid.,  p.  52. 

24.  Ibid.,  p.  25.  The  analysis  of  "chasma"  occurs  in  a  handwritten  annotation  on  the  outside 
margin  of  the  page.  Douglas  does  not  identify  herself  as  the  writer,  but  she  is  known  to  have 
annotated  her  published  work  (Hindle,  p.  74;  Matchinske,  p.  376),  and  the  handwriting 
sample  provided  by  Hindle  (p.  87)  matches  that  on  the  copy  of  The  Mystery  of  General 
Redemption  microfilmed  as  reel  1422,  item  17  of  Early  English  Books,  I64I-I700  that  I  am 
working  from. 

25.  Restitution  of  Prophecy,  p.  10. 

26.  Ibid.,  p.  21.  Castlehaven  was  executed  for  helping  his  footman  rape  Lady  Castlehaven  and 
for  committing  sodomy  with  several  of  his  male  servants;  these  were  in  fact  only  a  few  of 
the  offences  he  could  have  been  tried  for.  See  Caroline  Bingham,  art.  cit. 

27.  Restitution  of  Prophecy,  [i]. 

28.  Restitution  of  Prophecy,  [ii]. 

29.  Restitution  of  Prophecy,  [iii]. 

30.  Restitution  of  Prophecy,  p.  2\. 

31.  Restitution  of  Prophecy,  pp.  10,  21;  see  page  12  above. 

32.  Bingham,  p.  458.         ' 

33.  Restitution  of  Prophecy,  p.  10 

34.  Seepage  10 above.  ~ 

35.  Restitution  of  Prophecy,  [iii]. 

36.  Restitution  of  Prophecy,  p.  1. 

37.  The  term  "vehicle"  refers  of  course  to  the  tenor  and  vehicle  of  a  metaphor,  but  it  is,  I  hope, 
clear  that  Douglas  refuses  this  distinction,  and  continually  metaphorizes  one  as  the  other, 
and  vice  versa.  Metaphor  is  too  stable  a  trope  to  use  as  a  definition  of  Douglas's  style,  but 
is  one  of  the  closest  to  it. 

38.  Restitution  of  Prophecy,  p.  28.  The  man  named  here  as  Sydney  Mountagne  is  named  in  The 
Crying  Charge  as  "Sydney  Mountague." 

39.  Eleanor  Douglas,  The  Blasphemous  Charge  Against  Her  {[Landon],  1649),  p.  2. 

40.  Restitution  of  Prophecy,  pp.  29-30. 

41.  Cope,  art.  cit.,  p.  136. 

42.  Restitution  of  Prophecy,  p.  3\ . 

43.  Restitution  of  Prophecy,  pp.  9-10. 

44.  The  language  of  the  psalm  is  explicitly  echoed  in  the  passages  cited  from  Matthew,  Mark, 
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Luke,  Acts,  and  Hebrews;  the  reference  is  unclear,  except  to  mention  sitting  at  the  right  hand. 
Each  of  these  sources  places  the  phrase  in  a  slightly  different  context,  but  there  is  no  way 
to  determine  which  allusion  is  the  definitive  one.  Douglas's  usual  rhetorical  instability 
makes  me  suppose  that  she  intended  as  broad  a  frame  of  reference  as  she  could  manage. 

45.  Matchinske,  p.  368. 

46.  The  Lady  Eleanor,  Her  Appeal,  p.  7. 
41.Ibid.,pp.7-S. 

4S.Ibid.,p.S. 

49.  Matchinske,  p.  367. 

50.  Id. 

51.  Matchinske,  p.  371. 


An  Inteitextual  Discourse  on 

Sin  and  Salvation: 

John  Donne's  Sermon 

on  Psalm  51 
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Summary:  John  Donne  as  preacher  invokes  the  *' Protestant  paradigm  of 
salvation,  "  stressing  the  marring  of  human  nature  by  Original  Sin  and  the 
dependence  upon  God's  grace  for  spiritual  reatoration.  This  paradigm 
informs  his  participation  in  the  intertextual  discourse  on  sin  and  salvation 
begun  by  the  biblical  narrative  of  David  and  Bathsheba  (II  Samuel  11  and  12), 
and  continued  by  exegetical  texts.  Donne 's  sermon  on  Psalm  51  reveals  how 
he  translates  the  biblical  narrative  on  adultery  and  murder  into  an  exhortation 
on  the  blinded  state  of  the  post-Fall  Christian. 

John  Donne — poet,  religious  polemicist  and  minister — was  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  influential  preachers  of  his  time  (1572-1631).^  As  an  Anglican 
preacher,  he  was  preoccupied  with  a  concept  of  sin  and  salvation  which,  as 
Barbara  Kiefer  Lewalski  argues,  was  "firmly  Protestant."^  He  thus  particularly 
stressed  the  marring  of  human  nature  by  Original  Sin  and  the  dependence  upon 
God's  grace  for  spiritual  restoration,  in  what  Lewalski  terms  the  "Protestant 
paradigm  of  salvation."  Within  this  context  of  sin  and  salvation,  no  biblical 
narrative  is  more  inviting  of  attention  than  the  story  of  David's  adulterous 
liaison  with  Bathsheba  and  his  murder  of  her  husband  Uriah  (II  Samuel  1 1  and 
12).  Both  Jewish  and  Christian  exegetical  traditions  depict  David  as  a  model 
for  penitents,  even  expressly  led  by  God  into  sin  for  that  purpose.^  Donne 
himself  perceives  David  as  one  of  those  men  of  a  "middle  nature"  (in  the 
preacher's  own  words),  described  by  Jeanne  Shami  as  "men  who  are  fallen  but 
are  capable  of  regeneration,  who  are  not  perfect  but  not  utterly  degenerate.'"* 
It  is  this  distinction  that  transforms  David's  fate  into  a  realization  for  Donne 
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and  his  Anglican  audience  of  "the  promise  of  a  Christ  applicable  to  all 
Christians  souls. "^ 

Donne's  response  to  this  biblical  narrative,  as  registered  in  many  of  his 
sermons,  is  particularly  evident  in  the  only  one  he  preached  on  Penitential 
Psalm  51,^  published  as  No.  15  in  Vol.  V  of  The  Sermons  J  This  psalm  is 
significant  because  it  alone  (among  the  entire  150)  is  distinguished  in  the 
biblical  text  by  a  direct  link  to  the  story  of  David  and  Bathsheba.  It  is  presented 
in  a  prefatory  title  as  "A  Psalme  of  David,  when  the  Prophet  Nathan  came  unto 
him,  after  he  had  gone  in  to  Bathsheba."^  Psalm  51  not  only  underlined  the 
canonical  integrity  of  the  Bible  to  which  Donne  subscribed,^  but  also  illus- 
trated for  the  Protestants  the  "emotional  states  attendant  upon  conversion" 
from  sinfulness  to  righteousness.'"  Reading  Donne's  sermon  as  a  response  to 
the  multi-textual  narrative  of  David  and  Bathsheba  —  and  with  reference  to 
Jewish  and  Christian  exegetical  texts'  '  —  can  therefore  illuminate  the  unique 
way  in  which  the  preacher  participates  in  this  intertextual  discourse  on  sin  and 
salvation,  translating  its  lesson  of  adultery  and  murder  into  an  exhortation  on 
the  blinded  state  of  the  post-Fall  Christian. 

Of  primary  interest  for  the  present  discussion  is  the  type  of  addressee  or 
reader  encoded  both  in  the  story  of  David  and  Bathsheba  and  in  Psalm  51,  as 
part  of  an  interlocking  set  of  linguistic,  rhetorical  and  poetic  structures.'^  In 
particular,  attention  will  be  drawn  to  the  biblical  text's  strategies  of  narrative 
and  semantic  gaps,  as  well  as  its  evocation  and  use  of  dialogue.  Such  an  interest 
is  in  fact  invited  by  the  concentration  on  addressee  necessitated  by  the 
hortatory  demands  of  the  sermonic  genre.  These  demands  primarily  fulfill  in 
Donne's  sermon  what  Stanley  Fish  has  distinguished  as  a  dialectical  —  in 
contrast  to  a  rhetorical  —  function.  In  other  words,  this  sermon  on  Psalm  51 
does  not,  in  Fish's  formulation,  seek  to  satisfy  "the  needs  of  its  readers"  but 
rather  "requires  of  its  readers  a  searching  and  rigorous  scrutiny  of  everything 
they  believe  in  and  live  by."'^  Donne's  sermon  on  Psalm  51  therefore  raises  a 
variety  of  fascinating  questions,  most  prominently  those  about  the  moral  issues 
called  forth  in  an  intertextual  discourse  on  sin  and  salvation  but  also  —  and 
indeed  for  the  literary  critic  just  as  prominently  —  about  the  use  and  transfor- 
mation of  biblical  poetics. 

The  story  of  David's  sin  in  II  Samuel  1 1,  to  which  Donne  refers  in  his 
sermon,  can  be  summarized  briefly.''*  It  opens  with  David's  voyeuristic 
sighting  of  Bathsheba  at  her  bath.  Sending  for  her,  he  then,  in  the  words  of  the 
Bible,  "lay  with  her  .  .  .  And  the  woman  conceived,  and  sent  and  told  David, 
and  said,  I  am  with  child."  What  follows  is  a  series  of  attempts  by  the  King  to 
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send  Uriah  —  the  frontline  soldier  and  betrayed  husband  —  home  to  lie  with 
his  wife.  All  such  attempts  fail,  because  of  Uriah's  insistence  on  maintaining 
military  discipline  and  solidarity  even  behind  the  front  lines.  With  no  cover  for 
Bathsheba's  pregnancy,  David  sends  a  message  to  his  commander  Joab, 
saying  "Set  ye  Uriah  in  the  forefront  of  the  hottest  battle,  and  retire  ye  from 
him,  that  he  may  be  smitten,  and  die."  Upon  receiving  notice  of  Uriah's  death 
in  battle,  Bathsheba,  "mourned  for  her  husband.  And  when  the  mourning  was 
past,  David  sent  and  fetched  her  to  his  house,  and  she  became  his  wife,  and  bare 
him  a  son.  But  the  thing  that  David  had  done  displeased  the  Lord." 

A  passage  from  another  of  Donne's  sermons  will  serve  to  present  his 
method  of  biblical  interpretation,  as  well  as  his  perception  of  David's  sin,  and 
thus  prepare  the  way  for  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  Sermon  No.  15:'^ 

First,  then,  all  these  things  [iniquities]  are  literally  spoken  of  David;  By 
application,  of  us;  and  by  figure,  of  Christ.  Historically,  David;  morally,  we; 
Typically,  Christ  is  the  subject  of  this  text.  In  Davids  person,  we  shal  insist 
no  longer  upon  them  but  onely  to  look  upon  the  generall  parts,  the  multiplicity 
of  his  sinne,  and  the  weight  and  greatnesse  thereof:  And  that  onely  in  the 
matter  of  Uriah  as  the  Holy  Ghost,  (without  reproching  the  adultery  or  the 
murder,  afier  David's  repentance)  vouchsafes  to  mollifie  his  manifold,  and 
his  hainous  sinne.  First,  he  did  wrong  to  a  loyall  and  faithfuU  servant;  and 
who  can  hope  to  be  well  served,  that  does  so?  He  corrupted  that  woman,  who 
for  ought  appearing  to  the  contrary,  had  otherwise  preserved  her  honour,  and 
Conscience  entire  . . .  Him  [Uriah]  David  betrays  in  his  letter  to  Joab;  Him 
David  makes  the  instrument  of  his  own  death,  by  carrying  those  letters,  the 
warrants  of  his  own  execution;  And  he  makes  Joab,  a  man  of  honour,  his 
instrument  for  a  murder  to  cover  an  adultery.  Thus  many  sinnes,  and  these 
heavy  degrees  of  sin,  were  in  this  one. .  . 

In  the  first  lines  of  the  passage  Donne  establishes  the  perimeters  of  his 
textual  interpretation.  As  Anglican  ecclesiastic  he  employed  a  threefold 
method  of  biblical  exegesis  that  developed  the  literal  meaning  of  the  text  into 
discourses  of  tropological  (moral)  and  anagogical  (spiritual)  significance.^^ 
Establishing  the  literal  meaning  involves,  as  William  R.  Mueller  explains, ^"^  a 
recapitulation  of  the  biblical  passage,  placing  it  in  its  historical  context;  in  this 
instance  a  series  of  iniquities  are  attributed  to  a  historical  King  David.  Donne's 
use  of  tropological  interpretation  then  establishes  a  similitude  between  David 
and  the  Anglican  worshippers,  as  when  he  reiterates  later  on  in  the  sermon  that 
"first  then,  personally  in  himselfe,  prophetically  in  us,  David  laments  our  state, 
quia  peccata,  because  we  are  under  sin"  (p.  101,  11.220-222).  Donne  then 
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discusses  the  moral  lesson  by  exhorting  against  an  amplification  of  sin  through 
incitement,  warning  that  "our  sins  are  our  own;  and  we  have  a  covetousnesse 
of  more;  a  way,  to  make  other  mens  sins  ours  too,  by  drawing  them  to  a 
fellowship  in  oursins"  (p.  101, 11.242-244).  In  David's  case,  such  a  confessing 
of  sins  must  involve  more  than  adultery  and  murder.  In  the  present  passage 
Donne  offers  a  unique  insight  into  the  nature  of  David's  "manifold,  and  his 
hainous  sinne."  The  obvious  acts  of  adultery  and  murder  entangle  David  in 
other,  less  obvious  sins;  to  the  betrayal  of  Uriah  and  the  onus  of  Bathsheba's 
corruption,  Donne  also  ingeniously  adds  the  securing  of  Uriah  and  Joab  as 
accomplices  to  murder.  In  this  way,  David  is  indeed  "drawing  them  to  a 
fellowship  in  our  sin." 

Finally,  Donne's  use  of  anagogical  interpretation  proclaims  the  spiritual 
significance  of  the  story  by  relating  its  moral  lesson  to  Christ,  explaining 
further  on  that  "if  I  say  my  sins  are  mine  own,  they  are  none  of  mine,  but,  by 
that  confessing  and  appropriating  of  those  sins  to  my  selfe,  they  are  made  the 
sins  of  him,  who  hath  suffered  enough  for  all,  my  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour, 
Christ  Jesus''  (p.  102, 11.260-263).  So  in  II  Samuel  12:13  David  confesses  to 
the  Prophet  Nathan  that  "I  have  sinned  against  the  Lord.  And  Nathan  said  unto 
David,  The  Lord  also  hath  put  away  thy  sin;  thou  shalt  not  die."  Rather  than 
appropriating  others'  sins  to  oneself,  the  individual  —  like  David  —  must 
appropriate  and  confess  his  own;  and  like  David  he  can  be  brought  to 
repentance,  as  a  marginal  note  in  the  Geneva  Bible  explains,  by  "the  loving 
mercie  of  God,  which  suffreth  not  his  to  perish." ^^ 

Such  a  development  from  sin  to  salvation  is  effectively  traced  out  in  the 
move  from  biblical  story  to  psalm.  For  David's  sins  in  II  Samuel  11  and  his 
repentance  in  II  Samuel  12  canonically  provide  the  circumstance  for  his 
penitential  address  to  God  for  salvation  in  Psalm  51:7,  quoted  throughout 
Donne's  Sermon  No.  15:  "Purge  me  with  hyssope,  and  I  shall  be  cleane;  wash 
me,  and  I  shall  be  whiterthen  snow."^^  Indeed,  Donne  indicates  such  a  direction 
in  the  divisio  of  Sermon  No.  15,  when  he  writes  of  the  psalmic  verse  (p.  297, 
II.  47-51):  "In  the  words  we  shall  consider  the  Person,  and  the  Action,  who 
petitions,  and  what  he  asks.  Both  are  twofold;  for,  the  persons  are  two,  the 
Physitian  and  the  Patient,  God  and  David,  Do  thou  purge  me,  do  thou  wash  me, 
and  the  Action  is  twofold,  Purgabis,  doe  thou  purge  me,  and  Lavabis,  doe  thou 
wash  me."  Presenting  God  and  David  as  participants  in  a  dialogue,  Donne  casts 
David  as  an  afflicted  sinner  whose  only  "médecine"  is  God's  grace.  In  doing 
so,  the  preacher  evokes  the  prominent  Christian  metaphor  of  sin  as  sickness,^^ 
further  expanding  the  means  of  salvation  into  a  twofold  process  in  which 
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resides  the  power  to  effectively  wipe  out  all  traces  of  sin.  Justifiably  then,  the 
present  discussion  of  Donne's  Sermon  No.  15  will  begin  with  Donne's 
response  to  sin  (presented  in  Part  1  of  his  sermon),  and  will  then  proceed  to  his 
discussion  of  Christian  salvation  (begun  in  Part  1 ,  then  continued  in  Part  2  and 
the  cone  lus  io)}^ 

Donne's  primary  concern  in  his  response  to  the  biblical  story  of  David's 
sin  is  with  the  individual's  blindness  to  one's  own  sinful  acts.  This  is  quite 
different  from  the  traditional  Jewish  exegetical  response  summarized  and 
developed  by  Menahem  Perry  and  Meir  Sternberg.  Employing  a  concept  of 
narrative  poetics  that  conceives  of  the  biblical  text  as  being  a  "system  of  gaps 
that  must  be  filled  in  by  the  reader,"^^  they  take  particular  note  of  the 
suppression  of  narrative  and  semantic  essentials  in  II  Samuel  1 1  :  in  the  case  of 
the  former,  for  example,  the  things  that  Uriah  and  David  know  about  each 
other's  actions  and  motives;  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  the  predominant  presen- 
tation of  the  chain  of  events  in  a  neutral  manner,  without  comment  or 
evaluation.  In  this  way  the  reader' s  participation  in  the  reconstruction  of  events 
is  invoked.  Invoked  as  well  is  his  reconstruction  of  the  story's  moral  meaning, 
brought  out  explicitly  in  the  concluding  verse:  "But  the  thing  that  David  had 
done  displeased  the  Lord."  Thus  in  Perry  and  Sternberg's  reading,  the 
interlocking  of  this  final  condemnation  with  the  systems  of  narrative  and 
semantic  gaps  serves  to  involve  the  reader  in  a  powerful  exposition  of  David' s 
sin  of  adultery  and  murder. 

Donne's  own  response  to  this  story  can  be  profitably  studied  by  focusing 
on  the  gap  relating  to  Bathsheba's  culpability.  This  is  particularly  the  result  of 
the  problematic  phrasing  of  II  Samuel  1 1 :2:  "And  one  evening  it  came  to  pass 
that  David  arose  from  his  bed  and  walked  upon  the  roof  of  the  King's  house 
and  saw  a  woman  bathing  from  above  the  roof;  and  the  woman  was  very  good- 
looking."^^  The  reader  of  this  Hebrew  text  is  encoded  in  this  passage  by  the  use 
of  two  specific  linguistic  structures:  the  repetition  of  the  word  "roof  (in  the 
Hebrew  "al  hagag"  —  "me'al  hagag"),  and  the  imprecise  syntactical  reference 
of  the  phrase  "from  above  the  roof  (in  the  Hebrew  "me'al  hagag";  whose  roof 
—  that  of  David  or  of  Bathsheba?).  In  other  words,  the  reader's  attention  will 
be  drawn  to  these  structures  both  because  of  the  emphasis  created  by  word 
repetition  and  because  of  the  semantic  ambiguity  created  by  the  problematic 
reference.  Attending  to  these  structures  creates  a  gap  regarding  Bathsheba:  is 
she  bathing  on  the  roof?  Is  she  knowingly  exposing  herself?  Is  she  attempting 
to  seduce  the  King?  This  encoded  reader  includes  traditional  Rabbinical  as 
well  as  modem  Jewish  commentators,  who  have  long  debated  about  this  very 
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passage,  alternately  placing  Bathsheba  on  the  roof  or  removing  her,  alternately 
condemning  or  absolving  her  of  seduction. ^"^ 

How  is  this  major  issue  of  Bathsheba' s  culpability  reflected  in  Donne's 
sermon?  Like  the  Jewish  exegete  David  Kimhi,^^  the  translators  of  the 
Authorized  Version  remove  her  from  the  roof.^^  Following  these  exegetical 
and  biblical  texts  —  and  arguing  against  the  Latin  Vulgate  —  Donne  absolves 
Bathsheba  of  temptation  to  deliberate  sin.  Yet  he  then  goes  on  to  say  (p.  303, 
n.257-267): 

And  this  may  well  have  been  Bathshehaes  fault,  That  though  she  did  not 
bathe  with  a  purpose  to  be  scene,  yet  she  did  not  enough  to  provide  against 
the  infirmity  of  others.  It  had  therefore  been  well  li David  had  risen  earlier, 
to  attend  the  affaires  of  the  State;  And  it  had  been  well,  if  Bathsheba  had 
bathed  within  doores,  and  with  more  caution;  but  yet  these  errors  alone,  we 
should  not  be  apt  to  condemne  in  such  persons,  except  by  God's  permitting 
greater  sins  to  follow  upon  these,  we  were  taught,  that  even  such  things,  as 
seeme  to  us  in  their  nature  to  be  indifferent,  have  degrees  of  naturall  and 
essentiall  ill  in  them,  which  must  be  avoyded,  even  in  the  probability,  nay 
even  in  the  possibility  that  they  may  produce  sin. 

In  this  passage  Donne  does  not  let  his  audience  off  lightly,  either  syntactically 
or  morally.  Each  of  the  two  sentences  is  constructed  of  strings  of  dependent 
clauses  that  lead  somewhat  tortuously  to  its  main  purport:  Bathsheba' s  laxness 
regarding  the  "infirmity  of  others"  in  the  first,  and  the  necessity  of  avoiding 
"natural  and  essentiall  ill"  in  the  second.  What  is  more,  Donne's  conception  of 
sin  ultimately  overturns  his  previous  exoneration  of  Bathsheba,  making  her  a 
partner  with  David  in  adultery.  Thus  while  the  opening  dependent  clause  of  the 
first  sentence  ostensibly  defends  her,  the  concluding  main  clause  blames  her. 
In  a  similar  fashion,  the  two  opening  clauses  of  the  second  sentence  suggest 
mild  infractions  of  duty  and  convention,  while  the  convoluted  second  part 
works  its  way  towards  the  primary  moral  lesson.  Transcending  the  more 
fundamental  Jewish  discussion  that  focuses  on  Bathsheba' s  culpability  —  and 
thus  ultimately  on  the  gravity  of  David's  sin  —  Donne's  moral  lesson  is  rather 
about  the  danger  of  sin  brought  on  by  a  seemingly  harmless  act.  Donne's 
argument  thus  shifts  the  emphasis  from  the  degree  of  sin  to  its  very  etiology. 
This  argument,  moving  as  it  does  from  historical  to  tropological  interpre- 
tation —  and  thus  from  the  biblical  to  the  general  situation  —  evokes  the 
specter  of  sin  for  both  himself  and  his  Anglican  audience,  that  very  audience 
who,  as  Gale  Carrithers  observes,  had  been  prepared  by  the  preceding  liturgy 
as  a  congregation  of  "unified  Christian  brothers,  sinners,  but  confessing. 
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penitent,  and  reverent."^^  This  passage  can  be  seen,  therefore,  to  fulfill  Fish's 
dialectical  function  for  such  an  audience  in  two  ways:  more  obviously  it  turns 
them  away  from  an  easy  justification  of  Bathsheba's  (and  David's)  actions;  on 
a  more  subtle  level,  it  requires  of  them  an  ever-vigilant  scrutiny  of  their  own 
deeds. 

Yet  post-Fall  human  beings  can  actually  be  considered  incapable  of  such 
vigilance,  marked  as  they  are  in  Protestant  theology  by  a  depravity  of  natural 
faculties,  evidenced  in  the  blinding  of  intellect  and  the  bondage  of  will.^^  In 
consequence,  as  Lewalski  remarks,  "there  can  be  no  question.  .  .  of  a  man's 
preparing  himself  through  moral  virtue  for  the  reception  of  grace,  or  of 
performing  works  good  and  meritorious  in  themselves;  everything  that  he  does 
of  himself  is  necessarily  evil  and  corrupt."  Within  this  context,  Donne's 
remark  that  "such  things  seeme  [my  emphasis]  to  us  in  their  nature  to  be 
indifferent"  can  be  understood  to  signal  a  paradoxical  situation  in  which  a 
person  is  so  blinded  by  the  Fall  that  one  cannot  heed  the  warnings  to  discern 
and  avoid  even  the  smallest  of  errors.  The  complacent  audience  who  is  first  told 
that  Bathsheba  and  David  are  guilty  only  of  error  are  ultimately  themselves 
entrapped  because  of  blindness  in  a  world  of  sin,  from  which  not  even  Donne' s 
sermon  can  effectively  release  them. 

This  issue  of  blindness  is  apparent  in  Donne's  response  to  the  Prophet 
Nathan's  Parable  of  the  Ewe  Lamb  (II  Samuel  \2)}^  This  "narrative  within  a 
narrative"  comprises  the  dramatic  and  emotional  climax  to  the  story  of 
adultery  and  murder.  It  opens  with  a  revelation  to  the  reader  of  the  intent  of  the 
prophet's  mission  to  David:  "And  the  Lord  sent  Nathan  unto  David.  And  he 
came  unto  him,  and  said  unto  him,  There  were  two  men  in  one  city;  the  one  rich, 
and  the  other  poor."  The  parable  continues  by  describing  how  the  rich  man 
"spared  to  take  of  his  own  flock  and  of  his  own  herd,"  and  took  instead  the  poor 
man's  one  precious  "ewe  lamb"  to  feed  a  visitor.  In  response  to  Nathan's 
words,  "David's  anger  was  greatly  kindled  against  the  man;  and  he  said  to 
Nathan,  As  the  Lord  liveth,  the  man  that  hath  done  this  thing  shall  surely  die. 
.  .  And  Nathan  said  to  David,  Thou  art  the  man." 

Biblical  scholars  have  discussed  this  narrative  in  terms  of  what  Uriel 
Simon  calls  a  "juridical  parable,"  constituting  "a  realistic  story  about  a 
violation  of  the  law,  related  to  someone  who  had  committed  a  similar  offense 
with  the  purpose  of  leading  the  unsuspecting  hearer  to  pass  judgment  on 
himself  ."^^  This  parable  therefore  encodes,  in  our  terms,  an  audience  (David) 
who  can  overcome  his  "own  closeness  to  himself,  enabling  him  to  judge 
himself  by  the  same  yardstick  that  he  applies  to  others."  In  other  words,  what 
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Frank  Kermode  calls  a  parable's  "hermeneutic  potential"^^  is  directed  in  this 
instance  to  David  as  the  unwitting  or  "blinded"  addressee.  David's  blindness 
continues  (though  his  great  anger  may  signal  a  deeper  understanding  and 
guilt),  and  revelation  of  the  truth  remains  in  the  hands  of  God's  prophet.  Only 
after  the  King  pronounces  his  judgment  against  the  rich  man  does  Nathan 
reveal  in  the  dramatic  statement  "Thou  art  the  man"  (II  Samuel  12:7),  that  this 
is  actually  an  act  of  self-condemnation. 

This  issue  of  blindness  appears  in  Donne's  sermon  in  the  following 
passage  (p.  304, 11.284-296): 

Who  can  doubt,  but  that  in  this  yeares  space,  in  which  David  continued  in 
his  sin,  but  that  he  did  ordinarily  all  the  external  acts  of  the  religious  Worship 
of  God?  who  can  doubt  but  that  he  performed  all  the  Legall  Sacrifices,  and 
all  the  Ceremoniall  Rites:  Yea,  we  see,  that  even  Nathan  put  Davids  case  in 
another  name,  of  a  rich  man  that  had  taken  away  a  poore  mans  onely  sheepe, 
David  was  not  onely  just,  but  he  was  vehement  in  his  execution  of  Justice; 
Hee  was,  saies  the  text,  exceeding  wroth,  and  said,  As  the  Lord  liveth,  that 
man  shall  dye;  But  yet,  for  all  this  external  Religion,  for  all  this  Ci  vill  justice 
in  matter  of  government,  no  mention  of  any  repentance  in  all  this  time.  How 
little  a  thing  then  is  it,  nay  how  great  a  thing,  that  is,  how  great  an  aggravating 
of  thy  sin,  if  thou  thinke  to  bribe  God  with  a  Sabboth,  or  with  an  almes. . . 

Donne  attempts  first  to  fill  the  narrative  gap  in  the  biblical  story.  He  does  so 
by  noting  the  passage  of  time  and  the  activities  that  the  text,  in  its  sparse  style, 
leaves  out.  Moreover,  as  reader  Donne  attends  to  the  fact  of  David's  anger, 
whose  mention  in  the  biblical  text  stands  in  contrast  to  the  predominantly 
laconic,  non-emotional  style  of  narration  in  the  preceding  chapter.  In  contrast 
to  the  biblical  narration,  which  moves  swiftly  forward  to  reach  the  dramatic 
and  moral  climax  of  David's  condemnation,  Donne  chooses  to  focus  instead 
on  the  King's  hypocrisy  in  being  a  judge.  For  despite  his  sins,  David  has  been 
fulfilling  the  functions  of  his  office  in  the  interim  between  Uriah's  murder  and 
the  prophet's  appearance  at  court.  This  is  assumed  exactly  because  of  the 
masking  of  Nathan's  condemnation  as  a  juridical  case  in  need  of  the  King's 
judgment. 

For  Donne,  David's  blindness  therefore  lies  in  his  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  parable's  true  application,  and  more  in  his  inability  to  understand  the 
futility  of  performing  external  acts  of  religious  worship  in  the  absence  of  true 
repentance.  Donne  once  again  uses  a  tropological  interpretation  of  the  biblical 
text,  moving  from  David's  compounding  of  his  sin  to  the  more  generîd 
situation  of  the  Anglican  audience.  To  effect  this,  the  preacher  builds  up  a 
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dramatic  tension  by  posing  two  rhetorical  questions  about  David's  religious 
and  juridical  functions,  then  providing  the  answer  in  the  proof  of  David's 
seemingly  justified  anger  as  judge.  The  final  sentence  provides  a  gradual 
accumulation  of  the  weight  and  gravity  of  the  sin,  ending  with  the  direct 
address  to  the  Anglican  audience.  Donne's  couching  of  this  warning  in  the 
second  person  raises  an  important  point  regarding  the  use  of  dialogue  in  his 
sermons.  As  Paul  Harland  has  astutely  remarked,  "one  of  the  chief  effects  upon 
the  auditor  of  the  frequent  use  of  the  second  person,  often  employed  in  an 
implied  dialogue,  in  that  the  form  itself  rriay  act  as  a  model  of  growth.  The 
auditor  realizes  that  the  rhythmic  give  and  take  of  dialogue  (whether  it  be  with 
humans  or  God)  is  a  necessary  process  in  an  evolving  relationship  with  God."^^ 
In  the  present  instance,  such  a  use  places  Donne  in  a  direct  dialogic  relationship 
with  his  congregation,  casting  him  in  the  role  of  Nathan  as  it  casts  the  listener 
in  the  role  of  the  sinful  King.  As  such,  the  preacher  implicates  this  audience, 
along  with  David,  in  the  blindness  of  the  post-Fall  Christian  who  seeks  to 
"bribe  God." 

As  a  consequence  of  human  blindness,  salvation,  as  Donne  declares  in  the 
sermon's  conclusio,  must  be  "wrought  in  the  will,  by  conforming  this  will  of 
man  to  the  will  of  God,  not  by  extinguishing  the  will  it  selfe,  by  any  force  or 
constraint  that  God  imprints  in  it  by  his  Grace"  (p.  317, 11.769-771).  Nathan's 
parable  can  therefore  be  seen  as  God's  initiation  of  a  dialogue  with  David  — 
as  an  imprinting  of  the  very  desire  for  Grace  —  in  order  to  effect  the  King's 
repentance.  Psalmic  verse  51:7  would  then  be  read  canonically  as  David's 
continuation  of  this  dialogue:  "Purge  me  with  hyssope,  and  I  shall  be  cleane; 
wash  me,  and  I  shall  be  whiter  then  snow."  In  this  verse  the  biblical  language 
of  ritual  purification  (healing  leprosy,  for  instance,  by  sprinkling  water  or 
blood  with  a  hyssop  plant)^^  is  employed  to  express  the  application  for  a 
spiritual  cleansing  from  sin.  Such  an  application  to  God  can  be  profitably 
understood  in  terms  of  Harold  Fisch's  comment  that  the  "Psalms  are  not 
monologues,  but  insistently  and  at  all  times  dialogue-poems,  poems  of  the  self 
but  of  the  self  in  the  mutuality  of  relationship  with  the  other."^"*  This  mutuality 
is  expressed  by  the  apostrophic  quality  of  the  biblical  verse  that  constitutes 
God  as  what  Jonathan  Culler  calls  a  "potentially  responsive  force,"  at  the  same 
time  as  it  constitutes  David  as  that  "certain  type  of  you"  to  whom  God  can 
indeed  respond.^^  This  is  further  strengthened  by  the  couching  of  David's 
appeal  to  God  in  the  imperative  (carried  through  from  Hebrew  into  Latin  and 
English),  that  can  be  seen  as  predicating  and  intimacy  of  relationship  between 
the  human  and  the  divine. 
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Donne  gives  expression  to  this  dialogue  in  the  conclusion  to  Part  I  of  his 
sermon,  in  which  he  turns  to  a  consideration  of  these  "personall  applications" 
made  by  David  to  God  (p.  305, 11.334-357): 

For  first,  when  we  heare  David  in  an  anhélation  and  panting  after  the  mercy 
of  God,  cry  out,  Domine  Tu,  Lord  doe  thou  that  that  is  to  be  done,  doe  Thou 
purge,  do  Thou  wash,  and  may  have  heard  God,  (thereby  to  excite  us  to  the 
use  of  his  meanes)  say  Purget  natura,  purget  lex,  I  have  infused  into  thee  a 
light  and  a  law  of  nature,  and  exalted  that  light  and  that  law,  by  a  more 
particular  law  and  a  clearer  light  then  that. . .  let  the  light  of  nature,  or  of  the 
law  purge  thee,  and  rectifie  thy  selfe  by  that. . .  we  may  heare  David  reply. 
Domine  Tu,  Lord  put  me  not  over  to  the  catechizing  of  Nature,  nor  to  the 
Pédagogie  of  the  Law,  but  take  me  into  thine  owne  hands,  do  Thou,  Thou, 
that  is  to  be  done  upon  me.  When  we  heare  God  say  Purget  Ecclesia,  I  have 
established  a  Church,  settled  constant  Ordinances,  for  the  purging  and 
washing  of  souls  there;  Purget  Ecclesia,  Let  the  Church  purge  thee,  we  may 
hear  David  reply. . .  Domine  Tu,  Lord,  except  the  power  of  thy  Spirit  make 
thine  Ordinance  effectuall  upon  me,  even  this  thy  Jordan  will  leave  me  in  my 
leprosie,  and  exalt  my  leprosie,  even  this  Sermon,  this  Sacrament  will 
aggravate  my  sin. 

In  this  passage  Donne  realizes  the  full  dialogic  potential  of  the  psalm  by 
constructing  a  dialogue  between  David  and  God.  His  use  of  direct  discourse  is 
enhanced  not  only  by  its  twofold  formulation  in  ecclesiastical  Latin  and 
vernacular  English,  but  also  by  the  constant  repetition  of  verbs  indicating 
speech  ("cry  out"  /  "say"  /  "reply").  Donne  first  reiterates  the  psalmic  request 
for  purging  and  washing,  and  then  fills  in  the  semantic  gap  evoked  by  the 
opening  of  such  a  dialogue.  He  answers  the  Bible's  apostrophic  appeal  to  God 
with  the  divine  injunction  affording  a  purging  that  begins  with  the  "light  of 
nature,  or  of  the  law"  and  culminates  with  the  ordinances  of  the  Church.  By 
doing  so,  the  preacher  as  reader  of  the  biblical  text  interprets  the  act  of  ritual 
purification  analogically,  appealing  to  God's  eternal  law  not  as  being  simply 
inherent  in  man' s  natural  inclination  to  good  as  a  rational  individual,  but  rather 
as  necessarily  being  ordered  and  regulated  by  the  Church. ^^  Such  a  means  for 
salvation  thus  confirms  David  as  that  man  of  a  "middle  nature,"  who  must  be 
called  through  a  dialogue  with  God  to  his  salvation. 

Yet  in  the  present  passage,  the  conditional  aspect  of  this  dialogue  is 
evidenced  by  the  phrase  "[we]  may  have  heard  God/David."  The  use  of  the  first 
person  plural  reaffirms  Donne's  participation  in  the  fate  of  his  congregation, 
set  out  previously  in  the  response  to  Bathsheba's  culpability.  In  this  instance, 
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as  preacher  and  congregation  together  "overhear"  the  dialogue  between  David 
and  God,  they  take  on  a  role  fulfilled  by  the  reader  of  Nathan's  parable  in  11 
Samuel  12.  For  the  juxtaposition  of  the  explicit  moral  condemnation  ending  II 
Samuel  1 1  with  the  statement  of  Nathan's  mission  to  David  in  II  Samuel  12: 1 
encodes  a  reader  who,  unlike  the  King,  attends  to  Nathan's  words  as  God's 
message  from  the  very  beginning.  This  functional  similarity  underlines, 
however,  a  marked  difference  between  the  reader  of  the  biblical  text  and  the 
Anglican  audience.  It  can  be  argued  that  the  gap  between  the  biblical  reader's 
understanding  and  that  of  David  creates  an  ironic  effect;  immediately  recog- 
nizing that  Nathan's  juridical  case  in  not  what  it  seems,  the  reader  judges  the 
King's  self-blinded  process  of  jurisprudence,  and  finds  him  wanting.  In 
possession  as  he  is  of  superior  knowledge,  the  "overhearer"  of  this  biblical 
dialogue  can  therefore  construct  the  story's  moral  meaning. 

In  contrast,  the  "overhearing"  audience  of  Donne's  constructed  dialogue 
partakes  themselves  of  David's  blindness.  The  conditional  aspect  of  Donne's 
sermon  reminds  the  Anglican  congregation  of  their  post-Fall  state,  character- 
ized by  that  depravity  of  natural  faculties.  Indeed,  God's  speech  evokes  the 
imagery  of  light  that  stands  in  contrast  to  the  deafness  and  blindness  of  such 
a  state  —  in  which  the  dialogue  between  David  and  God  may  well  never  be 
heard,  and  in  which  the  preacher's  sermon  and  the  Church's  sacraments  may 
have  no  effective  power  to  stir  repentance.  Spiritual  restoration  can  therefore 
only  be  the  result  of  God's  responsive  acting  upon  the  individual,  granting  (as 
he  did  to  David)  the  Grace  of  the  divine  purging  and  cleaning. 

Donne' s  deep  concern  with  salvation  can  be  seen  in  the  following  passage, 
taken  from  Part  2  of  the  sermon  (pp.  313-314, 11.625-658): 

The  purging  with  Hyssope,  which  we  spoke  of  before,  which  is  the  benefit 
which  we  have  by  being  bred  in  a  true  Church,  delivers  us  from  that  rednesse, 
which  is  in  the  earth  of  which  wee  are  made,  from  that  guiltinesse,  which  is 
by  our  naturall  derivation  from  our  Parents  imprinted  in  us. . .  And  this  which 
is  petitioned  here,  is  a  washing  of  such  perfection,  as  cleanses  us  Ab  omni 
inquinamento,  from  all  filthinesse  of  flesh  and  spirit. . .  Some  Grammarians 
have  noted,  the  word  Washing  here,  to  be  derived  from  a  word,  that  signifies 
a  Lambe;  we  must  be  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lambe,  and  we  must  be 
brought  to  the  whitenesse,  the  candor,  the  simplicity  of  the  Lambe;  no  man 
is  pure,  that  thinks  no  man  pure  but  himselfe.  And  this  whitenesse,  which  is 
Sanctification  in  our  selves,  and  charitable  interpretation  of  other  men,  is 
exalted  here  to  that  Superlative,  Super  Nivem,  Wash  me,  and  I  shall  be  whiter 
then  Snow. 
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This  passage  presents  Donne's  development  of  the  psalmic  verse's  logic, 
evoked  by  the  parallel  structure  so  typical  of  the  Bible.  It  has  been  argued  that 
what  seems  in  the  Bible  to  be  a  rather  needless  repetition  of  syntactic  and 
semantic  correspondences  exhibits  instead  "a  semantic  continuation,  a  pro- 
gression of  thought,"^^  whose  "very  reassertion  is  kind  of  strengthening  and 
reinforcing."^^  Within  the  interwoven  Jewish  exegetical  tradition  (where  exact 
sources  are  often  difficult  to  locate),  it  is  therefore  explained  that  "purge  me" 
means  to  "remove  my  sins  as  one  removes  uncleanliness  with  this  hyssop,  and 
I  will  be  pure  of  the  uncleanliness  of  sin."  Furthermore,  "wash  me"  means  to 
"forgive  me  so  that  no  trace  of  sin  will  remain  and  I  will  be  whiter  than  snow 
without  trace  of  any  sin."^^  The  distinction  of  these  two  phrases  of  release  from 
sin  (purification  and  forgiveness)  can  be  viewed  as  the  filling  in  of  a  semantic 
gap,  spurred  on  by  that  seemingly  needless  lexical  repetition. 

Donne  as  biblical  reader  also  responds  to  this  gap,  distinguishing  a  similar 
progression  of  thought.  Not  surprisingly,  however,  he  employs  an  anagogical 
interpretation  to  Christianize  the  two  phrases  remarked  upon  by  the  Jewish 
exegetes.  For  the  Protestant  Donne,  purification  from  sin  is  a  benefit  of  the  true 
Church,  a  deliverance  from  the  "rednesse"  and  "guiltinesse"  imprinted  in  the 
individual.  Similarly,  forgiveness  entails  a  total  removal  of  any  trace  of  sin  — 
that  "filthinesse  of  flesh  and  spirit"  —  that  becomes  for  Donne  the  Protestant 
stage  of  "sanctification"  which  "involves  the  actual  but  gradual  repairing  of  the 
defaced  image  of  God  in  the  soul.""^" 

Such  a  Christianization  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  if  reinforced  in  Donne's 
reference  to  the  "Grammarians"  —  as  the  Jewish  exegetes  were  called"*'  —  and 
to  their  connection  to  the  words  "washing"  and  "lamb."  This  somewhat  vague 
reference  to  the  Jewish  exegetes  makes  necessary  a  return  to  an  ultimate 
source,  the  Pesiqta  deRab  Kahana,  a  collection  of  homiletic  stories  on  biblical 
passages  from  the  sixth  century."*^  The  Rabbis  here  respond  to  the  description 
of  the  burnt  offering  of  "two  lambs"  in  Numbers  28:3.  They  artificially  create 
a  semantic  gap,  feeling  it  necessary  to  explicate  each  biblical  word  in  the 
passage.  In  this  instance,  they  justify  the  particular  choice  of  lambs  by  basing 
it  on  a  phonetic  similarity  between  the  two  Hebrew  words  for  "lambs"  and 
"clean  clothes"  —  both  of  which  in  transliteration  are  "kevosim."  Their 
resolution  of  this  gap  turns  on  a  lexical- semantic  ambiguity;  extrapolating  the 
phonetic  similarity  into  a  semantic  one,  the  Rabbis  go  on  to  say  that  the  lambs 
therefore  "clean  up  the  sins  of  Israel." 

Donne  naturally  interprets  the  Jewish  sacrificial  lamb  as  the  crucified 
Christ,  and  the  act  of  cleansing  as  ablution  in  his  blood.  Indeed,  this  fits  in  quite 
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well  with  his  explanation  of  the  final  act  of  cleansing  as  corresponding  to  the  stage 
of  Protestant  sanctification.  What  is  also  significant  in  this  passage  is  Donne's 
inclusion  of  himself  as  part  of  the  audience  of  "unified  Christian  brothers" 
delineated  previously,  tainted  by  Original  Sin  but  with  the  promise  of  salvation 
held  out  through  the  agency  of  the  Church.  The  grammatical  marking  of  this 
action,  in  the  use  of  the  first  person  plural,  proclaims  the  preacher's  participation 
in  the  fate  of  his  audience,  as  he  reiterates  that  the  Church  "delivers  us  from  that 
rednesse"  and  that  "we  must  be  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lambe." 

This  promise  of  salvation  closes  the  sermon,  presented  in  a  dialogic 
situation  that  recapitulated  Donne' s  interpretation  of  Psalm  51:7  (pp.  3 1 5-3 1 6, 
n.700-733): 

For  our  conclusion  of  this  Prayer  in  this  Psalme,  we  have  reserved  a  Gloria 
Patria  too,  This  consideration  for  the  glory  of  God,  that  though  in  the  first 
Part,  the  Persons,  the  persons  were  varied,  God  and  man,  yet  in  our  second 
Part,  where  we  consider  the  worke,  the  whole  worke  is  put  into  God  hand, 
and  received  from  Gods  hand.  Let  God  be  true,  and  every  man  a  liar;  Let  God 
be  strong  and  every  man  infirme;  Let  God  give,  and  man  but  receive. . .  To 
a  child  rightly  disposes  in  the  wombe,  God  does  give  a  soul;  To  a  naturall 
man  rightly  disposed  in  his  naturall  faculties,  God  does  give  Grace;  But  that 
soule  was  not  due  to  that  child,  nor  that  grace  to  that  man. 

Donne  expands  on  the  ritual  of  the  Anglican  service,  by  joining  its  words 
Gloria  Patria  (Glory  be  to  the  Father)"^^  to  his  interpretation  of  the  psalmic 
verse.  This  is  complemented  by  his  use  of  the  first  person  plural,  which  unites 
preacher  and  congregation  in  praise  of  God's  "whole  worke"  of  purification 
and  sanctification.  He  then  brings  the  ritual  of  praise  to  a  rhetorical  climax  in 
the  tripartite  (second)  sentence,  by  employing  a  structure  of  syntactical 
repetition  and  semantic  reassertion  that  is  strikingly  reminiscent  of  the  biblical 
verse's  parallelism.'*^  Donne  uses  this  structure,  on  the  one  hand,  to  simultane- 
ously glorify  God  and  denigrate  man.  On  the  other  hand,  he  establishes  a 
"progression  of  thought"  that  expresses  a  causal  relationship  between  the 
situation  presented  in  the  first  two  phrases,  and  that  in  the  third.  In  fact,  then, 
Donne  claims  that  it  is  God's  truth  and  strength,  as  well  as  man's  falsehood  and 
infirmity,  that  together  necessitate  the  granting  of  divine  Grace. 

The  nature  of  this  Grace  comprises  the  subject  of  the  third  sentence.  Once 
again  employing  parallelism,  Donne  designates  two  phases  of  human  spiritual 
development:  the  unborn  child  receiving  a  soul;  and  the  "natural  man," 
rationally  inclined  to  good,  receiving  Grace.  Yet  with  a  quickening  of  his 
rhetorical  rhythm,  he  then  qualifies  such  development.  Moving  from  the 
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relatively  longer  pair  of  parallel  phrases  to  the  final,  shorter  one,  Donne 
reminds  his  audience  of  their  total  dependence  on  God  for  Grace  and  salvation. 
If  in  the  first  pair  he  has  highlighted  the  correspondence  between  physical  and 
spiritual  birth,  to  bestow  a  special  status  on  human  nature,  in  the  second  he 
delimits  the  very  potential  of  this  nature.  For  the  "progression  of  thought"  from 
the  first  declaration  of  God' s  act  to  the  final  conditional  statement  removes  the 
responsibility  for  man's  fate  from  his  own  determination,  and  places  it 
completely  and  solely  within  divine  providence.  Donne' s  sermon  again  fulfills 
a  dialectical  function  for  his  Anglican  congregation,  taxing  their  understand- 
ing of  their  own  selves  as  it  taxes  their  faith  in  God. 

In  such  manner  Donne  forges  his  participation  in  the  intertextual  dis- 
course on  sin  and  salvation  begun  by  the  biblical  story  of  David  and  Bathsheba, 
and  continued  by  biblical  and  exegetical  texts.  These  focus  primarily  on  the 
severity  of  the  sinful  deeds,  on  the  sinner's  act  of  self-judgment,  and  on 
salvation  as  an  instance  of  dialogue  between  God  and  man.  Donne  gives  new 
shape  to  this  discourse,  invoking  that  Protestant  paradigm  of  salvation  which 
stresses  the  irrevocable  need  for  God's  intervention  to  achieve  Grace.  In  doing 
so,  he  diverges  uniquely  in  his  reading  of  the  David  and  Bathsheba  story, 
concentrating  on  the  dangers  of  sin  for  the  unwary,  on  the  futility  of  a  sinner's 
hypocritical  observance  of  ritual,  and  on  the  problematic  nature  of  salvation  for 
the  post- Fall  Christian  who  may  never  be  allowed  to  participate  in  a  dialogue 
with  God.  Donne  illuminates  heretofore  unnoticed  recesses  in  the  biblical  text, 
providing  new  interpretations  that  not  only  revitalize  the  Bible  but  the  ensuing 
discourse  on  sin  and  salvation  as  well."*^ 
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Le  théâtre  au  service  de  la 

cause  universitaire 

à  la  Renaissance 


LYSE  ROY 


Résumé:  Cette  étude  retrace  l'histoire  la  production  théâtrale  à  V Université 
de  Caen  à  la  fin  du  Moyen  Age  et  au  début  de  la  Renaissance.  Elle  s 'intéresse 
particulièrement  à  la  production  de  la  Farce  de  Pates-Ouaintes,  oeuvre 
présumée  de  Pierre  de  Lesnauderie.  Cette  pièce  permet  de  comprendre  les 
liens  entre  le  théâtre  et  l'institution  universitaire  pendant  le  conflit  de  la 
décime.       . 

Au  cours  de  la  période  de  la  Renaissance,  le  théâtre  dans  le  milieu 
universitaire  aune  double  fonction  liée  à  la  double  identité  de  l'institution. 
D'une  part,  le  théâtre  est  récréatif  et  s'inscrit  dans  le  cadre  des  activités  sociales 
de  VUniversitas  qui,  comme  les  autres  corporations  de  métiers,  participe  aux 
festivités  urbaines  et  camavalesques  en  jouant  des  moralités  et  des  farces." 
D'autre  part,  pour  les  collèges,  le  théâtre  représente,  depuis  le  quinzième  et 
surtout  au  seizième  siècle,  un  outil  pédagogique  permettant  aux  étudiants 
d'exercer  leur  verve  en  mettant  en  scène  les  auteurs  anciens.^  Mais  le  théâtre 
peut  aussi  représenter  pour  les  institutions  scolaires  un  moyen  de  contestation 
et  de  revendication.  À  l'Université  de  Caen,  il  semble  qu'il  y  ait  eu  une  intense 
activité  théâtrale  aux  quinzième  et  seizième  siècles  et,  parmi  ces  manifesta- 
tions, l'université  s'est  mise  en  scène  à  deux  reprises,  pour  revendiquer  auprès 
des  autorités  le  respect  de  ses  privilèges.  Il  s'agit  dans  un  premier  temps  d'une 
pièce  de  théâtre,  intitulée  la  Farce  de  Pates-Ouaintes,  qui  fut  créée  et  jouée  en 
février  1493,  et  en  second  lieu  d'une  mise  en  scène  créée  lors  de  l'entrée  royale 
de  François  1"  en  1532.  À  travers  ces  manifestations,  l'Université  de  Caen  a 
exprimé  la  double  nature  de  l'institution  universitaire  et  sa  fonction  dans  la 
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société.  Elle  s'est  servie  du  théâtre  pour  tenir  un  discours  sur  elle-même  et  pour 
réclamer  le  maintien  des  privilèges  universitaires. 

En  plus  de  la  Farce  de  Pates-Ouaintes  dont  il  sera  question  ici,  il  existe  à  Caen 
un  certain  nombre  de  pièces  de  théâtre  composées  par  des  universitaires.  E.  Droz 
et  H .  Le wicka  ont  révélé  par  la  publication  du  fameux  recueil  Trepperel  1  '  existence 
du  théâtre  caennais  à  la  Renaissance  en  soulignant  dans  l'introduction  de  cet 
ouvrage  que  "Caen  fut  à  la  fin  du  XV^  et  au  début  du  XVP  siècle,  un  centre  théâtral 
et  ceci  à  cause  de  ses  collèges  et  de  son  université."^  Ainsi  deux  pièces  de  théâtre 
issues  de  ce  milieu  ont-elles  été  imprimées  à  Paris  dans  le  premier  tiers  du  seizième 
siècle.  D'abord,  une  pièce  composée  en  1493  par  maître  Pierre  de  Lesnauderie, 
étudiant  à  la  faculté  de  droit  de  l'Université  de  Caen,  intitulée  La  Cène  des  Diewc^ 
Il  s'agit  d'une  revue  à  grand  spectacle  mettant  en  scène  des  personnages 
mythologiques:  Satume  fait  appel  aux  dieux  de  l'Olympe  pour  faire  le  procès  du 
genre  humain  accusé  d'avoir  oublié  les  limites  de  sa  condition  et  d'avoir  abusé  de 
la  Nature.  Cette  pièce  n'est  pas  sans  intérêt  en  ce  qui  a  trait  à  la  critique  sociale  qui 
soutient  son  propos,  mais  sa  composition  est  maladroite  et  lourdement  menée.  La 
seconde  pièce  contenue  dans  le  recueil  de  l'imprimeur  parisien  s'intitule  Le  grant 
voiage  et  pèlerinage  de  saincte  Caquette.^  L' identité  de  1  '  auteur  n  '  est  pas  précisée, 
mais  sa  composition  est  attribuée  à  des  étudiants  de  l'un  des  collèges  de  Caen.  La 
pièce  met  en  scène  quatre  personnages  et  raconte  comment  une  femme  trop 
bavarde  entreprend  un  pèlerinage  aux  reliques  de  sainte  Caquette  pour  guérir  sa 
maladie.  Son  mari  n'accepte  de  l'accompagner  qu'à  la  condition  qu'elle  garde  le 
silence  tout  au  long  du  voyage,  promesse  qu'elle  tiendra  difficilement.  À  leur 
arrivée  sur  les  lieux  de  vénération  les  attendent  le  curé  et  le  trésorier  trop  heureux 
de  tirer  profit  de  la  naïveté  des  pèlerins. 

Il  existe,  par  ailleurs,  à  la  Bibliothèque  Nationale  à  Paris,  une  autre  pièce 
de  théâtre  composée  par  un  universitaire  caennais.^  Il  s'agit  d'un  drame 
liturgique  intitulé  La  résurrection  de  Jésus  Christ.  Cette  pièce  fut  écrite  en 
1535  et  dédiée  à  François  P'  par  son  auteur,  maître  Eloi  du  Mont,  principal  du 
Collège  du  Mont  à  Caen  en  1546.  Ce  dernier  est  décrit  par  un  de  ses  anciens 
élèves  comme  étant  un  "homme  docte  et  récréatif,  bien  versé  à  composer  vers 
latins  et  françois.""^  Eloi  du  Mont  écrivit  de  plus  en  1544  une  seconde  pièce, 
titrée  L'Hérésie.  Toutefois,  le  texte  en  fut  perdu  suite  à  sa  confiscation  par  le 
procureur  de  l'université.  En  effet,  la  représentation  de  la  pièce  au  collège 
provoqua  quelques  sursauts  à  l'assemblée  générale  de  l'université  où  le 
procureur  voulut  intenter  une  poursuite  contre  son  auteur  qu  '  il  accusa  de  placer 
l'université  et  la  ville  de  Caen  dans  une  position  fâcheuse  puisqu'il  mettait  en 
scène  un  personnage  nommé  Hérésie,  mère  de  deux  fils  fort  mal  éduqués.^ 
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Les  activités  théâtrales  de  1  *  Université  de  Caen  étaient  visibles  également  lors 
du  carnaval,  des  processions  et  des  entrées  royales.  Ces  nombreuses  manifesta- 
tions théâtrales  n'ont  pas  laissé  de  texte  dans  les  archives  à  cause  de  leur  nature, 
mais  elles  sont  connues  grâce  au  témoignage  de  Charles  de  Bourgueville,  juriste 
et  historien  normand  du  seizième  siècle.  Il  fut  un  spectateur  des  premières  loges 
puisqu'il  avait  fait  une  partie  de  ses  études  à  Caen.  Ainsi  rapporte-t-il  dans  son 
histoire  de  l'université  que  lors  des  fêtes  de  la  Saint-Nicolas,  de  la  Sainte- 
Catherine  et  des  Rois,  les  collèges  organisaient  des  danses  et  présentaient  "des 
farces  et  des  comédies."^  Il  indique  de  plus  que  les  écoliers  et  les  régents  des 
collèges  se  postaient  aux  carrefours  de  la  ville,  invitant  les  gens  à  assister  à  ces 
représentations. '"  Il  apparaît  donc  que  le  collège  était  non  seulement  un  lieu 
essentiel  de  production  théâtrale,  mais  aussi  un  lieu  important  de  représentations. 

Par  ailleurs,  les  rues  de  la  ville  de  Caen  servaient  également  de  scène  pour 
les  manifestations  théâtrales  des  universitaires.  La  rue  aux  Namps,  petite  rue 
perpendiculaire  à  la  rue  des  Écoles,  au  coeur  du  quartier  universitaire,  paraît 
avoir  été  le  lieu  habituel  des  représentations.'^  Les  universitaires  envahissaient 
aussi  l'ensemble  de  la  ville  lors  de  processions  et  mettaient  en  scène,  devant 
les  couvents  et  les  carrefours  qui  jalonnaient  leur  itinéraire,  soit  le  Couvent  des 
Jacobins,  des  Carmes,  des  Croisiers,  l'église  Saint-Pierre,  des  tableaux  vivants 
où,  rapporte  Charles  de  Bourgueville  "estoient  représentez  plusieurs 
personnages,  avecques  belles  Histoires."'^  Enfin,  l'entrée  royale  de  François 
I"  en  1532  dans  la  ville  de  Caen,  sur  laquelle  j'aurai  l'occasion  de  revenir, 
constitue  un  autre  exemple  où  la  scène  théâtrale  s'étendait  à  l'ensemble  de  la 
ville  et  où  l'université  saisissait  l'opportunité  de  se  mettre  en  scène. 

Il  existe  donc  de  nombreux  témoignages  d'une  intense  activité  théâtrale 
dans  le  cadre  scolaire  caennais.  Théâtre  profane  ou  religieux,  il  faisait  partie 
de  la  vie  sociale  des  universitaires  et  de  leur  intégration  à  la  vie  urbaine.  Le 
théâtre  universitaire  n'était  pas  un  théâtre  latin  destiné  au  seul  public  savant, 
mais  cherchait  à  s'adresser  à  l'ensemble  des  habitants  de  la  ville.  Il  avait  une 
fonction  essentiellement  récréative,  ce  qui  ne  l'empêchait  pas  d'être  aussi 
porteur  d'un  message  contestataire  et  revendicateur,  comme  ce  fut  le  cas  de  la 
Farce  de  Pates-Ouaintes,   _ 

*** 

La  Farce  de  Pates-Ouaintes  fut  composée  en  1493  et  a  été  jouée  à  Caen 
lors  des  festivités  du  Mardi-Gras.  Cette  pièce  visait  essentiellement  à  protester 
contre  l'empiétement  sur  les  privilèges  de  l'université  lors  de  l'imposition 
d'une  décime  sur  le  clergé.  Cette  farce  ne  fut  pas  imprimée  comme  celles 
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contenues  dans  le  Recueil  Trepperel  et  ne  fut  conservée  que  sous  une  forme 
manuscrite  dans  le  Matrologe  de  l'Université  de  Caen,  grâce  à  l'initiative  de 
Pierre  de  Lesnauderie,  scribe  de  l'université  et  auteur  présumé  de  la  pièce. 
Toutefois,  cette  farce  n'est  pas  inconnue  des  historiens  du  théâtre.  Elle  a  été 
mentionnée  par  L.  Petit  de  Julleville  dans  son  répertoire  des  farces  du 
quinzième  siècle,  par  Gustave  Cohen  et  par  quelques  autres  historiens,  et  elle 
a  été  éditée  au  dix-neuvième  siècle  par  T.  Bonin,  mais  aucun  n'en  a  fait 
l'analyse,  que  ce  soit  d'un  point  de  vue  littéraire  ou  historique.'^  Du  côté  des 
historiens  de  l'Université  de  Caen,  seul  Henri  Prentout  fait  état  de  cette 
manifestation  théâtrale  et  consacre  à  l'événement  quelques  lignes,  en  laissant 
toutefois  de  côté  le  texte  de  la  pièce.'"*  Il  est  vrai  qu'il  ne  s'agit  pas  d'un  chef 
d'oeuvre  d'art  dramatique  du  quinzième  siècle,  mais  il  me  semble  que  pour 
l'histoire  des  universités  à  la  Renaissance  et  pour  l'histoire  de  la  conscience 
que  les  universitaires  eurent  d'eux-mêmes,  pour  reprendre  Jacques  Le  Goff,'^ 
cette  pièce  est  exemplaire  et  montre  une  image  significative  de  l'idéologie 
universitaire  à  cette  période  où  la  corporation  est  en  crise  institutionnelle. 

La  Farce  de  Pates-Ouaintes  se  compose  de  584  vers  en  français  auxquels  se 
mêlent  quelques  vers  latins.  Le  texte  comporte  très  peu  d' indications  scéniques  qui 
sont,  en  général,  en  latin,  ne  signalant  que  quelques  gestes  ou  quelques  attitudes. 
La  pièce  n'a  pas  été  signée  et  l'on  peut  comprendre  que  la  pmdence  commandait 
de  ne  pas  avouer  l'identité  de  l'auteur.  Mais  il  s'agit  à  n'en  pas  douter  de  l'oeuvre 
d'un  universitaire  très  attaché  à  son  institution,  connaissant  les  tenants  et  les 
aboutissants  de  l'affaire  de  la  décime  et  vraisemblablement  d'un  juriste,  étant 
donné  la  présence  de  nombreux  termes  juridiques  dans  le  texte.  Plusieurs  indices 
tendent  à  désigner  Pierre  de  Lesnauderie  comme  étant  l'auteur  de  cette  farce. '^  Il 
s'agit  d'un  personnage  important  dans  l'histoire  de  l'Université  de  Caen  à  la  fm 
du  quinzième  siècle  et  au  début  du  seizième  siècle.  Son  attachement  pour  son  aima 
mater  est  indéfectible  et  son  dynamisme  au  sein  de  la  corporation  universitaire 
vaut  la  peine  d'être  souligné. 

Pierre  de  Lesnauderie  fit  ses  études  à  la  faculté  des  arts  de  Caen  et  obtint 
en  1584  le  grade  de  maître-ès-arts.'^  Il  se  dirigea  ensuite  vers  les  facultés  de 
droit  où  il  acquit  le  titre  de  docteur  dans  les  deux  droits  vers  15 10.  Il  fut  recteur 
de  l'université  à  deux  reprises:  élu  une  première  fois  en  octobre  1505,  il 
entreprit  un  second  rectorat  en  octobre  1520.  Il  appartint  au  collège  des 
docteurs  de  droit  de  Caen  de  1510  jusqu'à  sa  mort  en  1524.  Toute  sa  vie  fut 
consacrée  à  cette  institution  où  il  exerça  les  fonctions  de  régent,  mais  aussi  de 
procureur  à  la  cour  de  conservation  des  privilèges  apostoliques  et  de  scribe  de 
l'université.  Cet  universitaire  se  montra  également  fort  généreux  envers  son 
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université  à  qui  il  céda  une  partie  importante  de  sa  bibliothèque  (80  livres 
principalement  de  droit),  une  maison  où  il  fonda  deux  obits. 

Vers  1515,  Pierre  de  Lesnauderie  entreprit  en  tant  que  scribe  et 
probablement  à  la  demande  de  l'université  de  rassembler  les  divers  documents 
officiels  touchant  l'institution  et  de  les  transcrire  dans  un  matrologe.  Il  s'agit 
là  d'une  source  unique  et  précieuse  pour  l'histoire  de  cette  institution.'^  Or, 
dans  ce  document,  Pierre  de  Lesnauderie  accorda  une  place  importante  au 
conflit  de  la  décime,  qui  20  ans  plus  tôt  avait  secoué  l 'université,  en  transcrivant 
les  actes  officiels,  mais  aussi  en  faisant  un  récit  minutieux  et  partisan  des 
événements  auxquels  il  avait  pris  part  de  façon  active  au  cours  de  sa  jeunesse.'^ 
À  la  suite  de  ce  récit,  il  transcrivit  le  texte  de  la  Farce  de  Pates-Ouaintes  et 
mentionna  que  lors  de  la  représentation  de  la  pièce,  il  y  jouait  le  rôle  titre.  Il 
semble  qu'il  ait  eu  à  coeur  la  conservation  de  cette  oeuvre  théâtrale  puisque, 
au  moment  de  sa  transcription  dans  le  matrologe,  au  début  du  seizième  siècle, 
elle  avait  perdu  toute  actualité.  Son  implication  dans  le  conflit  et  son  désir  de 
conserver  le  souvenir  de  ces  événements  dans  les  archives  de  l'université  sont 
des  éléments  suffisants  pour  le  désigner  comme  l'auteur  de  la  pièce.  Enfin, 
ajoutons  qu'  il  est  l' auteur  de  La  cène  des  dieux,  pièce  dont  il  a  déjà  été  question, 
écrite  la  même  année.  Il  n'est  pas  impossible  d'ailleurs  que  la  Farce  de  Pates- 
Ouaintes  ait  servi  de  première  partie  à  ce  spectacle  à  plus  grand  déploiement.^" 

Pour  bien  comprendre  la  Farce  de  Pates-Ouaintes  et  apprécier  son  contenu 
idéologique,  il  est  essentiel  de  la  replacer  dans  son  contexte  et  de  relater  les 
circonstances  qui  ont  amené  sa  composition.  L'affaire  est  épique.  À  l'automne 
1491,  le  pape  Innocent  VIQ  fit  lever  une  décime  sur  le  clergé  français  et  désigna 
le  Cardinal  de  Lyon  et  l'évêque  d' Albi  comme  collecteurs,  lesquels  attribuèrent 
à  r  Archevêque  de  Rouen  et  à  Jean  Masselin,  doyen  du  chapitre  de  Rouen,  la  tâche 
de  recueillir  la  décime  en  Normandie.^'  Les  bénéfices  ecclésiastiques  des 
universitaires  caennais  étaient  directement  visés  par  l'imposition  de  cette  décime. 
En  effet,  les  universitaires  du  royaume  avaient,  parmi  les  privilèges  accordés  par 
la  papauté,  le  droit  de  recevoir  des  bénéfices  ecclésiastiques.  Ils  pouvaient  jouir 
de  ces  revenus  durant  leurs  études  pour  une  période  de  cinq  à  sept  ans,  sans  avoir 
à  résider  ou  à  prendre  les  ordres  requis.^^ 

Les  procès- verbaux  des  assemblées  générales  de  l'Université  de  Caen 
montrent  que  la  corporation  universitaire  s'opposa  fortement  à  la  décime  dès 
le  mois  d'octobre  1491.  Elle  envoya  à  Rouen  durant  plus  d'un  an  des 
ambassadeurs  afin  de  négocier  auprès  de  l'archevêque  le  non  paiement  de  la 
décime  en  vertu  de  ses  privilèges.^^  Les  deux  tiers  des  revenus  de  cette  taxe 
revenaient  au  roi  de  France  qui,  pour  financer  ses  projets' de  croisade  et  ses 
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entreprises  italiennes,  en  avait  grandement  besoin.  Or,  Charles  VIII,  dans  une 
lettre  du  8  octobre  1492,  réitère  la  levée  d'une  décime  et  fait  des  remontrances 
aux  membres  du  clergé  récalcitrants: 

plusieurs  gens  dudit  clergé  et  autrez,  plains  de  mauvais  vouloir,  pour 
empescher  et  retarder  la  cueullette  et  recepte  d' icelle  décime,  ont  interjecté 
plusieurs  clameurs,  doléances  et  appellations,  fait  monopolies  et  assemblées 
illicites  en  intention  de  impropère  et  ennuyer  lesdits  subcollecteurs  et  de 
riens  ne  paier  de  ladite  décime.^"^ 

Il  ordonne  donc  aux  baillis  de  Rouen,  du  Pays  de  Caux,  d'Évreux,  de  Gisors, 
de  Caen  et  du  Cotentin  d'assister  le  nouveau  collecteur  de  la  décime,  nommé 
en  la  personne  de  l'évêque  de  Chalon.^^  Pour  justifier  auprès  des  Normands  la 
nécessité  de  cette  taxe,  le  roi  évoque  la  menace  des  Anglais,  assurément  une 
corde  encore  sensible  pour  eux  qui,  depuis  40  ans,  n'avaient  sans  doute  pas 
oublié  les  affres  de  la  Guerre  de  Cent  Ans: 

. . .  pour  obvier  aux  entreprinses  des  Anglois,  lesquelz  comme  l'en  dit  font 
grant  amatz  de  gens  de  guerre  et  d'artillerie,  en  intention  de  invahir,  et  qui 
jà  y  ont  fait  descente  en  grant  nombre,  en  quoy  l'Eglise  et  mesmement  nostre 
dit  pais  de  Normendie,  qui  touche  la  mer,  pourroit  avoir  dommaige,  autant 
que  nulz  autrez.  .  . 

Henri  VII  débarqua  effectivement  à  Calais  en  octobre  1492  dans  le  but  d'assiéger 
Boulogne.  Mais  les  hostilités  furent  très  rapidement  suspendues  et  dès  le  début  de 
novembre  les  grandes  lignes  du  traité  d'Étaples  étaient  dressées:  le  roi  d'Angleterre 
vendit  sa  neutralité  dans  le  conflit  italien  pour  la  rondelette  somme  de  745  000  ecus 
d'or.  En  novembre,  le  pape  Alexandre  VI  appuya  Charles  VIII  en  pubUant  une 
bulle  qui  renouvelait  la  décime  accordée  par  Innocent  Vni.^^ 

À  partir  de  janvier  1493,  les  événements  se  bousculèrent  à  l'université: 
celle-ci  entra  en  lutte  ouverte  contre  l'évêque  de  Chalon  et  contre  le  lieutenant 
du  bailli  de  Caen,  Girard  Bureau,  qui  était  par  sa  fonction  également  conservateur 
des  privilèges  royaux  de  l' université.^''  Le  11  janvier,  l'université  fit  appel 
contre  l'évêque  de  Chalon  auprès  de  l'Échiquier  de  Normandie.^^  Le  18 
janvier,  Girard  Bureau  fit  signifier  et  asseoir  une  opposition  contre  l'université 
à  la  cour  de  l'Échiquier  de  Rouen,  pour  laquelle  l'université  obtint  doléance  de 
la  dite  cour.^^  Le  mois  suivant,  les  armes  changèrent:  les  protagonistes  se 
battirent  à  grands  coups  d'anathèmes.  Le  3  février,  l'évêque  de  Chalon 
excommunia  les  détenteurs  de  bénéfices  ecclésiastiques  qui  refusaient  de 
payer  la  décime  du  pape.^^  Le  10  février,  le  vice-gérant  du  conservateur  des 
privilèges  apostoliques  de  l'université,  Ursin  Cauvin,  fit  afficher  des  lettres 
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d'inhibitions  qui  menaçaient  d'excommunication  tous  ceux  qui  attenteraient 
aux  privilèges  des  universitaires  et  les  obligeraient  à  payer  la  décime.^* 
L'évêque  de  Chalon  fut  excommunié  une  première  fois  pour  ne  pas  avoir 
respecté  les  lettres  d'inhibitions  du  vice- gérant  du  conservateur  de  l'université.^^ 
Il  fut  excommunié  à  nouveau,  de  même  qu'un  sergent,  parce  qu'ils  avaient 
procédé  à  la  saisie  des  biens  de  l'un  des  écoliers  de  Caen.^^ 

Le  28  février,  le  vice-gérant  du  conservateur  jeta  une  excommunication  sur 
Pierre  Regnault,  scelleur  de  Caen  et  sur  Thomas  Lyon,  acolyte  du  lieutenant  du 
bailli  de  Caen,  parce  qu '  ils  avaient  attenté  aux  lettres  d' inhibitions  du  conservateur. 
Le  même  jour,  ce  fut  le  tour  de  Girard  Bureau,  excommunié  parce  qu'il  était  allé 
à  rencontre  des  privilèges  de  l'université  qu'il  devait  protéger.^"*  De  plus,  au  cours 
de  cette  période  furent  affichés  aux  portes  de  l'église  Saint-Pierre  de  Caen  les  vers 
latins  percutants  de  Maître  Guillaume  de  La  Mare  qui  traitait  l'évêque  de  Chalon 
d'impie  et  de  persécuteur  de  l'université  et  ceux  de  Guérin  Regnouf.^^ 

C'est  au  cours  de  cette  première  phase  du  conflit  que  fut  créée  la  Farce  de 
Pates-Ouaintes,  jouée  au  carême  prenant.^^  À  cette  date,  le  conflit  était  loin 
d' être  terminé  et  il  ne  fait  aucun  doute  que  sa  représentation  n  '  a  fait  qu  '  envenimer 
les  choses.  Dans  sa  description  de  lévénement  théâtral,  Pierre  de  Lesnauderie 
indique  qu'  il  y  avait  1 2  torches  et  des  falots  à  chandelles  pour  éclairer  la  scène, 
gardée  par  plus  de  100  étudiants  armés  de  bâtons.  Pierre  de  Lesnauderie  jouait 
le  rôle  de  Pates-Ouaintes,  personnage  qui  parodiait  Girard  Bureau:  il  "estoit 
abilley  comme  Bureau  et  sy  le  contrefesoit  de  parolle."^^  Les  autres  acteurs 
étaient  également  des  étudiants  de  l'université,  soit  Jean  de  Caux  et  les  neveux 
de  Richard  Le  Héricy ,  professeur  respectable  de  la  faculté  de  théologie.  Pierre 
de  Lesnauderie  ajoute  enfin  que  cette  pièce  "fiit  jouée  pour  aucuns  de 
l'Université  qui  estoient  traitres."  La  pièce  cherchait  donc  à  rallier  les 
universitaires  et  à  leur  exposer  les  risques  de  la  démobilisation. 

La  farce  repose  essentiellement  sur  l'évocation  du  caractère  de  chacun  des 
personnages  et  sur  les  références  aux  événements  du  conflit  de  la  décime,  non 
pas  sur  une  intrigue.  Elle  met  en  scène  sept  personnages:  la  Mère  qui  est  une 
allégorie  de  l'université  ou  de  l'Église,  quatre  de  ses  enfants  dont  les  noms,  très 
évocateurs,  en  disent  long  sur  leurs  morales  et  leur  degré  de  courage,  soit 
Lache-Enmanché,  Va-T'en-Quitte,  Escoute-S'il-Pleut  et  Qui-Ne-Le-Peut- 
Souffrir.  Les  traîtres  sont  Ribon-Ribaine  qui  représente  l'évêque  de  Chalon  et 
Pates-Ouaintes  qui  parodie  Girard  Bureau,  lieutenant  du  bailli  de  Caen. 
L'histoire  se  résume  simplement:  la  Mère  est  menacée  par  Ribon-Ribaine  qui 
veut  la  manger.  Ce  dernier,  ne  parvenant  pas  à  ses  fins,  puisqu'elle  est  protégée 
par  ses  suppôts,  s'acoquine  à  Pates-Ouaintes  qui  réussira,  par  des  liens 
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juridiques,  à  lier  les  mains  de  la  Mère.  Les  enfants  de  la  Mère  sont  peu 
courageux  devant  l'autorité  de  Pates-Ouaintes  et  ils  n'apportent  pas  l'aide 
qu'elle  leur  demande  pour  briser  ses  liens.  Ribon-Ribaine  et  Pates-Ouaintes 
tentent  de  lui  soutirer  de  l'argent.  Les  enfants  abandonnent  la  Mère  à  son  triste 
sort  et  elle  est  mangée  par  Ribon-Ribaine.  Les  références  au  conflit  de  la 
décime  sont  évidentes:  l'autorité  de  l'évêque  ne  suffit  pas  à  contraindre  les 
universitaires  à  payer  la  décime  et  ainsi  à  renier  leurs  privilèges  corporatistes; 
mais  devant  l'autorité  civile  ils  n'osent  plus  résister.  De  plus,  il  est  question 
dans  la  pièce  de  l'excommunication  de  Girard  Bureau. 

La  double  identité  de  la  Mère,  université  ou  Eglise,  définit  ses  rapports  avec 
les  autres  personnages  et  la  Mère  glisse  vers  chacune  de  ses  identités  selon  son 
interlocuteur.  L' association  de  l'université  ou  de  l'Église  dans  un  même  personnage 
est  évidente:  l'université  est  institution  d'Église  et  ses  suppôts  ont  un  statut 
juridique  semblable  à  celui  des  clercs .  L' imposition  de  la  décime  qui  est  à  l' origine 
de  la  création  de  la  pièce  concernait  tous  les  bénéfices  ecclésiastiques,  non  pas 
seulement  ceux  des  universitaires.  De  plus,  la  métaphore  matemelle  est  courante 
pour  désigner  l'une  comme  l'autre  des  institutions.  Par  ailleurs,  en  étant  Mère- 
Église,  sa  maternité  ne  se  limite  pas  seulement  aux  universitaires,  elle  s' étend  aussi 
aux  membres  du  clergé  (Ribon-Ribaine)  et  à  tous  les  chrétiens  (Pates-Ouaintes). 
Leur  crime  devient  encore  plus  odieux  puisqu'ils  s'attaquent  à  leur  mère. 

La  pièce  exploite  plus  particulièrement  le  thème  de  Valma  mater,  de  la 
mère  nourricière,  et  en  ce  sens  l'université  est  représentée  comme  corporation 
et  non  comme  institution  de  savoir.  En  effet,  c'est  par  ses  rapports  avec  ses 
membres  qu'elle  est  définie;  et  le  message  est  clair  que,  sans  eux,  elle  ne  peut 
survivre.  Mais  la  Mère  est  victime  de  ses  enfants  qui  l'ont  violé,  dépossédée, 
frappée-  du  pied,  abandonnée,  humiliée.  Ses  droits  ont  été  corrompus,  ses 
privilèges  niés.  Son  statut  s'est  dégradé:  elle  était  dame,  elle  est  devenue  serve; 
elle  était  épouse,  elle  est  devenue  veuve;  elle  était  féconde,  elle  est  devenue 
stérile.  Sa  fonction  essentielle  était  de  nourrir  ses  enfants  et  elle  servira  à  son 
tour  de  nourriture.  La  pièce  renvoie  une  image  très  négative  des  universitaires 
qui  n'ont  pas  su  protéger  leur  institution.  Plutôt  que  de  représenter  ici  les 
facultés,  subdivisions  habituelles  de  l'université,  l'auteur  a,  semble-t-il,  préféré 
mettre  en  scène  des  individus  qui,  dans  la  corporation,  s'étaient  démarqués  par 
leur  couardise.  Lache-Enmanché  et  Va-T'en-Quitte  disent  sans  détour  être 
lâches.  Escoute-S'il-Pleut  dit  être  rusé  et  habile  à  nager  entre  deux  eaux.  Qui- 
Ne-Le-Peut-Souffrir  est  le  seul  à  affecter  un  peu  de  courage  et  se  dit  prêt  à 
prendre  l'épée  et  à  se  battre  pour  défendre  la  Mère.  Ils  sont  docteurs,  clercs, 
régents,  suppôts,  mais  la  Mère  ne  tarit  pas  d' insultes  lorsqu'elle  est  abandonnée 
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par  eux:  ils  sont  alors  lâches,  égoïstes,  corrompus,  bâtards,  gorriers,  faibles  de 
reins,  etc.  De  plus,  plusieurs  métaphores  animales  sont  utilisées  (chien,  mulet, 
loup,  coucou)  pour  rendre  explicite  leur  personnalité. 

Ce  n'est  parce  qu'il  s'agit  d'une  farce  que  cette  pièce  devait  obligatoirement 
être  drôle.  Mais  je  crois  qu'elle  l'a  été  effectivement.  La  compréhension  et  sans 
doute  l'humour  de  cette  pièce  exigeaient  une  grande  connivence  du  public.  Pour 
l'apprécier  et  décoder  bon  nombre  de  ses  répliques,  il  fallait  être  au  fait  du  conflit 
de  la  décime;  pour  rire,  il  fallait,  je  crois,  être  là.  En  effet,  le  texte  en  soi  n'est  pas 
drôle.  L'humour  ne  résidait  pas  dans  renonciation  de  grivoiseries,  de  grossièretés 
ou  dans  la  confusion  des  personnages,  ce  que  l'on  ne  retrouve  pas  dans  ce  texte, 
mais  trouvait  sans  doute  son  efficacité  dans  l'immédiat,  par  la  parodie  et  la 
contrefaçon  des  personnages.  L'imitation  de  l'évêque  de  Chalon  et  du  lieutenant 
du  bailli  a  dû  suffire  à  provoquer  le  rire.  Les  autres  personnages  de  la  pièce  étaient 
vraisemblablement  construits  à  partir  du  caractère  d'individus  bien  connus  dans 
le  milieu  universitaire,  et  encore  là  l'identification  de  ces  hommes  par  le  public  et 
leur  imitation  par  les  acteurs  ont  dû  produire  un  effet  comique.  Dans  ce  contexte, 
le  rire  fut  sans  doute  un  élément  essentiel  sur  lequel  l'auteur  a  su  miser  pour  bien 
faire  passer  son  message  auprès  des  universitaires  et  des  Caennais  en  général. 
D'ailleurs  la  pièce  a  été  jouée  dans  le  cadre  du  camaval  et  ce  n'est  que  dans  ce 
contexte  de  contestation  et  de  dérision  que  l'auteur  a  pu  se  permettre  de  défier  les 
autorités  et  de  dire  ce  qui  en  temps  normal  était  inexprimable. 

La  création  de  cette  farce  a  permis  un  défoulement  des  universitaires. 
Mais  cette  pièce  fait  aussi  une  oeuvre  de  propagande  pour  la  cause  universitaire. 
La  farce  avait  pour  but  de  mobiliser  les  étudiants  et  de  démontrer  l'injustice 
subie  par  la  corporation  universitaire  et  l'offense  faite  à  ses  privilèges  par  les 
autorités  ecclésiastiques  et  civiles.  En  saisissant  cette  occasion  de  ridiculiser 
les  "persécuteurs"  de  l'université,  l'auteur  a  trouvé  un  moyen  original  de 
revendication  corporatiste  et  a  voulu  rallier  une  partie  de  la  population  de  la 
ville  et  la  rendre  sympathique  à  sa  lutte.  Mais  rira  bien  qui  rira  le  dernier. 

En  mars  1493,  le  conflit  se  poursuivit.  L'université  se  tourna  vers  le 
tribunal  de  l' officiai  qui  envoya  un  sergent  présenter  à  Girard  Bureau  un 
mandement  à  comparaître  devant  l'Échiquier.  Mais  le  malheureux  mandataire 
fut  retenu  par  Bureau  qui  lui  confisqua  ses  lettres,  le  menaça  et  l'exhorta  à 
renoncer  à  son  exploit.^^  Bureau  lui  fit  traverser  la  ville  pour  le  mener  en  prison, 
mais  les  universitaires  interceptèrent  le  sergent  à  un  carrefour  du  quartier  de 
l'université  et  tentèrent  de  lui  venir  en  aide.  Pierre  de  Lesnauderie,  "l'épée  toute 
nue  en  main"  essaya  de  le  délivrer.  Une  procession,  qui  prit  davantage  des  allures 
de  manifestation,  fut  organisée  et  Pierre  de  Lesnauderie,  dans  le  récit  des 
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événements,  spécifie,  avec  sans  doute  quelque  exagération  (reconnaissons  qu'il 
avait  le  sens  du  drame),  qu'  il  y  a  vait  plus  de  3  000  écoliers  "environ."^^Le  1 0  mars, 
le  conservateur  des  privilèges  de  l'université  absolvait  les  étudiants  excommuniés 
par  l'évêque  de  Chalon."^"  Le  23  mars,  Girard  Bureau  fit  ajourner  le  conservateur 
des  privilèges  apostoliques  de  l'université  et  l'arrêta  devant  l'église  Saint-Pierre. 
Les  étudiants  protestèrent  et  plus  de  500  d'entre  eux,  toujours  selon  Pierre  de 
Lesnauderie,  tentèrent  de  le  délivrer.  Bureau  s'en  prit  alors  au  recteur  de 
l'université,  Ursin  Cauvin,  élu  à  cette  fonction  la  journée  même,  et  puis  à 
Lesnaudeie  lui-même  qui  se  fit  dégager  par  les  étudiants. 

En  avril,  le  lieutenant  du  bailli  engagea  des  procédures  auprès  du  Grand 
Conseil  du  roi  qui  ne  voulut  l'entendre.  Enfin,  Jean  Le  Riche,  docteur  en  médecine 
et  curé  de  Vaucelles,  qui  fut  par  ailleurs  ambassadeur  auprès  de  l'archevêque  de 
Rouen  lors  de  l'imposition  de  la  décime  en  1491,  fut  député  auprès  de  l'évêque 
de  Chalon.  Mais,  note  Pierre  de  Lesnauderie,  "on  ne  sceult  ce  qu'il  y  fist"  et  ne 
ramena  rien  de  bon.^'  Les  sentences  de  censure  du  conservateur  des  privilèges 
apostoliques  de  l'université  furent  déclarées  nulles  et  les  universitaires  furent 
contraints  de  payer  la  décime.  Lesnauderie  était  furieux,  mais  convaincu  tout  de 
même  de  la  justice  divine,  il  acheva  le  récit  de  ces  péripéties  par  ce  sarcasme: 

Item,  il  est  icy  à  noter  que  ledit  évesque  de  Chalon  mourut  bien  tost  après, 
morte  etiam  miserabili,  car  la  langue  luy  y  ssit  hors  de  la  bouche  plus  de  demy 
pié,  grosse  et  enflée,  noire  comme  encre,  ainssy  qu'il  fût  dit  et  rapporté  per 
fide  dignos.  Item  est  à  noter  ques  lesdits  Françoys,  officiai  et  Regnault, 
selleur,  moururent  aussi  bien  tost  après,  etiam  morte  miserabili,  car  ilz 
estoient  toux  pourris  de  la  maladie  de  Naples,  et  tant  que  in  fine  dierum  ledit 
Regnault  jectoit  et  vomyssoit  son  faye  [sic]  par  gros  morciaux.  Vela  la  fin 
des  persécuteurs  de  rUniversité."^^ 

Il  ajouta  que  Girard  Bureau  ne  parla  guère  après  les  événements  et  qu'  il  mourut 
deux  ans  plus  tard.  Son  fils  Hugues  demanda  à  l'université  une  absolution  pour 
son  père  "laquelle  luy  fut  accordée  par  l'Université  comme  mère  pitéable.'"^^ 

*** 

La  seconde  manifestation  théâtrale  où  l'université  s'est  mise  en  scène  est 
différente  de  la  Farce  de  Pates-Ouaintes,  en  ce  sens  que  ce  n'est  pas  le  texte 
d'une  pièce  qui  fut  porteur  du  message,  mais  un  tableau  vivant  créé  lors  de 
l'entrée  royale  de  François  P'  dans  la  ville  de  Caen  en  1532.  L'entrée  royale 
était  une  occasion  de  dialogue  entre  le  roi  et  ses  sujets,  et  l'université  s'en  est 
servi  pour  revendiquer  le  respect  de  ses  privilèges.  ^ 
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Au  début  de  Tannée  1532,  François  1"  accompagné  du  dauphin  François  et 
de  la  reine  Éléonore,  entreprit  de  parcourir  l'ensemble  de  son  royaume.  Ils  se 
rendirent  d'abord  en  Picardie,  puis  en  Normandie  où  ils  visitèrent  les  villes  de 
Dieppe,  Rouen  où  l'entrée  fut  extraordinaire,  et  Ronfleur.  En  avril,  le  roi  et  le 
dauphin  entraient  à  Caen.  La  description  de  l'entrée  royale  de  Caen  a  été  rapportée 
par  le  chroniqueur  Charles  de  Bourgue ville.  Encore  une  fois,  il  est  un  spectateur 
des  premières  loges  puisqu'  il  a  participé  à  l'événement  comme  enfant  d' honneur. 
D  décrit  avec  beaucoup  de  minutie  cette  entrée  royale  où  il  énumère  avec  détail  les 
tissus  utilisés,  les  couleurs,  les  personnalités  présentes  et  leur  ordre  de  préséance."^ 

Les  festivités  commencèrent  le  mardi  2  avril,  avec  d'abord  l'entrée  du 
dauphin.  Puis  le  lendemain,  ce  fut  autour  du  roi  d'entrer  dans  Caen.  Tout 
comme  pour  le  dauphin,  il  fut  reçu  par  le  corps  ecclésiastique  de  la  ville,  par 
les  universitaires,  les  militaires  et  les  officiers  royaux.  Charles  de  Bourgue  ville 
rapporte  l'ordre  hiérarchique  selon  lequel  sont  disposés  les  universitaires:  le 
recteur  précédé  de  son  bedeau,  deux  jeunes  enfants  vêtus  des  couleurs  de 
l'université,  soit  le  rouge  et  le  bleu,  puis  les  docteurs  de  théologie,  vêtus  de 
noir,  de  droit  et  de  médecine,  vêtus  de  rouge,  les  maîtres  es  arts  portant  leur 
chape  d' ermine  et  enfin  de  500  à  600  étudiants  non  gradués."^^  Le  recteur  de 
l'université,  à  l'époque  maître  Jean  Roger,  docteur  en  médecine,  fit  une 
harangue  en  français  à  laquelle  le  roi  répondit  bien  à  propos:  "Messieurs,  vous 
soyez  les  très  bien  touvez.  J'ay  tousjours  heu  bonne  réputation  de  vous  et  ay 
encore  de  présent  meilleure.  Profitez  et  estudiès,  vous  ne  me  sçauriez  fayre 
plus  grand  playsyr,  j'orrey  vostre  filz  quand  il  vous  playra.'"*^ 

Parmi  les  différents  tableaux  préparés  pour  sa  majesté,  le  roi  trouva  sur  son 
parcours,  aux  abords  de  l'église  Saint- Jean,  la  mise  en  scène  de  l'université.  Ce 
spectacle  avait  été  conçu  par  maître  André  Blondel,  universitaire,  chanoine  de 
Bayeux.^^  Il  édifia: 

vn  magnifique  spectacle  et  Theastre,  sur  lequel  estoit  représenté  vn  beau  et 
plaisant  lardin,  au  mitant  duquel  estoit  esleuee  vne  somptueuse  fontaine,  qui 
continuellement  iettoit  eauë  contremont  par  cinq  tuyaux  argentez,  qui 
seruoyent  pour  arroser  ce  lardin;  de  sorte  que  par  la  liqueur  d'icelle 
croissoyent  et  fructifioyent  de  beaux  petits  arbres,  portant  plusieurs  espèces 
de  fruicts,  à  1  '  aide  d' vne  belle  fille  vestue  de  damas  changeant,  représentant 
Pallas  ou  Minerue,  laquelle  lors  que  le  Roy  ietta  sa  veuë  sur  ce  spectacle,  elle 
luy  monstra  vn  bon  nombre  d'estudians,  qui  se  delectoyent  à  cultiver  ce 
verger,  soubs  espoirs  d'en  avoir  le  fruict. .  .^ 

À  ce  tableau  étaient  ajoutés  des  messages  écrits:  "Fons  vitae  possidentes. 
Proverbe  16,"  "Pegaseis  arbor  riuis  madefacta  Mineruae,  Poma  tua  profert 
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nobis  donanda  fauore"  et  "L'arbre  arrousé  par  Minerue  au  conduict  Du  clair 
ruisseau  de  source  Cabaline,  En  vertu  croist  soubs  ta  maiesté  digne,  Laquelle 
seulle  en  peut  donner  fruict." 

Charles  de  Bourgue ville  explique  bien  que  ce  tableau  avait  été  dressé  pour 
montrer  au  roi  que  dans  sa  ville  de  Caen  il  y  avait  une  université  bien  dotée  de 
privilèges,  que  les  cinq  facultés  étaient  représentées  par  les  cinq  tuyaux  de  la 
fontaine,  mais  que  les  étudiants  ne  pouvaient  récolter  le  fruit  de  leurs  études, 
empêchés  par  les  prélats  de  Normandie.  Il  fait  ici  référence  à  un  vieux  conflit 
qui  opposait  l'université  au  clergé  normand.  En  juin  1518,  l'université  se 
plaignit  au  roi  que  les  collateurs  de  bénéfices  ecclésiastiques  ne  favorisaient 
guère  les  universitaires  caennais  et  ne  respectaient  pas  les  principes  de  la 
Pragmatique  Sanction  selon  laquelle  le  tiers  des  bénéfices  mineurs  devait  être 
réservé  aux  universitaires. "^^  Le  problème  de  la  collation  des  bénéfices  mineurs 
ne  touchait  évidemment  pas  que  l'Université  de  Caen  et  suscita  de  très 
nombreuses  querelles  amenées  devant  le  Parlement  de  Paris  et  les  parlements 
de  province.^^  En  1532,  le  problème  était  encore  virulent  à  Caen. 

Lors  de  l'entrée  royale  de  1532,  l'université  se  mit  en  scène  de  façon 
extrêmement  différente.  Les  principaux  éléments  du  tableau  comme  le  jardin, 
la  fontaine,  les  cinq  facultés  représentées  par  la  fontaine,  les  fruits  du  verger. 
Minerve  étaient  tous  des  allégories  illustrant  le  savoir  et  ses  bienfaits  et  maintes 
fois  utilisées  dans  la  littérature  universitaire.  Présence  du  roi  oblige:  l'université 
est  Fille  et,  par  conséquent,  elle  se  définit  à  partir  de  son  rapport  avec  l'autorité 
souveraine.  L'université  est  "fille  du  roi"  depuis  le  seizième  siècle,  et  cette 
formule,  chargée  d'un  sentiment  d'affection,  exprime  une  attitude  paternaliste 
du  souverain  envers  l'institution.  Enusantdes  métaphores  végétales,  l'université 
a  voulu  démontrer  que  le  savoir  est  source  de  vie  et  que  la  fécondité  du  jardin 
est  liée  à  la  protection  royale.  Ces  symboles  montraient  l'université  comme 
Studium  et,  de  cette  manière,  les  universitaires  faisaient  appel  à  la  sensibilité 
du  roi  pour  les  Belles-Lettres.  Ici  donc  l'université  s'adressait  directement  au 
roi  et  non  à  un  large  public.  Mais,  malgré  ces  représentations  toute  savantes, 
les  revendications  de  l'université  auprès  du  roi  demeuraient  corporatistes.  Elle 
souhaitait  l'intervention  du  roi  dans  un  conflit  bien  précis  et  cherchait  à  faire 
respecter  ses  privilèges  en  matière  bénéficiale. 

Après  avoir  vu  ce  tableau,  le  roi  entendit  les  discours  des  universitaires. 
Ils  lui  présentèrent  une  supplique  de  sa  très  "humble  fille"  demandant  son 
intervention  dans  le  conflit  touchant  la  collation  des  bénéfices.  Le  roi  leur 
répondit:  "Messieurs,  vous  me  demandez  II  choses,  c'est  justice  et  liberalitey  : 
de  justice,  je  la  vous  doibz,  et  ne  veux  seulement  vous  fayre  justice,  mais 
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liberalitey  et  gratuitey  et  accroytre  votz  privileges  et  libertez  et  non  diminuer."^' 
L'évêque  de  Lisieux  qui  était  présent  lors  de  cet  entretien  exhorta  le  roi  à 
reconsidérer  sa  décision  et  argumenta  que  ce  que  le  roi  donnait  aux  universitaires, 
il  l'enlevait  aux  églises.  Il  ajouta  que  jamais  les  universitaires  ne  jouissaient 
des  bénéfices  qu'ils  demandaient.  Le  roi  répondit  qu'il  voulait  que  soit  rendu 
à  l'Université  de  Caen  ce  qui  lui  avait  été  usurpé  et  qu'elle  bénéficie  de  ses 
privilèges  comme  les  autres  universités  du  royaume.  Finalement  ce  conflit 
aboutit  en  1533  à  un  arrêt  du  Grand  Conseil  en  faveur  des  universitaires 
caennais.  Justice  fut  donc  faite  et  le  chroniqueur  Charles  de  Bourgueville 
spécifie  que  la  représentation  théâtrale  et  les  discours  des  universitaires  en 
1532  firent  leur  effet  dans  ce  dénouement  heureux. 

Le  théâtre  servit  la  cause  universitaire  et  la  servit  bien.  Ce  fut  un  moyen 
ingénieux  et  astucieux  de  la  part  des  universitaires  pour  revendiquer  leurs  droits 
et  exprimer  leur  mécontentement.  Cette  arme  de  propagande  corporatiste  fut 
moins  radicale  que  la  cessation  des  cours,  mais  en  cette  période  il  n'était  plus  à  la 
mode  pour  les  universitaires  d  '  user  de  leur  droit  de  grève  et  1  '  autorité  royale  n  '  était 
plus  susceptible  d'être  sensible  à  cette  forme  de  chantage.  D'ailleurs,  l'Université 
de  Paris  s'était  fait  enlever  son  privilège  de  cessation  des  cours  en  1499  et  il  n'est 
pas  évident  que  l'Université  de  Caen  ait  jamais  joui  de  ce  privilège.  Le  théâtre  fiit 
apparemment  un  moyen  efficace  dans  la  mesure  où,  dans  les  deux  cas,  l'objectif 
fut  atteint.  La  Farce  de  Paîes-Ouaintes  voulait  mobiliser  les  troupes  et  elle  y  est 
parvenue.  Dans  le  deuxième  cas,  le  roi  se  montra  attentif  aux  demandes  universitaires 
et  mit  de  l'ordre  dans  un  conflit  qui  traînait  depuis  des  années.  Le  théâtre  eut  donc 
un  pouvoir  de  persuasion  important.  Le  deux  exemples  de  manifestations  théâtrales 
qui  ont  été  analysés  montrent  l'université  sous  ses  deux  aspects  essentiels: 
Universitas  et  Studium,  corporation  et  savoir.  Pour  représenter  l'un  et  l'autre,  les 
symboles  utilisés  furent  différents,  mais  le  message  exprimait  la  même  chose: 
l'université,  qu'elle  soit  Mère  ou  qu'elle  soit  Fille,  ne  pouvait  être  féconde  que  si 
elle  était  protégée  par  ses  suppôts  et  par  le  roi. 

Université  du  Québec  à  Montréal 
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Martin  Luther  on  Deësis.  His 
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Summary:  At  times,  Reformation  scholars  and  art  historians  are  confused 
about  Luther's  attitude  toward  the  visual  arts  which  depict  saints  as  interme- 
diaries between  God  and  humanity.  Rarely  do  they  thematize  the  issue  in 
relation  to  the  deësis,  i.e.  Christ  enthroned,  with  Mary  and  John  the  Baptist  as 
intercessors.  After  a  review  of  the  wide-spread  motif  of  the  deësis,  light  is  being 
shed  on  Luther's  statements  of  the  1530s  which  reflect  his  rejection  of  the 
motif 

Occasionally,  one  may  observe  some  confusion  among  Reformation 
scholars  and  art  historians  in  regard  to  Martin  Luther's  attitude  towards 
the  visual  arts,  in  particular  to  depictions  which  represent  saints  as  intermedi- 
aries between  God  and  humanity,  and  in  regard  to  the  motif  called  deësis.  The 
present  investigation  has  the  very  limited  purpose  of  clarifying  what  Luther 
may  have  had  in  mind  when  he  rejected  certain  depictions  of  Jesus,  John  the 
Baptist,  and  Mary  —  a  topic  rarely  included  in  studies  on  Luther's  Reforma- 
tion and  the  arts.  Without  using  iconographie  terms,  Luther  criticized  such 
depictions  from  his  own  specific  theological  point  of  view. 

There  are  basically  two  motifs  in  traditional  Christian  art  that  show  Mary 
and  John  together  with  Christ/God.  However,  the  problem  is  to  determine 
which  "John"  is  meant.  John  the  Apostle  appears  with  Mary  under  the  cross  of 
Christ,  while  John  the  Baptist  appears  with  Mary  in  representations  of 
intercessions  before  Christ  enthroned.  It  is  my  thesis  that  Luther  objected  to  the 
latter,  which  is  the  motif  of  "entreaty"/  "intercession,"  the  so-called  deësis.  It 
has  its  origins  in  Byzantine  art  and  spirituality. 
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Fig.  1  :  (Detail)  Mary  as  part  of  the  deësis  sculpture  at  Erfurt's  Dom. 
Used  with  permission  of  Erfurt  Dom. 
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Art  historians  identify  the  composition  as  follows:  Christ/God  (in  heaven) 
is  flanked  by  Mary  (left)  and  by  John  the  Baptist  (right).  '  Of  all  the  saints,  why 
is  the  Baptizer  included?  He  is  shown  to  represent  the  first  person  (other  than 
Mary)  who  recognized  Christ,  and  thus  he  is  paralleled  visually  and  devotionally 
to  Mary.  At  times  he  is  followed  by  figures  from  the  so-called  Old  Testament. 

Since  Jesus,  John,  and  Mary,  as  found  in  deësis  compositions,  are  to  be 
featured  here,  the  issue  of  who  the  donors  or  beneficiaries  were  for  whom  the 
intercession  was  made,  will  be  neglected.  The  beneficiaries  may  have  been  the 
souls  in  purgatory,  or  specific  persons,  dead  or  alive,  who  financed  the  painting; 
or  the  depiction  of  the  deësis  may  function  as  a  reminder  to  do  penance  or  pass  just 
judgment  in  earthly  affairs.  Luther  does  not  specify  which  artistic  depictions  of 
**Mary  and  John"  he  had  in  mind.  In  order  to  shed  light  on  the  Reformer' s  criticism 
and  in  order  to  show  how  wide-spread  the  artistic  motif  was,  a  brief  review  of  this 
intercession  motif  shall  be  presented  here  first,  including  a  correction  which  needs 
to  be  made  conceming  the  oldest  deësis  motifs  in  Westem  art. 

The  Deësis  Motif 

The  new  Dictionary  of  Christian  Art  (1994)  mistakenly  assures  us  that  the 
Ghent  Altarpiece  by  the  van  Eyck  brothers,  the  famous  example  of  early 
Renaissance  art  from  the  fifteenth  century,  depicts  "the  first  westem  presentation 
of  the  deësis'"^  This  statement  is  incorrect  because  there  are  older  depictions  of  the 
deësis  motif  in  the  West,  such  as  the  mosaic,  called  the  Byzantine  Last  Judgment, 
on  the  west  wall  of  the  Cathedral  at  Torcello  (Upper  Italy)  from  the  early  eleventh 
century.  The  mosaic  contains  numerous  scenes,  but  has  at  its  center  the  deësis: 
'*Mary  and  John"  (the  Baptist)  shown  as  petitioners  as  they  flank  Christ  sitting  on 
the  rainbow  in  the  mandorla,  holding  both  hands  in  a  welcoming  gesture,  and 
displaying  the  marks  of  crucifixion  on  hands  and  feet.^ 

Furthermore,  the  deësis  motif  is  found  in  an  anonymous  French  diptych 
made  of  ivory  from  around  1 260-70.^*  By  the  time  of  the  High  Renaissance,  this 
motif  became  the  central  grouping  in  representations  of  the  Last  Judgment.  At 
times,  John  the  Baptist  is  shown  (in  deësis  compositions)  with  figures  from  the 
Hebrew  Bible  (Old  Testament)  placed  behind  him,  perhaps  representing  the 
people  of  Israel,  as,  for  instance,  seen  in  the  so-called  Disputa  by  Raphael 
(+1 520),  which  contains  the  deësis  motif  in  the  middle  register.  There  are  many 
more  figures  incorporated  into  this  picture.^ 

A  survey  of  300  years  of  Christian  art  north  of  the  Alps  would  demonstrate 
the  popularity  of  the  deësis  motif,  starting  after  1 200  and  leading  up  to  the  early 
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Fig.  2:  Detail  from  the  Trammer  Altar  Deësis,  Lubeck,  Germany,  second  half  of 

the  15th  century.  Used  with  permission  of  Museum  fiir  Kunst  und 

Kulturgeschichte  der  Hansestadt  Lubeck. 
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sixteenth  century,  when  the  motif  came  under  attack  from  Martin  Luther.  A 
detailed  survey  cannot  be  presented  here  due  to  space  restriction.  A  few  hints 
at  depictions  from  mostly  German  speaking  lands  must  suffice. 

One  of  the  early  depictions  of  our  motif  is  found  in  a  psalter  manuscript 
from  1211-13,  originating  probably  in  Lower  Saxony.  The  text  related  to  this 
depiction  speaks  of  the  intercession  by  Mary,  John,  and  all  choirs  of  saints 
before  God.^  From  around  1260,  an  embroidered  antependium  is  extant,  today 
at  Helmstedt,  Lower  Saxony,  on  which  we  see  Christ  in  the  mandorla,  with 
Mary  and  John  the  Baptist.^  Our  motif  also  appears  on  a  thirteenth-century 
altarpiece  painting  in  Soest  in  northern  Germany.^  The  oldest  deësis  in 
sculpture  form  in  Germany  (to  my  knowledge)  is  extant  only  in  theoretical 
reconstruction  from  the  Augustinian  church  at  Mainz.^  Another  sculpture  is 
found  on  the  outside  of  the  western  entrance  of  Erfurt's  main  church  (Dom), 
which  was  built  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

In  this  Erfurt  deësis  John  holds  a  disk  in  his  left  hand  with  the  Lamb  of  God 
and  its  victory  banner.  John's  other  hand  appears  to  point  to  the  lamb.  The  disk 
may  represent  the  nimbus  of  the  Lamb  of  God.  It  is  in  the  Erfurt  church  that 
Luther  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood.  While  the  Erfurt  deësis  presents  the 
usual  arrangement  with  Mary  on  the  left  and  John  the  Baptist  on  the  right  of 
the  Godhead,  Christ  is  not  depicted  by  himself,  but  together  with  the  benevo- 
lent Father  whose  hands  appear  raised  in  a  gesture  of  blessing,  while  keeping 
the  cross  with  the  crucified  Christ  in  his  lap.  This  composition  is  called  Mercy 
Seat  which  is  combined  here  with  the  deësis  motif.  ^^  Also  from  the  fourteenth 
century,  there  are  27  pictures  of  the  "Life  of  Christ  and  Saints"  which  contain 
a  scene  of  the  Last  Judgment  as  a  typical  deësis  composition.^^ 

From  the  fifteenth  century  there  exist  several  depictions  of  the  motif 
besides  the  van  Eyck  brothers'  known  Ghent  Altarpiece'}^  for  example,  a 
painting  of  app.  1435  attributed  to  the  studio  of  Stephan  Lochner,  (+1451);*^ 
an  altarpiece  for  the  Lamberti  church  at  Hildesheim,  Germany;^"*  the  center 
panels  of  the  Last  Judgment  by  Rogier  van  der  Weyden  from  about  1450.^^ 
From  about  the  same  time  we  find  a  blanket  at  Nuremberg,  which  was  used  for 
a  funeral  (Grabteppich,  Bahrtuch),  and  which  has  the  deësis  motif  woven  into 
it.^^  Also  at  around  1450,  the  same  motif  is  found  in  a  book  illustration  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Seven  Penitential  Psalms,  and  then  also  as  part  of  an  ivory 
diptych,  originally  from  France.  ^^ 

In  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  our  motif  is  found  in  sculptured 
form  with  the  Trammer  Altar  at  Liibeck,  Germany  and  then  also  in  the  middle 
Rhine  valley  showing  "Mary  and  John"  as  advocates  before  the  Judge.  ^^  In 
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contrast  to  earlier  depictions  of  the  deësis  (where  Mary  is  not  shown  with  her 
bare  breast),  in  these  two  fifteenth-century  representations  Mary  is  shown  with 
one  breast  exposed  as  she  appears  to  gesticulate  before  Christ  in  her  attempts 
to  intercede  on  behalf  of  the  sinners.  From  this  relatively  late  appearance  of 
Mary's  exposed  breast  within  the  deësis  compositions  one  may  conclude  that 
the  exposed  breast  of  Mary  was  not  essential  to  the  deësis.  However,  by 
definition,  her  petitioning  position  in  symmetry  with  John  the  Baptist  in  front 
of  the  enthroned  Christ  is  essential  to  it. 

The  bare  breast  motif  appears  to  have  entered  the  deësis  compositions 
under  the  influence  of  the  medieval  chain  of  intercessions,  the  hierarchical 
"stairway"  mentality  (in  German:  Heilstreppe).  There  are  corresponding 
depictions  in  which  Mary  at  the  lower  level  is  seen  showing  her  bare  breast  to 
her  Son  as  the  Man  of  Sorrows  (slightly  elevated,  but  not  the  enthroned 
Christ!),  who  in  turn  shows  his  side  wound  to  the  Father  on  high,  pleading  for 
mercy  on  the  sinners.  Such  a  combination  of  motifs  suggested  itself  since  both 
elements  {deësis  and  "stairway")  originally  are  intercession  motifs.*^ 

Pictures  from  the  fifteenth  century  Speculum  humanae  salvationis  usually 
include  the  deësis  motif  toward  the  end  of  the  books.^°  At  Cologne,  a  painting 
with  our  motif  came  in  existence  at  about  1425;  and  elsewhere  at  about  1475 
a  small  altar  painting  with  the  same  motif  was  created.^^  Simon  Marmion 
produced  a  book  illustration  at  about  1480  containing  the  deësis }^  In  the  Dom 
at  Graz,  Austria,  a  gigantic  mural  from  1485  incorporated  among  many  other 
figures  the  deësis  concept.^^  Our  motif  also  appears  on  the  central  altarpiece 
from  1488  at  a  Regensburg  church,^"*  in  a  painting  of  the  Master  of  St.  Severin 
(Cologne), ^^  and  in  one  which  is  attributed  to  the  Master  of  Mary's  Glory  .^^  In 
1493  the  "Christian  World  History"  of  Dr.  Hartmann  Schedel  was  published 
at  Nuremberg  in  Latin  and  then  in  German.  This  book  concludes  with  the 
image  of  the  Last  Judgment  and  the  traditional  deësis  composition. ^"^ 

In  1504,  the  Master  of  Alkmaar  included  the  deësis  motif  in  one  of  his 
Seven  Acts  of  Charity,  i.e.  burying  the  dead.^^  In  1 505  Hans  Baldung  produced 
a  woodcut  with  the  same  motif  and  all  its  familiar  characteristics.^^  Also  at 
around  1505,  Hans  Holbein  the  Elder  provided  the  draft  for  the  painted  glass 
window  at  the  mortuarium  of  the  Domkreuzgang  at  Eichstatt  with  the  deësis 
as  its  chief  composition  element.^"  In  the  Adoration  of  the  Trinity  of  1508- 15 11 
Albrecht  Diirer  (who  later  displayed  interest  in  Luther's  reform)  utilized  the 
deësis  motif.  However,  in  Diirer' s  work,  Christ  is  not  portrayed  as  judge  in  the 
familiar  position  sitting  on  the  rainbow,  but  is  shown  hanging  on  the  cross,  held 
by  God  the  Father  over  whose  head  appears  the  dove  symbolizing  the  Holy 
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Spirit.  Mary  and  John  are  positioned  as  usual.^'  This  Mercy  Seat  motif  was 
found  already  in  the  Erfurt  deësis,  mentioned  above.  Also  from  Diirer,  we  have 
the  Kleine  Passion  with  37  woodcuts,  printed  in  1511,  which  includes  the 
deësis  motif  in  the  scene  of  the  Last  Judgment.  ^^  The  Wittenberg  court  painter, 
Lucas  Cranach,  used  the  deësis  composition  at  least  twice.  We  fmd  it  in  his 
painting  called  At  Death 's  Door  from  c.  1518,  and  also  in  his  Last  Judgment, 
which  was  created  between  1520  and  1525.^^  In  a  1520  manuscript,  the  same 
composition,  used  by  the  Master  of  St.  Severin  (Cologne)  around  1488, 
reappears,  except  that  in  the  later  composition  Christ  raises  both  hands  in 
blessing  and  his  feet  rest  on  the  globe.^"* 

Also  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Hieronymus  Bosch 
(+1516)  incorporated  the  deësis  into  his  Last  Judgment.  The  two  prominent 
intercessors,  Mary  and  John,  are  relegated,  however,  to  a  position  behind  2ind 
above  Christ.  With  the  arrangement  of  the  deësis  in  this  way,  Bosch  stated  — 
with  his  artistic  means  —  that  the  time  for  intercession  had  passed.^^  This  is  a 
unique  arrangement,  not  often  observed  in  depictions  of  this  motif.  A  similar, 
less  prominent,  positioning  also  appears  to  be  the  case  with  Jan  Provost  who 
used  the  deësis  as  composition  element  in  his  two  variations  of  the  Ixist 
Judgment  (1525).  In  his  first  Variation  Provost  placed  Mary  and  John  on 
clouds  into  the  far  upper  comers  .^^  On  the  left,  Mary  exposes  one  of  her  breasts; 
John  is  positioned  as  usual  on  the  right  side.  Yet,  they  hardly  seem  to  have  any 
intercession  function  any  more.  In  Variation  2,  the  two  intercessors  take  up  a 
more  visible  position  than  in  Variation  1 .  We  see  Queen  Mary  leading  the 
Apostle  Peter  with  the  keys  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  accompanied  by  other 
figures.  The  Baptist,  on  the  right,  is  shown  with  the  Lamb  of  God  in  front  of 
him  as  he  leads  a  group  of  figures  from  the  Old  Testament,  including  Moses, 
who  is  shown  holding  the  two  Ten  Commandments  tables.  In  Variation  2, 
Christ  is  shown  as  the  merciful  Judge  who  holds  the  sword  of  judgment  in  his 
left  hand,  but  points  to  his  side  wound  with  his  right  hand,  i.e.  to  the  symbol 
of  his  salvific  suffering  out  of  love  for  humanity  .^^  One  may  have  difficulties 
with  C.W.  Bynum's  interpretation  that  the  artist  allegedly  emphasized  "the 
parallel  between  Christ's  wound  and  Mary's  breast,"  and  that  Christ  is 
supposedly  the  "judge  and  avenger"  (the  latter,  no;  the  former,  yes).  Bynum 
completely  ignores  the  deësis  as  the  chief  composition  element  (Jesus,  John 
and  Mary),  and  therefore  she  probably  overinterpreted  Provost's  painting 
(Variation  2)  when  she  writes  that  "The  modest  motion  by  which  Mary's 
fingers  lift  up  her  breast  clearly  recapitulates  Christ's  almost  cradling  gesture 
toward  the  wound  that  saves  the  world."^^  In  conclusion  of  our  survey  one 
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needs  to  mention  a  piece  from  around  1525,  when  the  artist  Jorg  Kandel  from 
Biberach  in  Southern  Germany  used  Hans  Baldung's  woodcut  as  his  model 
when  he  painted  the  deësis  with  all  of  Baldung's  specifics  on  the  back  of  a 
shrine  altar  for  the  church  at  Seewis  in  Switzerland.^^ 

Having  sampled  more  than  30  deësis  compositions  up  to  the  time  of 
Luther,  and  pointed  out  the  significance  of  recognizing  the  deësis  as  a  basic 
composition  element,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  motif  has  had  a  long  history 
and  has  been  widely  used  in  German  speaking  lands  for  the  depiction  of  the 
"intercession"  at  the  Last  Judgment.  With  sixteenth-century  artists  such  as 
Bosch  and  Provost  we  observed  the  relegation  of  Mary  and  John  from  their 
prominent  positions  without  deleting  them  altogether.  These  later  artists  seem 
to  have  anticipated  with  their  paint  brushes  what  Luther  articulated  with  his 
pen. 

Luther  on  Depiction  of  the  Deësis 

It  was  as  late  as  1 53 1 ,  after  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  almost  a  decade 
after  the  iconoclastic  riots  at  Wittenberg,  that  Luther  criticized  the  deësis  in  the 
context  of  his  comments  on  Bernard  of  Clairvaux.  Although  Luther  quoted 
Bernard  de  Clairvaux  rather  sympathetically  ,"*"  he  also  considered  him  as  being 
the  unfortunate  spiritual  source  for  this  artistic  depiction.  Luther  appears  to 
have  in  mind  two  originally  completely  separate  motifs.  The  first  motif  shows 
Christ  in  kneeling  position,  as  petitioner  before  the  Father,  and  Mary  petition- 
ing her  Son  —  the  figure  of  John  is  not  included  at  all  in  this  motif.  The  second 
motif  shows  Christ  enthroned,  himself  being  petitioned  by  both  Mary  and  John 
the  Baptist,  in  what  is  the  classical  deësis  motif. 

Here  is  Luther's  first  remark  on  this  issue: 

...  St.  John  and  Mary  (are)  asking  Christ  for  us  on  the  Last  Day;  and  [that] 
the  mother  shows  her  breasts  to  the  Son  who  sucked  on  them.  This  is  taken 
from  St,  Bernard' s  books,  and  it  is  not  spoken  nor  painted  nor  done  well  by       ^ . 
St.  Bernard,  and  one  should  put  away  these  depictions.'*^ 

Evidently,  Luther  instigated  some  limited  iconoclasm  here.  "  ■  >' ; 

However,  we  do  not  know  exactly  what  artistic  depiction(s)  Luther 
wanted  to  do  away  with.  Apparently,  several  images  converge  in  Luther' s  eyes 
in  1531  :  there  is  the  blurred  remembrance  of  a  deësis  depiction  which  Luther 
may  have  had  in  mind,  possibly  one  of  the  following:  the  deësis  at  the  Erfurt 
Dom  where  he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood;  the  already  mentioned  paintings 
by  the  contemporaneous  Wittenberg  court  artist  Lucas  Cranach;'*^  or  the 
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woodcut  in  one  of  the  many  Speculum  humanae  salvationis  books,  the  one  in 
Hartmann  Schedel's  Liber  chronicarum,'^^  or  a  depiction  by  Diirer.  Of  course, 
there  is  always  the  possibility  that  Luther  knew  of  a  picture  which  was 
destroyed  during  the  iconoclastic  riots  instigated  by  certain  Reformers.  If 
Luther  was  thinking  of  the  Erfurt  sculpture,  which  is  the  combination  of  the 
Mercy  Seat  with  the  deësis  motif,  he  would  have  disregarded  the  fact  that  this 
is  a  depiction  of  a  merciful  Godhead,  and  not  of  an  angry  God. 

The  deësis  representations  (known  to  me  within  the  German  tradition) 
which  depict  Mary  exposing  her  breast  and  which  thus  would  be  a  partial  match 
with  Luther's  text,  are  the  1460-1470  representations  from  the  middle  Rhine 
valley,  the  Trammer  Altar  of  Liibeck,  and  the  Speculum  woodcuts.  However, 
these  representations  show  only  Christ  enthroned  (not  the  Father!),  and  thus 
they  do  not  fit  well  with  Luther's  text  which  precedes  the  quote  given  above, 
namely  that  "it  is  a  shameful  and  blasphemous  image  or  painting  of  the  Last 
Judgment  when  one  painted  the  Sonfalling  down  in  front  of  the  Father  showing 
Him  his  wounds.'"^  We  can  solve  the  problem  posed  by  Luther's  remark,  if  we 
assume  that  at  least  two,  if  not  three,  different  motifs  entered  Luther' s  text.  The 
passage  apparently  contains  a  confluence  of  the  deësis  motif,  i.e.  "St.  John  and 
Mary  asking  Christ  for  us  on  the  Last  Day,"  as  Luther's  words  have  it,  and  of 
the  other  motif  which  is  described  by  Luther  as  "the  Son  falling  down  in  front 
of  the  Father  showing  him  his  wounds,"  itself  combined  with  the  depiction  of 
"the  mother  showing  her  breasts  to  the  Son  who  sucked  on  them,"  which  is  the 
motif  found  in  depictions  of  the  Tribunal  of  Mercy  or  the  Stairway  to  Salvation. 
In  it  the  sinner  is  led  to  Mary  who  is  expected  to  intervene  before  her  Son;  she 
exposes  her  breast  as  a  reminder  that  she  has  nurtured  him.  The  Son  as  Man  of 
Sorrows  petitions  the  Father  and  shows  him  his  stigmata  as  a  reminder  that  he 
suffered  for  the  redemption  of  the  sinners  and  thus  should  not  be  damned 
eternally. 

At  about  the  time  of  Luther's  first  mention  of  Bernard  and  the  deësis  in 
connection  with  the  disliked  depictions  of  Mary  and  John,  the  Reformer 
actually  spoke  rather  favorably  of  a  depiction  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Christ  child 
in  a  Table  Talk  of  1532,  which  demonstrates  that  Luther  was  not  opposed  to 
the  artistic  expression  of  Christian  spirituality  as  such.  While  talking  he 
apparently  pointed  to  a  painting  on  the  wall  of  his  dining  room  which  depicted 
Mary  with  the  Christ  child  in  her  arms;  he  then  said:  "The  Infant  Jesus  sleeps 
in  the  arms  of  the  Mother  of  God:  when  he  awakens,  he  will  ask  us  what  we 
have  done  and  how  we  have  behaved.'"*^  The  painter  of  this  picture  is  not 
mentioned.  But  Luther  apparently  esteemed  depictions  of  Mary  as  mother  with 
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her  child,  if  they  enhanced  his  theology  of  the  incarnation,  and  if  they  featured 
nothing  but  Mary  as  a  humble  woman.  In  contrast,  he  objected  to  any 
spirituality  (and  concurring  depictions)  which  made  Mary  a  mighty  mother 
and  which  made  her  and  saints  like  John  the  Baptist  almost  more  important 
than  Christ  (as  Luther  perceived  it). 

To  the  Reformer,  religious  pictures  had  value  only  insofar  as  they  assisted 
in  preaching  and  promoting  Christ.'^^  This  was  the  theological  stand  point  from 
where  Luther  evaluated  spirituality  and  its  artistic  expressions.  His  christological 
interest  and  Christ-centered  spirituality  completely  dominated  his  religious 
outlook.  Apparently,  only  the  Mary  in  humility  (umiltà,  in  Italian  Renaissance 
art)  in  "her  great  poverty,"  not  the  Mary  in  maestà,  should  be  shown,  as  she  is 
the  one  who  united  her  own  insignificance  with  "the  glory  of  God.'"^^  With  this 
preference,  Luther  appeared  to  have  favored  the  artistic  trends  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance  which  since  about  1350  depicted  a  humble  Mary,  nurturing  the 
baby  in  the  garden. 

Luther  mentioned  "Mary  and  John"  (=  deësis  motif)  a  second  time  in  his 
1533  sermon  (on  Luke  21)  for  the  second  Sunday  of  Advent.  Luther  spoke 
about  the  priority  of  Christ,  and  he  again  complained  about  previous  aberra- 
tions based  on  a  dubious  (in  his  opinion)  spirituality  which  was  not 
Christocentric:  "Christ  as  Redeemer  was  not  talked  about;  instead  he  was 
painted  like  a  judge  with  rod  and  sword,  i.e.  being  angry,  as  he  wanted  to  punish 
the  world;  then  they  depicted  John  and  Mary;  to  them  we  ran.""^^  In  the  context 
of  this  particular  Advent  sermon  the  Reformer  contrapositioned  Bernard  and 
the  Bible  ("But  no,  the  [biblical]  text  says").  Luther  mistakenly  assumed  again 
Bernard  to  be  the  source  of  representations  of  Christ  primarily  as  Judge.  Luther 
focused  here  on  the  Advent  theme  and  also  on  the  late  medieval  emphasis  on 
Christ  coming  in  Judgment"^^  along  with  the  disliked  artistic  deësis  composi- 
tion. He  saw  all  this  as  a  distortion  of  the  biblical  message  insofar  as  in  that 
message  there  is  more  to  Christ  than  his  being  the  merciless  Judge,  and  that 
there  is  no  basis  in  the  Bible  for  John  the  Baptist  and  Mary  to  be  construed  as 
significant  intercessors  for  all  sinners  on  the  day  of  Judgment. 

We  have  isolated  two  completely  different  artistic  motifs  for  the  depiction 
of  intercessions:  (1)  Mary  and  John  the  Baptist  present  their  petitions  in  front 
of  the  adult  Christ  enthroned,  i.e.  the  deësis;  (2)  Mary  with  exposed  breast 
petitioning  her  adult  Son,  and  in  turn  Christ  —  with  exposed  side  wound  —  is 
petitioning  the  heavenly  Father  who  is  perceived  as  angry  and  who  is  to  be 
pacified  and  mitigated.  John  the  Baptist  is  not  part  of  the  latter  motif  at  all. 
Having  these  motifs  taken  apart,  one  can  no  longer  maintain  the  all  too  hasty 
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assumption  that  Luther  meant  "John,  the  Apostle/'  since  the  Apostle  John  does 
not  appear  in  art  history  as  a  petitioner  at  the  Last  Judgment  in  partnership  with 
Mary.  Most  recently,  such  an  equation  (John  =  the  Apostle)  can  be  found  in  a 
study  by  Theo  Bell  who  interpreted  Luther's  mention  of  "John"  in  1533  to 
mean  the  " Apostle. "^°  However,  Bell  overlooked  the  fact  that  Luther' s  remarks 
are  concerned  with  the  issue  of  "intercession  by  the  saints"  on  Judgment  Day 
and  that  in  Christian  art  John  the  Apostle/Evangelist  is  never  found  as 
intercessor  or  advocate  together  with  Mary  as  mediatrix  before  the  enthroned 
Christ.  It  is  always  John  the  Baptist  who  is  part  of  the  various  intercession/ 
deësis  compositions.  Not  having  recognized  that  Luther  had  some  sort  of 
deësis  depictions  in  mind  when  he  talked  of  "Mary  and  John,"  Bell  is  also 
mistaken  in  his  opinion  that  Luther  had  in  mind  the  "scene  under  the  cross" 
with  Mary  and  the  Apostle  John.^^  Luther  explicitly  spoke  of  judgment  scenes 
when  he  criticized  certain  depictions  with  "Mary  and  John."  These  Judgment 
scenes  are  deësis  scenes  and  not  crucifixion  scenes! 

In  the  same  breath,  Luther  mentioned  Mary  with  her  exposed  breast. 
However,  Mary  standing  under  the  cross  is  never  shown  with  bare  breast.  The 
gesture  towards  her  breast  is  either  part  of  the  deësis  or  part  of  the  "intercession 
chain"  which  leads  from  Mary  via  the  Son  to  the  heavenly  Father,  or  part  of  the 
so-called  "double  intercession"  by  Mary  and  Christ  as  the  "Man  of  Sorrows." 
Furthermore,  Luther  clearly  spoke  of  Christ  kneeling  and  as  showing  his  side 
wound  to  the  heavenly  Father.  Luther  obviously  had  in  mind  the  intercession 
images  known  also  as  Tribunal  of  Mercy  which,  however,  do  not  have  John  the 
Baptist  in  the  picture  at  all,  but  Mary  and  Christ  as  intercessors  before  the 
Father,  They  are  completely  different  from  the  motif  of  "Mary  and  John"  (the 
Baptist)  as  intercessors  before  the  enthroned  Christ.  Finally,  it  needs  to  be 
pointed  out  that  in  1538  Luther  himself  spoke  explicitly  of  John  the  Baptist, 
when  he  criticized  once  more  medieval  spirituality  which  had  made  Christ  the 
strict  Judge  with  "Mary  and  John  the  Baptist"  flanking  him  as  intercessors: 
"They  make  out  of  Christ  nothing  but  a  strict,  angry  judge  of  whom  one  has  to 
be  afraid,  as  he  wants  to  throw  us  into  hell;  in  this  way  one  has  painted  him  as 
sitting  in  judgment,  on  the  rainbow,  with  his  mother  Mary  and  John  the  Baptist 
on  each  side  as  intercessors  against  his  terrible  anger."^^ 

Luther  must  have  had  a  rather  concrete  representation  of  "Mary  and  John" 
in  mind  whom  he  took  as  having  the  roles  of  pacifying  the  enraged  Godfather. 
In  contrast  to  that,  according  to  Luther's  Reformational  message,  God  is  not 
merciless,  but  merciful.  The  late  medieval  image  of  an  angry  Judge  (if  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  Biblical  message)  was  intolerable  to  him.  Such  a  concept 
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had  called  for  the  motherly  mitigation  and  intervention,  i.e.  for  Mary  as  the 
advocata  before  the  Judge,  as  she  is  assisted  by  John  the  Baptist.  Luther 
objected  to  the  intercession  and  advocacy  by  Mary  and  John  the  Baptist, 
because  he  preferred  the  direct  intercession  through  Christ  as  our  advocatus, 
as  he  is  called  in  the  Latin  version  of  the  First  Letter  of  John:  "We  have  an 
advocate  with  the  Father,  the  just  Jesus  Christ;"  advocatum  habemus  apud 
Patrem,  lesum  Christum  iustum  (1  John  2:  1).^^  Luther  drew  further  support 
from  1  Tim  2:  5:  "God  is  one.  One  also  is  the  mediator  between  God  and  men, 
the  man  Christ  Jesus."  Through  his  theological  objections  to  the  medieval 
spirituality's  intercession  system  in  popular  devotion,  Luther  simultaneously 
(and  probably  unknowingly)  turned  away  from  the  Greek  Orthodox  concept 
of  the  deësis  as  "entreaty"  by  the  Mother  of  God  and  John  the  Baptist,  which 
after  its  transfer  from  the  East  was  at  work  in  medieval  and  Renaissance  art. 

Bell's  recent  book  on  Bernard  and  Luther  is  therefore  deficient  in  clarity 
concerning  this  iconography.  So  are  other  researchers,  who  in  their  icono- 
graphie studies  on  the  relationship  between  art  and  the  Reformation  hardly 
come  to  speak  of  Luther  and  the  deësis,  and  of  Luther's  role  in  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  images  of  judgment.  Very  often  nothing  is  said  about  the  Reformer' s 
criticism  of  visual  representations  of  "Mary  and  John"  and  their  intercessions 
at  the  Last  Judgment.^"* 

Luther's  criticism  of  the  depictions  of  the  intercession  motif  was  heeded  by 
Lucas  Cranach,  who  was  favorably  inclined  towards  Luther's  reforms.  Cranach 
processed  the  motif  in  his  own  way.  In  his  depiction  of  The  Fall  and  Salvation  of 
Man,  dated  1529,  he  retained  the  traditional  deësis  motif  which  is  clearly  visible 
on  the  left  as  part  of  the  Old  Testament.  Up  in  the  clouds  Christ  appears  as  Judge 
of  the  world,  flanked  by  Mary  on  the  left,  and  by  John  on  the  right,  in  the  typical 
deësis  constellation.  However,  remarkably,  Cranach  assigned  this  motif  to  the  Old 
Testament  side  of  his  composition,  which  includes  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  shown  after  the  Fall  submitting  to  the  Law  of  Moses.  Thus,  for  Cranach 
the  deësis  motif  belonged  to  the  old  order.  Separated  by  a  tree  at  the  center,  the  New 
Testament  side  of  the  entire  composition  shows  again  John  the  Baptist  as  he  directs 
the  sinner  to  Christ  on  the  cross.  From  the  Christ's  side  wound  a  straight  stream 
of  blood  with  the  Dove  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  directed  toward  the  head  of  the 
professing  sinner.  The  risen  Lord  pointing  with  his  right  hand  toward  heaven  is 
soaring  above  his  tomb  and  the  cross. 

In  depicting  the  basic  notions  of  the  Reformation  —  salvation  by  faith  and 
grace,  not  by  law  and  intercessions  —  Cranach  expressed  Luther's  theological 
position  and  discarded  altogether  the  concept  oï deësis .^^  Luther's  rejection  of 
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the  deësis  was  a  consequence  of  his  mode  of  theologizing  and  his  pastoral  care. 
As  Luther  aimed  at  simplicity  in  his  exegetical,  literary,  and  homiletic  work, 
he  wanted  to  see  this  principle  realized  also  in  religious  art.  In  one  of  his  Table 
Talks  Luther  raised  this  issue  and  quoted  an  alleged  utterance  by  Albrecht 
Diirer  (as  noted  by  Aurifaber):  "Doctor  Luther  once  said  that  Albrecht  Durer, 
the  famous  painter,  used  to  say:  "I  like  pictures  that  are  painted  as  simply  as 
possible" . . .  Likewise  I  would  like  to  deliver  the  simplest  possible  sermon  that 
every  believer  could  understand. "^^ 

The  battle  between  Reformers  and  Counter-Reformers  was-  not  over: 
against  Luther*  s  reduction  and  simplification  of  Christian  spirituality  and  art, 
the  Counter-Reformation  leaders  tried  early  on  to  maintain  the  traditional 
deësis  concept.  John  Eck,  for  instance,  the  great  adversary  of  Luther,  had  a 
German  translation  of  the  Bible  printed  in  1537  which  shows  on  its  title  page 
(by  Holbein!)  the  decisive  figures  of  the  deësis:  the  Trinity  with  "Mary  and 
John."  The  twelve  apostles  are  included  along  with  other  saints.^^  Evidently, 
in  times  of  heightened  theological  sensitivities  as  we  encounter  them  in  the 
early  sixteenth  century  in  Europe,  the  issue  of  deësis  was  not  insignificant, 
even  though  the  problem  of  religious  art  (and  church  music,  by  the  way)  was 
considered  part  of  the  fairly  neutral  field  of  adiaphora}^  Yet,  the  issue  was 
hotly  debated  and  depicted  as  can  be  seen  in  the  1544  woodcut  by  Lucas 
Cranach  the  Younger,  who  created  a  flyer  on  the  difference  between  the  true 
religion  of  Christ  and  the  blasphemous  Antichrist.^^  In  it  Cranach  showed  on 
the  side  of  the  true  religion  the  Lutheran  concept  of  Christ's  sole  mediation;  on 
the  right  side,  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit  hovering  over  Luther's  head  in  the 
form  of  the  dove,  Luther  appears  as  preacher  of  acts  4:10,  "Then  you  and  all 
the  people  of  Israel  must  realize  that  it  was  done  in  the  name  of  Jesus . . .",  saying 
that  "all  the  prophets  give  witness  of  Him,  that  there  is  no  other  name  under  the 
sky,"  written  on  Luther's  pulpit  as  his  comment.  Luther  —  like  John  the  Baptist 
(whom  the  artist,  however,  "replaced"  with  Luther  the  preacher  —  points  to  the 
elevated  Lamb  of  God,  whereby  the  banderole  between  Luther  and  the  Lamb  of 
God  contains  the  Baptist' s  words:  "See  the  Lamb  of  God."  The  banderole  between 
the  Lamb  and  the  yet  higher  Christ  figure  reads:  "I  am  the  Way."  In  front  of  Christ, 
shown  with  his  hands  folded,  his  wounds  on  his  hand  clearly  visible,  crowned  with 
the  crown  of  thorns,  the  banderole  says:  'There  is  only  one  mediator"  (1  Tim  2: 
5).  Christ  addresses  the  heavenly  Father  with  words  written  between  his  and  the 
Father' s  head:  "Father,  sanctify  them.  I  sanctify  and  offer  myself  for  them  with  my 
wounds."  The  counter  picture  illustrates  what  the  artist  perceived  as  Roman 
Catholic  blasphemies,  in  which  Christ  could  not  be  not  found  at  all.  The  irate 
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Father  in  heaven  lets  hail  rain  down  on  these  blasphemers,  while  saint  Francis 
as  a  helpless  (and  thus  useless)  intercessor  has  to  watch  this  punishment  since 
he  cannot  prevent  it  with  his  petitions. 

By  way  of  summary,  we  may  point  to  another  concrete  effect  and  result 
on  Luther' s  theological  objection  to  the  art  scene  of  the  later  sixteenth  century. 
In  the  Lutheran  town  church  at  Heilsbronn,  Lutheran  teaching  on  Christ  as  the 
only  advocate  was  expressed  in  a  painting  of  1560-1570.  In  this  painting  the 
deësis  of  "Mary  and  John"  is  completely  deleted.  Christ  is  shown  alone  as  the 
only  advocate  in  front  of  the  Father.^  At  that  point  in  time  Luther's 
christocentrism  had  reduced  Mary's  prominent  function  as  the  heavenly 
intermediary,  advocata,  fiirsprecherin  to  a  more  simple  "prayer  leader," 
Vorbeterin.^^ 

Beaver  Dam,  Wisconsin,  USA 
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The  Works  of  John  Webster,  Volume  1.  "The  White  Devil"  and  ''The  Duchess 
ofMalfi,  "  edited  by  David  Gunby,  David  Carnegie,  and  Anthony  Hammond. 
Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1995.  Pp.  xxxiv,  713. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  new,  two-volume,  old-spelling  edition  of  the  Wior/:^  of  John 
Webster,  containing  his  two  best  known  plays,  which  William  Hazlitt  described  in 
1 820  as  "upon  the  whole ...  the  nearest  to  Shakespear  [sic]  of  anything  we  have  upon 
record."  Gunby  is  the  biographical  and  literary  editor,  Carnegie  the  theatrical  editor, 
and  Hammond  —  assisted  by  Doreen  DelVecchio  —  is  the  bibliographical  editor. 
Each  contributes  a  third  of  the  introduction,  and  they  combine  on  the  full,  informative, 
and  frequently  witty  commentary  notes,  which  even  accommodate  their  occasional 
disagreements.  The  result  is  an  impressive  and  complex  piece  of  scholarship  contain- 
ing a  great  deal  that  is  valuable  and  new. 

The  last  complete  old-spelling  Webster  was  F.  L.  Lucas's  four-volume  edition  of 
1927.  As  is  to  be  expected,  the  present  edition  goes  beyond  his  work  in  nearly  every 
aspect,  but  its  most  striking  difference  is  the  amount  of  attention  it  devotes  to  the 
performance  dimension  of  the  plays.  Webster  is  remarkable  among  his  contemporar- 
ies for  acknowledging  performance  and  actors  in  the  impedimenta  to  his  plays;  and  the 
Cambridge  editors  adopt  the  distinction  he  makes  between  "Poem"  (i.e.  the  words  on 
the  page,  intending  for  reading)  and  "Play"  (those  words  as  presented  collaboratively 
in  performance).  In  acknowledging  that  both  these  elements  must  be  subsumed  in  the 
"Text"  of  modem  editions,  they  are  following  the  trail  recently  blazed  by  bibliogra- 
phers such  as  T.  Howard-Hill  and  D.F,  McKenzie,  and  it  is  accordingly  on  this  aspect 
of  the  edition  I  shall  concentrate  in  the  limited  space  at  my  disposal. 

The  main  responsibility  for  this  theatrical  element  falls  on  David  Carnegie,  who 
emphasizes  in  his  part  of  the  general  introduction  that  stage  history  constitutes  a 
tradition  of  "accumulated  mimetic  criticism"  that  complements  written  interpretation 
of  the  plays.  Besides  listing  data  for  all  known  production  of  the  two  strategies,  his 
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introduction  first  discusses  the  main  production  and  acting  choices  in  each  play,  then 
provides  much  fuller,  more  analytical  stage  histories  than  have  hitherto  been  available, 
beginning  with  the  original  Jacobean  productions  considered  in  detail.  Carnegie  is 
particularly  helpful  in  providing  contemporary  illustrations  for  the  elaborate,  emblem- 
atic visual  effects  which  are  such  an  important  aspects  of  Webster' s  dramaturgy  —  the 
Jacobean  fad  for  exercising  on  vaulting  horses  in  The  White  Devil,  for  example,  and 
the  same  play's  processions  of  resplendently  costumed  ambassadors,  Vittoria's  trial, 
and  the  elaborate  costuming  and  ceremonial  of  a  "Barriers"  entertainment;  or,  in  The 
Duchess  ofMalfi,  the  momenti  rnori  waxworks  used  to  torment  the  heroine.  Carnegie 
also  has  a  sharp  eye  for  parallelism  in  props  and  stage  situations,  another  staple  of  "the 
double  pattern  of  Webster's  dramaturgy"  (p.  411).  He  emphasizes  that,  pragmatically, 
the  texts  work  best  uncut,  and  that  their  malcontent  characters  are  crucial  to  the  plays' 
theatrical  effect:  Flamineo's  flamboyance  is  necessary  to  establish  a  special  rapport 
with  the  audience  ("underplaying  Flamineo  has  been  consistently  disastrous"),  and  it 
is  Bosola,  not  Ferdinand  or  the  Duchess,  who  is  the  key  character  in  The  Duchess  of 
Malfi,  with  more  lines  and  business  than  anyone  else  and  a  listing  at  the  head  of  the 
printed  dramatis  personae,  despite  his  lack  of  rank.  These  introductions  are  supple- 
mented in  the  two  "Commentaries"  by  a  stimulating  flow  of  more  tentative  sugges- 
tions, often  keyed  to  particular  productions,  about  specific  acting  choices  and  possible 
stage  business.  Thus  a  keen  directorial  awareness  pervades  the  whole  volume  and 
brings  the  two  plays  to  crackling,  imaginative  life.  My  only  regret  is  that,  because  it 
is  in  an  old-spelling  edition  which  is  also  very  costly,  Carnegie' s  work  may  reach  fewer 
students  and  (especially)  actors  than  it  deserves. 

As  bibliographical  editor,  Hammond  has  collaborated  in  the  theatrical  emphasis 
vigorously  but  also  with  proper  caution.  He  has  not  repeated  the  mistake  of  the  Oxford 
Shakespeare  editors  in  trying  to  reproduce  the  plays'  original  performances  because 
he  recognizes  that  far  too  much  remains  merely  conjectural  about  Jacobean  acting  and 
production  methods.  Instead,  he  honours  the  theatrical  intentions  of  the  texts  by  adding 
many  more  clarifying  stage  directions  than  are  usual  in  critical  editions  (all  identified 
by  square  brackets  and  collated,  and  if  necessary  also  discussed  in  the  "Commentary"), 
and  has  subjected  the  quartos'  stage  directions  in  general  to  a  much  more  searching 
bibliographical  and  practical  scrutiny  than  was  usual  in  the  earlier  Bowers  school  of 
editing.  Consequently,  he  is  able  to  reposition  several  original  directions  in  ways  that 
have  a  persuasive  bibliographical  rationale  yet  also  clarify  key  actions.  The  only 
anomaly  (of  which  Hammond  is  quite  conscious)  is  that,  accepting  John  Russell 
Brown's  suggestion  that  stage  copy  for  The  Duchess  was  probably  censored  in 
conformity  with  King  James's  1606  proclamation  against  blasphemy,  in  twelve 
instances  Hammond  has  changed  the  quarto's  "Heaven"  to  "God",  because,  he  says, 
the  former  weakens  "the  Christian  characteristics  of  the  plays"  (p.  460).  Since  even  the 
first-night  audience  would  have  heard  "Heaven,"  this  is  a  very  questionable  emenda- 
tion in  terms  of  Hammond's  own  criteria;  but  it  is  bold  and  imaginative,  and,  in  spite 
of  inconsistency,  it  does  more  good  than  harm  from  a  performance  point  of  view. 
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Hammond's  appeal  to  "Christian  characteristics"  may  have  been  influenced  here 
by  the  emphasis  of  David  Gunby.  Like  his  co-editors,  Gunby  pays  attention  to 
theatrical  aspects  of  the  plays,  such  as  the  motifs  of  kissing  and  kneeling  in  The  White 
Devil,  the  influence  of  entr'acte  music  on  time-gaps  in  The  Duchess,  and  the  use  of 
identifying  props  to  emphasize  parallel  situations.  However,  this  dimension  of  the 
plays  is  not  his  primary  concern.  After  recounting  Webster's  career  and  summarizing 
critical  attitudes  to  his  dramaturgy  and  lurid  view  of  life,  Gunby  concludes  his  section 
of  the  general  introduction  with  a  clear  statement  of  his  own  admittedly  "partial  (in 
both  senses)"  interpretative  aim  (p.  27). 

By  concentrating  on  the  moral  and  theological  implications  of  imagery  and 
tracing  modulations  of  the  doubled  characters  and  repetitions  of  action  so  character- 
istic of  Webster's  technique,  Gunby  believes  he  can  show  that,  below  their  ambiguities 
of  character  and  disjunctions  of  plot,  there  is  "cyclical  progression"  of  ethical 
implication  in  Webster's  plays  that  supports  a  traditional  "providentialist"  worldview. 
This  helps  to  restore  to  the  two  tragedies  a  seventeenth-century  ethical  sensibility  that 
has  often  been  lost  in  recent  skeptical  or  existentialist  interpretations;  but  by  itself  it 
is  too  rigidly  one-sided,  and  sits  awkwardly  with  his  collaborators'  concern  for 
complexity  of  response.  Gunby  several  times  acknowledges  that  the  plays  are  very 
ambiguous,  but  he  does  not  relate  the  implications  of  their  negative  elements  to  the 
"providentialism"  he  is  stressing;  and,  even  on  its  own  terms,  his  interpretation  strikes 
me  as  at  times  too  biased.  Even  if  one  can  accept  "I  am  the  Duchess  of  Malfi  still"  as 
solely  a  statement  of  spiritual  pride  from  which  Bosola's  torments  must  redeem  the 
Duchess  so  that  she  may  attain  heaven  (I  cannot  read  it  so  simply),  it  is  surely 
unacceptable  even  in  terms  of  structuralist  close-reading  to  alibi  the  villainous 
Francesco's  escape  from  punishment  at  the  end  of  The  White  Devil  by  referring  to  the 
bad  end  earlier  of  his  "doubled"  character,  Brachiano,  which  Gunby  claims  should 
reassure  us  that  Francesco  too  will  eventually  be  punished.  This  goes  beyond  both  text 
and  performance,  and  is  "partial"  in  the  sense  of  special  pleading. 

There  are  things  to  question,  then;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  major  new 
and  exciting  edition.  It  is  a  significant  piece  of  rethinking  which,  in  Hammond's  words, 
advances  "a  new  editorial  attitude  [which  is  still]  in  the  process  of  creation."  It  is 
certain  to  supersede  Lucas  as  the  standard  reference  text  for  Webster's  Works,  and  its 
second  volume  will  be  eagerly  awaited  by  Webster  scholars  everywhere. 

R.  B.  PARKER,  University  of  Toronto 
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Debora  Kuller  Shuger.  The  Renaissance  Bible.  Scholarship,  Sacrifice,  and 
Subjectivity.  Berkeley,  Los  Angeles,  and  London:  University  of  California 
Press,  1994.  Pp.  xv,  297. 

Since  specialization  produces  wondrous  forms  of  fragmentation  and  scholarly  provin- 
cialism, any  book  that  shoots  past  the  trees  of  theory,  colonial  discourse,  or  stylistics 
in  Renaissance  studies  and  heads  ambitiously  and  provocatively  for  the  larger, 
overlooked  forest  is  a  significant  event.  Shuger' s  study  of  The  Renaissance  Bible 
begins  with  the  centrality  of  religion  in  the  culture  of  the  early  modern  Christian  West, 
and  proves  that  it  understands  not  only  the  stranger  lineaments  of  a  biblicized  culture 
but  also  its  impact  on  group  and  individual  psychology,  on  ethics,  and  on  corporate 
spiritual  life  generally. 

What  one  does  with  a  topic  as  huge  as  "the  Renaissance  Bible,"  however  acutely 
sensed  and  appreciated,  is  nevertheless  problematic.  The  subject  could  move  towards 
ethical  norms  or  towards  social  and  political  patterning.  Shuger' s  choices  are  reflected 
accurately  in  her  subtitle:  "Scholarship,  Sacrifice,  and  Subjectivity."  For  her,  the  work 
of  scholarly  Renaissance  biblical  interpretation  germinates  in  "the  two  obsessive 
themes  of  the  post-medieval  West:  psychological  fragmentation  and  socioeconomic 
decadence,  themes  heavy  with  gendered  anxieties  about  violence  and  weakness"  (p. 
127).  Her  chief  interest  is  in  "the  implications  of  Renaissance  biblical  scholarship  for 
. . .  intellectual  history"  (p.  12).  She  graciously  admits  that  her  study  is  only  "a  tentative 
and  partial  exploration  of  the  cultural  work  done  by  .  .  .  Renaissance  biblical 
discourses"  and  that  it  aims  at  merely  a  few  of  the  highly  disputed  "sociocultural 
imbrications  of  religion"  (p.  2).  That  concession  is  almost  enough  to  disarm  a  critic, 
who  is  thankful  that  someone  has  taken  a  serious,  scholarly,  and  provocative  look  at 
Renaissance  Christianity,  lacing  cultural  study  with  psychoanalytical  insights  and 
writing  seamlessly,  powerfully,  and  crisply. 

If  ambitious  books  fall  short  of  their  ends  or  leave  readers  puzzled  by  the 
interpretation  of  evidence,  the  burden  of  alleged  failure  rests  as  heavily  on  the  reluctant 
or  resisting  (or  disarmed)  reader  as  on  the  daring  grasp  or  missteps  of  the  book.  This 
is  a  dazzlingly  ambitious  book,  one  which  did  not  convince  me  about  many  of  its  socio- 
and  psychocultural  claims,  but  it  needs  to  be  aired  and  discussed  widely.  I  enjoyed  the 
analyses  greatly  and  am  willing  to  entertain  Shuger' s  hypotheses  and  conclusions  as 
a  useful  intellectual  exercise,  but  I  think  a  scholarly  consensus  about  the  "truth"  of  her 
study  will  be  very  slow  to  emerge. 

The  substance  of  The  Renaissance  Bible  is  too  detailed  to  summarize  adequately, 
but  its  range  and  selected  topics  need  to  be  anatomized  and  appreciated.  Her  first 
chapter  splendidly  and  gracefully  pulls  together  the  world  of  New  Testament  schol- 
arship in  the  Renaissance,  the  respublica  litterarum  sacrarum,  an  "international  and 
interdisciplinary  community  of  academics,  diplomats,  poets,  lawyers,  civil  servants, 
and  churchmen  engaged  in  producing  and  consuming  advanced  humanist  scholar- 
ship" (p.  12).  Here  Casaubon,  Heinsius,  Grotius,  Erpenius,  and  Drusius  rub  shoulders 
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with  each  other,  teach  the  pupils  of  mutual  friends,  and  share  ideas  monthly.  It  is  a 
closeness  which  encourages  a  bold,  imaginative  form  of  exegesis,  not  merely  of  things 
mentioned  in  the  sacred  text,  but  more  "an  inquiry  into  the  codes  and  customary 
practices  (mos)  implicit  in  both  the  composition  and  content  of  scriptural  narrative"  (p. 
32).  Shuger's  second  chapter  focuses  on  the  De  satisfactione  Christi  (1617)  by  the 
great  Dutch  biblical  humanist  Hugo  Grotius.  The  bloody  sacrifice  of  Christ  becomes 
for  Grotius  the  "intersection  of  legal,  historical,  and  biblical  studies"  because  he 
analyzes  the  event,  in  the  light  of  Roman  law,  as  a  problem  of  voluntary  sacrifice  and 
penal  substitution.  The  modern  individual,  by  contrast,  embodying  nascent  rational- 
ism, "is  . . .  defined  in  terms  of  alienation  from  sacrifice"  (p.  73),  writes  Shuger,  but 
most  readers  would  here  sense  that  modern  individualism  and  conceptions  of  selfhood 
derive  from  "sources"  wider  and  deeper  than  those  here  probed. 

Chapter  3  focuses  subtly  on  Calvinist  passion  narratives  and  their  rhetorical 
strategies,  ones  which  established  complex  lines  of  identification  between  readers  and 
the  personae  dramatized,  and  which  "produce  an  unstable,  divided  selfhood,  fissured 
by  its  own  ambivalent  responses  to  violence"  (p.  99)  and  a  "complex  and  conflictual 
Christian  subjectivity"  (p.  113).  Shuger's  target  here  is  "the  self-divided  reader"  (p. 
105)  and  the  "Protestant  psyche"  (p.  106)  in  general.  She  reads  the  agonized  Christ  as 
"a  peculiarly  Renaissance  nightmare  of  emasculation,  of  the  loss  of  power,  autonomy, 
strength,  and  status"  (p.  1 1 6),  and  the  violence  of  the  passion  narratives  "as  a  projection 
of  the  religious  strife  tearing  apart  the  social  fabric  of  the  sixteenth  century"  (p.  120). 
Texts  like  Nashe's  Christ's  Teares  Over  Jerusalem  (1595,  not  1593  as  claimed)  for 
Shuger  "encode  some  sort  of  anxiety  about  cities"  and  a  "dark  fascination  with  urban 
catastrophe"  (p.  1 24).  Christ  and  Jerusalem  represent  a  significant  collocation,  for  "the 
crisis  of  manhood  takes  place  in  cities"  (p.  126). 

Shuger's  fourth  chapter  deals  with  a  neo-Latin  school  play,  Jephthah  (1554), 
written  by  George  Buchanan,  a  Scottish  humanist  teaching  in  France.  Here  "the 
language  of  introspection,  desire,  and  inner  struggle  constructs  the  tragic  subject  as  an 
eroticized,  neoclassical,  female  type  of  Christ"  (p.  106).  Katharsis,  tragedy,  and 
sacrifice  meet  in  a  text  that  went  through  dozens  of  influential  editions.  Her  last 
chapter,  dealing  with  Mary  Magdalen  narratives,  analyzes  the  fusion  of  "highly 
eroticized  Ovidian  representation  of  abandoned  females"  with  the  hagiographie 
tradition,  a  fusion  "producing  a  self-conscious  amalgam  of  the  ancient  rhetoric  of 
female  desire  and  the  biblical  language  of  erotic  spirituality"  (p.  170). 

Shuger's  transitions  and  conclusions  become  increasingly  problematic,  partly 
because  the  reader  knows  they  are  not  the  only  ones  that  can  be  made  or  drawn.  While 
some  of  the  analysis  is  exciting  and  subtle,  many  readers  in  the  conclusion  of  the  work 
will  not  accede  to  Shuger's  promised  demonstration  of  the  "larger  significance"  of  the 
Renaissance  Bible  "for  the  interpretation  of  early  modem  culture"  (p.  12).  Far  more 
imposing,  historically  attuned,  and  suggestive,  for  example,  is  Christopher  Hill's 
approach  in  The  English  Bible  and  the  Seventeenth  Century  Revolution  (1993).  I 
appreciate  Shuger's  point  that  the  "analysis  of  inner  life"  prior  to  the  seventeenth 
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century  "remained  circumscribed  within  ethical  and  devotional  domains"  (p.  196),  but 
to  limit  the  early  modern  structuring  of  subjectivity  to  the  "formation  of  inwardness  as 
erotic,  abandoned,  and  female"  (p.  190)  is  a  strangely  narrowing  prescriptive  focus.  And 
ultimately  the  reader  asks  why  only  certain  questions  and  answers  should  be  aimed  at  or 
extracted  from  the  texts  analyzed.  Nashe's  odd  generic  mixture  of  satire,  complaint, 
warning,  diatribe,  and  caricature  in  Christ's  Teares  Over  Jerusalem,  for  example,  surely 
must  temper  reader  responses  to  its  primary  as  well  as  psychosocial  purposes  as  a  text. 
For  most  readers.  The  Renaissance  Bible  will  be  a  complicated,  exciting,  and 
speculative  book,  filled  with  many  suggestive  if  unprovable  assertions  and  interpre- 
tations. Conventional  scholarship  should  not  dismiss  it,  or  be  frightened  off  by  its 
unusual  blending  of  disciplines:  it  is  a  novel  and  extremely  useful  point  of  departure 
for  more  imposing  analysis  of  the  topic. 

PETER  AUKSI,  University  of  Western  Ontario 


Fausta  Garavini,  Monstres  et  chimères.  Montaigne,  le  monstre  et  le  fantasme, 
Paris,  Honoré  Champion,  coll.  "Études  montaignistes,"  1993.  Pp.  279. 

Dans  un  premier  ouvrage,  Itinerari  a  Montaigne  (Florence,  1983),  récemment  traduit 
en  français  (Paris,  1995),  Fausta  Garavini  avait  étudié  le  travail  de  construction, 
constant  dans  les  Essais,  bien  qu'il  ait  été  longtemps  sous-estimé,  voire  méconnu,  "au 
niveau  de  l'armature  de  la  phrase,  de  la  structure  du  chapitre,  comme  de  l'architecture 
du  livre."  Dans  ce  nouveau  volume  qui  "focalise  le  regard  sur  les  endroits  où  le 
mécanisme  se  grippe,  où  se  produit  la  fêlure,  en  somme  où  le  contrôle  se  relâche"  (p. 
13),  elle  s'emploie  à  débusquer  dans  le  texte,  derrière  un  discours-écran  rassurant,  la 
présence  de  fantasmes  et  d'angoisses  que  Montaigne  s'efforce  désespérément 
d' apprivoiser.  En  entreprenant  de  "mettre  en  rolle"  les  "chimères  et  monstres  fantasques" 
(I,  8)  que  lui  engendre  son  esprit,  l'écrivain  pensait  les  réduire  à  leur  inanité;  Fausta 
Garavini  se  propose,  elle,  de  traquer  les  monstres  autrement  inquiétants  qu'à  l'insu  de 
leur  auteur  les  Essais  recèlent. 

Pour  mener  à  bien  cette  tâche,  elle  a  rassemblé  une  douzaine  d'articles  et  de 
communications  qu'elle  avait  déjà  présentés,  le  plus  souvent  en  français,  et  les  a 
complétés  par  de  nouvelles  études  qui  lui  permettent  d'assurer  à  l'ensemble  un  bel 
équilibre  et  une  progression  rigoureuse.  (L'ouvrage  a  été  publié  en  italien  [Mostri  e 
chimère;  Montaigne,  iltesto,  ilfantasma  [Bologne,  1991]  avant  de  l'être  en  français). 
Cette  cohérence  est  encore  renforcée  par  le  parti  pris  de  Fausta  Garavini  —  qui  plaide 
avec  constance  et  conviction  pour  une  édition  séparée  de  chacune  des  trois  versions 
successives  des  Essais  —  de  se  donner  pour  premier  objet  d'étude  le  texte  de  1580  et 
de  n'analyser  qu'ensuite  les  ajouts,  de  manière  à  trouver  la  confirmation  des  hypothèses 
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qu'elle  a  d'abord  formulées  ou  à  poursuivre  des  investigations  plus  aiguës  encore.  Elle 
nous  fait  ainsi  découvrir  d'un  oeil  neuf  des  chapitres  des  livres  I  et  II  qui,  réputés 
impersonnels,  étaient  volontiers  délaissés  par  la  critique.  La  confrontation  méthodique 
d'énoncés  à  portée  générale,  comme  d'exemples  qui  permettent  à  Montaigne  de 
s'essayer  au  contact  des  attitudes  et  des  opinions  d' autrui,  avec  les  déclarations 
personnelles  qu'il  avance  par  ailleurs,  devient  l'instrument  privilégié  dont  Fausta 
Garavini  se  sert  pour  pratiquer  une  "lecture  du  soupçon"  (p.  13).  Pour  elle,  en  somme, 
par  un  paradoxe  fécond,  Montaigne  ne  se  livre  jamais  tant  que  lorsqu'il  parle  des 
autres. 

La  première  partie  de  l'ouvrage  prend  pour  point  de  départ  les  deux  événements 
qui  ont  joué  un  rôle  décisif  dans  la  genèse  des  Essais:  la  mort  d'Etienne  de  La  Boétie 
et  celle  de  Pierre  Eyquem.  Fausta  Garavini  remet  en  question  l'image  édifiante  que 
Montaigne  veut  donner  du  lien  qui  l'a  uni  à  l'un  comme  à  l'autre:  d'un  côté  une  amitié 
en  tous  points  exceptionnelle  et  absolument  désintéressée,  de  l'autre  une  reconnais- 
sance sans  réserve  pour  "le  meilleur  père  qui  fut  onques"  (I,  28).  Elle  voit  dans  la 
fascination  de  Montaigne  pour  son  ami  un  amour  qui  ne  veut  pas  dire  son  nom,  elle  met 
au  jour  la  rancoeur  que  le  fils  a  longtemps  nourrie  envers  un  père  qui  n'a  su  lui  donner 
ni  l'éducation  qui  aurait  fait  de  lui  un  homme  accompli  ni  l'aisance  financière  dont, 
parvenu  à  l'âge  mûr,  il  avait  besoin.  Elle  établit  ainsi  comment  Montaigne,  d'abord 
prisonnier  et  de  l'admiration  énamourée  pour  l'ami  et  de  la  tyrannie  aveugle  du  père, 
a  su,  par  l'écriture,  gagner  son  autonomie:  ce  n'est  qu'alors  qu'il  a  pu,  dans  le  livre 
même,  "inventer"  l'image  idéale  des  deux  personnages.  Cette  double  enquête  se  fonde 
sur  une  attention  extrême  au  texte  de  Montaigne,  mais  aussi  aux  archives  qui  donnent 
de  ses  relations  avec  sa  famille  une  image  toute  différente  de  celle  qu'il  brandit.  Après 
s'être  interrogée  sur  la  signification  des  dates  que  l'auteur  a  successivement  inscrites 
à  la  fin  de  son  "avis  au  lecteur,"  Fausta  Garavini  peut  conclure:  "Le  livre  qui  a  pris  la 
place  d'un  être  vivant  —  de  La  Boétie  disparu  —  sera  le  substitut,  la  "vraye  image" 
de  Montaigne,  sa  parole  "vivante  et  vitale":  ainsi  se  manifeste  "une  confiance 
prodigieuse  dans  la  parole  comme  vie  et  comme  présence:  une  confiance  désespérée 
et  émouvante"  (p.  98). 

Dans  chacun  des  chapitres  de  la  seconde  partie,  Fausta  Garavini  applique  à  un 
essai  du  livre  II  la  méthode  dont  elle  a  montré  l'intérêt  et  l'efficacité.  Dressant  un 
"registre  des  peurs"  et  des  obsessions  qui  assaillent  Montaigne,  elle  exhibe  tour  à  tour 
la  valeur  phallique  du  pouce  (II,  26,  "Des  pouces"),  une  invincible  répugnance  pour 
le  contact  avec  le  corps  d' autrui  (I,  39,  "De  la  solitude"),  un  vertige  sadique 
insoupçonné  dans  le  chapitre  même  (H,  1 1 ,  "De  la  cruauté")  où  Montaigne  déclare  haïr 
"cruellement  la  cruauté,"  le  désir  tout  aussi  irrépressible  qu'  irrationnel  d'une  survie  de 
son  corps  au-delà  de  la  mort  (I,  3,  "Nos  affections  s'emportent  au  delà  de  nous"),  la 
peur  du  dérèglement  d'une  colère  qui,  en  réponse  à  une  agression  réelle,  se  retourne 
contre  de  vaines  cibles  (1, 4,  "Comme  l'ame  décharge  ses  passions  sur  des  objects  faux 
quand  les  vrays  luy  défaillent"),  l'angoisse  d'être  privé  de  cette  parole  qui  seule  peut 
donner  au  sujet  existence  et  consistance  (1,2,  "De  la  tristesse";  II,  6,  "De  1  '  exercitation"). 
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Chapitre  après  chapitre,  Fausta  Garavini  tisse  un  extraordinaire  réseau  de 
relations  —  entre  les  phrases,  entre  les  strates  du  texte,  entre  les  différents  essais  — 
et  fait  apparaître  progressivement  ce  qui,  pour  elle,  meut  l'écriture  des  Essais: 
"Tentative  de  défi  et  mise  à  mort  des  fantasmes,  les  Essais  sont  en  somme  la.  prise  du 
sujet  sur  son  propre  être,  dans  la  mesure  où  ils  lui  permettent  d'exister  par  l'écriture."  (p. 
157). 

Reste  à  examiner  comment  Montaigne  s'assure  cette  prise.  C'est  l'objet  de  la 
troisième  partie:  contre  la  horde  des  monstres,  "le  théâtre  des  défenses."  Si  les  angles 
d'approche  sont  plus  divers  —  l'unité  du  propos  et  du  corpus  étudié  (celui  des  deux 
premiers  livres  surtout)  demeure  très  forte.  Aux  risques  que  présente  l'écriture, 
"paralysie  du  souffle,  de  l'esprit,  de  la  vie"  (p.  178),  Montaigne  oppose  le  choix  du 
français,  langue  encore  labile,  et  la  recherche  d'une  écriture  qui  restitue  la  spontanéité 
et  la  vivacité  de  la  parole,  écriture  que  Fausta  Garavini  désignerait  volontiers  par  le 
terme  "oraliture"  (p.  179);  il  justifie  obliquement  la  vie  pour  laquelle  il  a  opté  au 
détriment  d'une  carrière  officielle  et  surtout  de  la  gloire  des  armes  dont  il  garde  la 
nostalgie;  tout  en  dénonçant  la  faiblesse  du  jugement  humain,  il  se  fait  "le  maître  du 
sens"  et  s'arroge  un  droit  déjuger  de  tout,  qu'il  dénie  aux  autres. 

Peut-on  ici  émettre  un  léger  regret?  Il  est  dommage  que  Fausta  Garavini,  dans  les 
différents  volets  de  cette  démonstration,  s'appuie  sur  les  déclarations  de  Montaigne 
qui,  en  fonction  de  la  logique  de  la  dénégation  qu'elle  a  adoptée  tout  au  long  de  son 
livre,  pourraient  être  retournées  contre  lui,  plutôt  que  sur  le  travail  d'une  écriture  qui, 
comme  elle  le  suggère  elle-même,  n'est  pas  seulement  un  système  de  défense,  mais 
une  conquête:  le  "je"  des  Essais,  "qui  ne  coïncide  pas"  (p.  254),  on  le  lui  accordera 
volontiers,  avec  le  moi  biographique  ou  psychologique,  peut-il  se  réduire  à  un  moyen 
pour  Montaigne  d'assurer  "la  saine  gestion  de  ses  angoisses  et  de  ses  fantasmes"  (pp. 
254-255)?  Ces  ultimes  réserves  n'  enlèvent  rien  à  l' intérêt  de  l' ouvrage,  exemplaire  par 
la  rigueur  et  la  perspicacité  de  ses  analyses:  se  faisant  "chasseuse  de  monstres"  (p.  22), 
Fausta  Garavini  a  su  se  rendre  à  son  tour  "maîtresse  du  sens,"  d'un  sens  qui  —  dans 
les  deux  acceptions  du  mot  —  échappait  à  Montaigne. 

BERNARD  CROQUETTE,  Université  de  Paris  VII  -  Denis  Diderot 
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Jaume  de  Puig,  Les  sources  de  la  pensée  philosophique  de  Raimond  Sebond 
(Ramon  Sibiuda).  Paris,  Honoré  Champion,  1994.  Pp.  318. 

Le  titre  de  ce  livre  nous  donne,  dès  le  début,  une  idée  précise  du  contenu:  tout  d'abord 
il  s'agit  d'une  quête  des  sources;  ensuite,  cette  quête  porte  sur  Sebond  (que  nous 
connaissons  grâce  à  la  célèbre  anti-apologie  que  lui  a  consacrée  Montaigne),  qui  est 
au  moins  autant  philosophe  que  théologien;  enfin,  les  origines  catalanes  du  recteur  de 
l'Université  de  Toulouse  sont  de  toute  première  importance.  Annoncé  comme  la 
première  étude  d'ensemble  sur  le  Liber  creaturarum  (ou  Scientia  libri  creaturarum), 
cet  ouvrage  est  divisé  en  deux  parties,  la  première  étant  une  recherche  bio- 
bibliographique, la  seconde,  une  mise  en  évidence  et  une  évaluation  des  "sources  de 
la  pensée  philosophique"  du  maître  en  théologie. 

La  première  partie  présente  la  vie,  1  '  oeuvre  et  le  milieu  culturel  du  penseur  catalan 
et  fournit  un  tableau  bref  mais  complet  de  tous  les  renseignements  sur  sa  vie  ainsi 
qu'une  liste  exhaustive  de  tous  les  manuscrits  authentiques  du  Liber  creaturarum,  de 
ses  traductions,  de  sa  présence  tant  dans  la  pensée  théologique  que  philosophique  de 
la  fin  du  Moyen  Âge  et  de  la  Renaissance,  ainsi  que  du  milieu  intellectuel  responsable 
de  sa  genèse.  L'auteur  examine  aussi  les  documents  qu'il  a  découverts  et  qui 
confirment  le  fait  que  Sebond  était  recteur  à  l'Université  de  Toulouse  en  1433-1434. 

Dès  r  avant-propos,  la  pensée  de  Sebond  est  placée  "dans  la  ligne  de  1  '  augustinisme 
médiéval,  avec  une  position  originale  au  sein  de  ce  courant  de  pensée"  (p.  5).  En  effet, 
dans  la  seconde  partie  de  son  livre,  Jaume  de  Puig  étudie  les  sources  de  la  pensée  de 
Sebond,  place  le  théologien  de  Toulouse  dans  une  tradition  philosophique  et  évalue 
son  oeuvre  comme  philosophie  et  théologie.  L'auteur  appelle  la  pensée  de  Sebond 
tantôt  "théologie  axée  sur  l'homme"  (p.  95),  tantôt  philosophie  de  l'homme,  scientia 
de  homine  (p.  101),  l'homme  néanmoins  n'étant  pas  "mesure  de  toutes  choses"  selon 
la  formule  de  Protagoras:  "maître  Ramon  ne  fait  pas  de  l'homme  la  mesure  de  toutes 
choses"  (p.  222). 

Pendant  ce  "temps  de  crise"  (p.  74),  temps  où  "les  esprits  tendent  vers  le 
scepticisme"  (p.  69),  la  pensée  de  Sebond  se  construit  sur  ce  que  tout  homme  peut  lire 
dans  le  Livre  des  créatures.  S'il  est  à  la  fois  chrétien  et  philosophe,  le  lecteur  peut 
déchiffrer  les  signes  de  ce  "livre,"  car  il  aura  recours  autant  à  la  révélation  et  à  la  foi 
(p.  99)  qu'à  la  raison.  Enfin,  l'homme  est  créé  à  l'aide  de  ce  livre,  qui  est  "connaturel" 
(p.  96)  à  son  lecteur.  "Livre  consubstantiel  à  son  auteur,"  dira  Montaigne  de  ses  Essais, 
dans  "Du  démentir." 

Jaume  de  Puig  intitule  la  seconde  partie  "Description  du  Scientia  libri 
creaturarum"  Après  avoir  souligné  le  rôle  de  l'homme,  qui  est  "pour  lui-même  un 
inconnu"  (p.  105),  il  présente  les  sources  "externes,"  en  s' appuyant  sur  "l'affaire 
Turmeda."  Or,  ce  qu'il  y  a  vraiment  d'intéressant  ici,  c'est  que  selon  Anselme 
Turmeda,  l'homme  n'est  pas  seulement  une  créature  parmi  les  créatures,  mais  en  plus 
d'être  dépouillé  de  la  grâce  divine,  il  est  inférieur.  Par  conséquent,  on  pourrait  avancer 
r  hypothèse  que  dans  1'  "Apologie,"  lorsque  Montaigne  critique  indirectement  le  Livre 
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des  créatures,  il  s'aligne  avec  ce  chrétien  converti  à  la  religion  musulmane  —  à 
supposer  qu'  il  l' ait  lu  — ,  inversant  ainsi  les  arguments  du  théologien  catholique.  Enfin 
le  dernier  chapitre  de  la  seconde  partie  porte  sur  les  sources  "internes":  c'  est  le  chapitre 
le  plus  long  (il  occupe  la  moitié  de  l'ouvrage)  et  le  plus  substantiel. 

Sebond  ne  cite  personne  et  même  il  promet  au  lecteur  de  ne  pas  alléguer  les 
docteurs.  Mais  Jaume  de  Puig  démontre  que  le  Liber  creaturarum,  "tout  en  proclamant 
qu'il  ne  va  pas  citer  d'autorités,  s'en  trouve  pourtant  bourré"  (p.  231).  Parmi  les 
philosophes  chrétiens  qui  ont  influencé  Raimond  Sebond  se  trouvent  des  cas  aussi 
divergents  que  l'alchimiste  Raymond  Lulle,  le  mystique  saint  Bernard,  saint  Thomas 
d'Aquin  et  son  adversaire  Duns  Scot.  Toutefois  la  tradition  dans  laquelle  se  place 
délibérément  Sebond  est  l'augustinisme.  Ses  pensées  les  plus  importantes  suivent 
cette  tradition:  la  distinction  scientia-sapientia,  la  connaissance  de  soi,  la  situation  de 
l'homme  dans  l'Être,  les  rapports  foi -raison  sont  autant  de  traces  laissées  par  la 
connaissance  profonde — quoique  par  des  "sources  interposées"  (p.  148) — d'Augustin. 
Et  non  seulement  l'univers  est  plein  de  symboles  —  "un  temple  très  saint,"  dira 
Montaigne  dans  1' "Apologie"  — ,  mais  selon  Augustin  et  Sebond  l'homme  y  est  le 
signe  principal.  Le  monde  est  donc  une  Écriture  ou  un  hiéroglyphe  et  le  philosophe 
chrétien  un  vates  ou  un  archéologue  de  la  connaissance. 

Pour  établir  les  rapports  entre  Lulle  et  Sebond,  Jaume  de  Puig  étudie  les  affinités 
avec  les  lullistes,  même  postérieurs  à  son  auteur.  Il  examine  également  l'influence 
probable  du  théologien  mystique  de  Gerson,  qui,  dans  son  Contra  Raymundum  Lulli, 
condamne  chez  le  Docteur  illuminé  le  rôle  primordial  de  la  raison  en  matière  de  foi. 
Si  nous  acceptons  l'hypothèse  —  d'ailleurs  bien  documentée  —  de  l'auteur  de  la 
présente  étude  (pp.  222-232),  nous  sommes  obligés  de  relire  r"Apologie  de  Raimond 
Sebond"  à  la  lumière  de  ces  rapprochements.  Les  rapports  foi-raison  s'avèrent  très 
complexes  chez  Sebond,  puisque,  comme  le  constate  de  Puig,  "les  sources  de  Ramon 
Sibiuda  sont  aussi  ses  complices"  (p.  232). 

À  saint  Anselme,  qu'il  connaissait  très  bien,  Sebond  emprunte  et  des  arguments 
pour  ses  spéculations  rationnelles  sur  la  foi,  par  exemple  sur  la  Trinité,  et  l'argument 
contraire:  à  savoir  qu'il  existe  des  idées  que  la  raison  ne  pourrait  concevoir.  Chez  saint 
Bernard,  Sebond  trouve  la  notion  de  nosce  te  ipsum  —  Socrate  complété  par  saint  Paul 
—  sans  partager  son  mysticisme.  Hugues  de  Saint- Victor  lui  donne  la  notion 
augustinienne  du  monde  présenté  comme  un  livre  et  des  créatures  comme  des  lettres 
qu'il  faut  lire  pour  connaître  Dieu,  et  chez  Richard  de  Saint- Victor  la  connaissance  de 
soi  comme  escalier  pour  s'élever  jusqu'à  Dieu. 

Jaume  de  Puig  pose  les  questions:  pourquoi  ces  auteurs,  pourquoi  ces  textes,  pour 
placer  enfin  le  Liber  creaturarum  dans  le  contexte  de  l'humanisme  catalan  du 
quinzième  siècle?  Il  devient  clair  que  Sebond  veut  surtout  combattre  le  scepticisme  de 
son  époque. 

Le  livre  de  de  Puig  devient  plus  synthétique  à  mesure  qu'il  avance.  L'auteur 
étudie  la  genèse  de  la  pensée  de  Sebond,  la  situant  "dans  le  courant  apologétique 
médiéval"  (p.  121  ).  La  grande  différence  entre  Sebond  et  les  docteurs  évoqués  est  que 
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les  docteurs  ont  la  théologie  comme  point  de  départ,  tandis  que  Sebond  créé  sa 
théologie  en  déchiffrant  le  livre  du  monde  (p.  196);  quant  à  l'originalité  du  maître  en 
théologie,  elle  consiste  surtout  dans  le  fait  qu'il  dégage  une  philosophie  de  l'homme 
in  quantum  homo  est  (p.  234).  Par  contre,  il  n'y  a  pas  de  problématique  philosophique 
moderne  dans  le  L/77ercrea/MrarMm,  Sebond  ne  s'intéressant  qu'à  "la  fm  de  l'homme,'* 
domaine  partagé  par  la  philosophie  et  la  théologie  (pp.  234-236).  Il  s'agit  donc  d'une 
philosophie  de  la  religion  et  non  d'une  theologia  naturalis  (p.  236).  Le  Liber 
creaturarum  est  une  théologie  dont  la  source  principale  est  la  raison,  autrement  dit,  pas 
tant  théologie  naturelle  que  spéculation  (p.  192).  L'oeuvre  de  Sebond  est  une  lecture 
active  du  livre  des  créatures,  lecture  qui  aboutit  à  une  dialectique  entre  la  foi  et  la  raison, 
où  la  foi  guide  et  la  raison  questionne  (p.  193). 

Le  travail  de  Jaume  de  Puig  s'inscrit  dans  le  cadre  des  recherches  d'Etienne 
Gilson  —  souvent  cité  — ,  qui  soulignent  l'aspect  ontologique  et  essentialiste  de  la 
création.  Et  quoique  l'auteur  examine  Sebond  et  ses  sources  moins  en  exégète  qu'en 
chercheur  —  il  cite  souvent  des  textes  sans  commentaire  — ,  il  offre,  dans  ses  petites 
conclusions,  de  nombreuses  explications  qui  illuminent  le  texte  du  théologien. 

Admirable  par  son  immense  savoir  et  son  ampleur,  ainsi  que  par  sa  méthodologie 
rigoureuse,  comme  par  exemple  sa  distinction  entre  philosophie  et  théologie  (p.  206), 
ce  livre  est  écrit  pour  des  spécialistes  et  se  veut  apparemment  livre  de  référence,  car 
non  seulement  il  y  a  des  listes  complètes  des  manuscrits  et  des  traductions,  mais  les 
textes  de  Sebond  et  de  ses  sources  ne  sont  donnés  qu'en  latin. 

Après  cette  étude  d' une  vaste  érudition,  il  est  essentiel  de  réexaminer  Montaigne. 
La  question  de  la  connaissance  de  soi  semble  maintenant  être  inspirée  presque  autant 
du  "socratisme  chrétien"  que  de  l'Antiquité.  La  notion  d'expérience  devient  en  plus 
la  connaissance  intime  de  la  création.  Le  livre  du  monde  que  lit  l'élève  dans  "De 
l'institution  des  enfans"  acquiert  presque  un  sens  métaphysique,  en  dépit  du  fait  que 
Sebond  suit  un  mouvement  contraire:  chez  Montaigne  il  n'y  a  pas  d'itinéraire  de  la 
philosophie  à  la  religion.  Mais  surtout  c'est  le  rapport  entre  foi  et  raison  qui  doit  être 
réévalué.  Une  comparaison  avec  Montaigne  s' impose  grâce  à  ce  livre  bien  documenté. 

ZOÉ  SAMARAS,  Université  Aristote  (Thessalonique) 
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Arthur  P.  Monahan.  From  Personal  Duties  Towards  Personal  Rights:  Late 
Medieval  and  Early  Modern  Political  Thought,  1300-1600.  Montreal  and 
Kingston:  McGill-Queen's  University  Press,  1994.  Pp.  xxvi,  445. 

This  volume  is  the  second  in  a  series  by  Monahan  chronicling  the  history  of  political 
thought  in  western  Europe.  Although  the  subtide  indicates  that  this  is  supposed  to  be 
a  broad  history  of  political  thought  covering  the  period,  1 300-1600,  that  is  not  the  case. 
This  is  a  group  of  thematic  approaches  to  Renaissance  and  Reformation  intellectual 
history  that,  while  having  some  interesting  aspects,  is  not  a  comprehensive  study.  To 
understand  the  problems  of  From  Personal  Duties  Towards  Personal  Rights,  you  must 
put  it  into  the  context  of  Monahan' s  overall  series. 

According  to  the  introduction,  there  is  at  least  one  further  volume  planned  in  the 
series  that  began  with  Consent,  Coercion  and  Limit:  The  Medieval  Origins  of 
Parliamentary  Democracy  (1987).  This  first  work  examined  the  medieval  poHtical 
tradition,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  twelfth  through  fourteenth  centuries.  Monahan' s 
theme,  as  stated  in  the  subtitle,  was  to  trace  the  development  of  parliamentary 
democracy,  not  to  survey  the  entire  medieval  political  tradition.  Consent,  Coercion 
and  Limit  covered  a  considerable  amount  of  material  that  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  appear  in  the  second  book,  so  scholars  who  are  not  aware  of  Monahan's 
first  volume  would  find  some  disturbing  lacunae  if  the  second  volume  is  read  alone. 
(For  instance,  Marsilius  of  Padua,  who  appears  as  a  marginal  figure  in  From  Personal 
Duties  Towards  Personal  Rights,  is  featured  prominently  along  with  other  fourteenth- 
century  thinkers  in  the  penultimate  section  of  Consent,  Coercion  and  Limit). 

Similarly,  as  Monahan  intends  to  continue  this  series  in  a  third  volume  "whose 
primary  focus  will  be  theories  of  policy  that  are  recognizably  'scientific'"  (p.  1 1)  the 
cut-off  date  of  1600  is  deceptive.  Some  important  figures  from  the  sixteenth  century, 
Jean  Bodin  among  them,  are  absent  from  this  study.  While  the  author's  justification 
for  doing  so  seems  sound,  their  absence  is  unexpected  given  the  tide's  promise. 

From  Personal  Duties  Towards  Personal  Rights  also  lacks  the  sharp  focus  of  the 
first  volume.  Where  earlier  Monahan  kept  to  the  history  of  parliamentary  democracy, 
in  this  volume  he  attempts  to  cover  a  number  of  approaches.  He  has  abandoned  the 
chronological  approach  of  Consent,  Coercion  and  Limit,  where  he  treated  the 
parliamentary  thinkers  century  by  century.  From  Personal  Duties  Towards  Personal 
Rights  favours  a  multi-thematic  treatment  of  the  material.  Topics  including  civic 
republicanism,  constitutionalism  and  the  Reformation  are  useful  organizing  principles 
for  the  chapters,  though,  as  Monahan  admits,  there  are  awkward  gaps  left  to  fill,  as 
evinced  by  the  separate  section  devoted  to  the  Spanish  neo-scholasdcs  such  as  Vitoria 
and  Suarez  while  also  attempting  to  integrate  humanist  Juan  Luis  Vives  into  the  same 
analysis  —  a  less-than-successful  proposition.  Discussion  of  a  few  individual  thinkers 
and  their  works  constitutes  the  bulk  of  each  section,  after  Monahan  provides  a  broad 
context  for  that  school  of  political  thought.  By  arranging  his  material  in  thematic 
sections,  Monahan  categorizes  the  political  thinkers  into  pigeonholes  which  are  not 
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always  a  comfortable  fit  but  at  least  are  easy  to  access  for  the  philosophers  he  has 
included.  However,  while  the  introduction  and  conclusion  try  to  unite  the  book  through 
the  themes  of  duties  and  rights,  that  does  not  come  through  clearly  in  the  text  itself. 
Without  a  clear  focus  on  a  single  theme  or  a  well-developed  sense  of  survey, 
Monahan's  work  emerges  more  as  a  set  of  barely  connected  studies  than  a  monograph. 

He  should  be  commended,  however,  for  some  of  the  ways  in  which  From 
Personal  Duties  Towards  Personal  Rights  revitalizes  the  history  of  early  modem 
political  thought  by  challenging  assumptions  and  standing  categories.  The  increased 
emphasis  on  the  Spanish  thinkers,  for  example,  takes  issue  with  the  grandmaster  of 
historico-political  study,  Quentin  Skinner,  whose  two-volume  The  Foundation  of 
Modem  Political  Thought  (1978)  remains  the  standard  for  Renaissance  and  Reforma- 
tion studies.  Skinner  had  emphasized  the  Spanish  writers'  reactions  against  Lutheran- 
ism  in  studying  their  works;  by  treating  them  separately  and  on  their  own  terms, 
Monahan  makes  a  good  case  that  "the  members  of  the  Spanish  neo-scholastic  school 
may  not  all  have  been  as  single-mindedly  motivated  in  their  political  thinking  by 
opposition  to  Reformation  theology  and  political  doctrine  as  he  implies"  (p.  130).  In 
most  other  matters,  however,  Monahan  concurs  with  or  expands  upon  Skinner's 
treatment. 

Where  Skinner  and  Monahan  differ  most  dramatically  is  not  in  the  treatment  of 
these  neo-scholastics,  but  in  larger  issues  of  scope  and  weight.  Monahan's  theme, 
tracing  a  progression  from  obligation  to  opportunism  in  the  political  arena,  has  meant 
that  some  figures  and  philosophies  are  ignored  or  given  short  shrift.  England's 
contribution  is  subsumed  into  a  discussion  of  Richard  Hooker  (pp.  273-293),  with  no 
attention  given  to  other  important  figures  such  as  John  Fortescue  and  Thomas  Smith. 
Monahan  obviously  hopes  to  make  up  this  lack  in  his  astonishing  bibliography  which 
accounts  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  book's  length.  The  bibliography  is  extensive, 
giving  citations  for  Fortescue,  Smith  and  others  who  figure  little  in  the  body  of 
Monahan's  work.  Unfortunately,  the  same  care  lavished  on  the  bibliography  is  not 
evident  in  the  index,  where  careless  errors  emerge  (as  in  the  creation  of  George  Trevor- 
Report  from  a  misread  footnote  on  p.  121)  and  the  scope  is  limited. 

However,  when  taken  on  the  terms  which  Monahan  lays  out  in  his  introduction, 
as  a  thematic  approach  to  several  topics  in  the  political  thought  of  western  Europe  from 
the  Renaissance  into  the  Reformation,  From  Personal  Duties  Towards  Personal 
Rights  can  be  a  useful  book.  Monahan's  treatment  of  individual  figures  such  as  Pierre 
d'Ailly,  Francisco  de  Vitoria  and  Philippe  du  Plessis  Mornay  is  insightful  and 
informative.  His  rehabilitation  of  the  Spanish  neo-scholastics  is  the  most  exciting  part 
of  the  work.  But  if  the  reader  seeks  a  comprehensive  guide  to  European  political 
thought  for  this  period,  he  or  she  is  better  advised  to  look  elsewhere. 

JANICE  LTEDL,  Laurentian  University 
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Berriot,  François.  Spiritualités,  hétérodoxies  et  imaginaires;  études  sur  le 
Moyen  Age  et  la  Renaissance.  Saint-Étienne:  Publications  de  l'Université  de 
Saint-Étienne,  1994.  Pp.  420. 

François  Berriot  a  réuni,  dans  cet  ouvrage,  30  articles  de  son  cru  publiés  entre  1977  et 
1994  dans  diverses  revues  savantes.  Spiritualités,  hétérodoxies  et  imaginaires;  études 
sur  le  Moyen  Age  et  la  Renaissance  s'éloigne  pourtant  de  l'orthodoxie  de  tels  recueils. 
L' auteur  d'Athéismes  et  athéistes  au  XVr  siècle  en  France  (Lille,  1 976)  et  l'éditeur  du 
Colloque  entre  sept  sçavans  de  Jean  Bodin  (Genève,  1984)  offre  en  fait  peut-être  trop 
humblement  aux  étudiants  et  aux  jeunes  chercheurs  des  articles  fort  bien  étoffés  et 
présentés.  Les  enjeux  de  ses  propos  sont  clairs,  les  présentations  historiques  et 
bibliographiques  éclairantes  et  les  résumés  des  contenus  des  ouvrages  rares  ou  des 
manuscrits  —  ou  même  de  l'interprétation  écrite  d'une  tapisserie  (cf.  "La  Tapisserie 
crestienne  manuscrite  de  Jean  Germain,  fresque  sociale  et  culturelle  (1457),"  pp.  65- 
80)  —  sont  bien  intégrés  aux  démonstrations.  Finalement,  notes  et  références  sont 
abondantes  et  privilégient  les  sources,  parfois  au  détriment  des  panoramas  des 
imaginaires  déjà  tracés  par  les  historiens  des  mentalités.  En  fait,  c'est  dans  cet  effort 
de  relire  manuscrits  et  ouvrages  rares  sans  succomber  à  la  facilité  de  notre  regard 
moderne  que  réside  l'essence  même  de  l'ouvrage  de  Berriot;  la  longue  enquête  des 
imaginaires  des  hétérodoxies  ne  peut  qu'opposer  une  résistance  à  nos  lectures  trop 
facilement  consensuelles  des  écrits  de  l'Europe  pré-moderne. 

Nous  ne  tenterons  pas  d'effectuer  un  résumé  des  30  articles  que  compte  cet 
ouvrage,  mais  noterons  avant  tout  la  richesse  des  17  articles  qui  constituent  les  deux 
sections  centrales  du  livre:  "Un  autre  message  de  la  spiritualité:  l'Islam"  (pp.  1 1 5-233) 
et  "De  la  spiritualité  à  l'hétérodoxie"  (pp.  237-342).  Le  lecteur  pourra  à  la  fois  y 
retrouver  des  "valeurs  sûres,"  c'est-à-dire  des  articles  abordant  l'oeuvre  de  Jean 
Bodin,  l'Islam  et  la  liberté  de  conscience  à  la  Renaissance,  mais  aussi  une  étude  bien 
documentée  de  la  perception  de  l'Islam  dans  la  France  du  Moyen  Âge  et  de  la 
Renaissance,  qui,  lue  de  pair  avec  les  articles  de  Frank  Lestringant  sur  la  position  des 
cosmographes  sur  cette  question  offriraient  un  aperçu  fort  éclairé  de  la  question.  Enfin, 
une  perle  rare,  "Les  origines  mythiques  de  la  Corse  et  le  combat  contre  les  Maures  dans 
la  Cronica  de  Giovanni  délia  Grossa  (1464)"  (pp.  197-207),  rappelle  la  participation 
des  cultures  du  bassin  méditerranéen  et  des  "petites  littératures"  à  l'élaboration,  grâce 
au  genre  épique  médiéval  et  à  l'humanisme  naissant,  d'une  conscience  religieuse  et 
nationale.  La  Cronica  de  Giovanni  délia  Grossa  s'applique  ainsi  déjà,  à  la  fin  du 
quinzième  siècle,  à  élever  l'imaginaire  mythique  de  la  Corse  au  niveau  des  chroniques 
historiques  élaborées  par  les  grandes  puissances  continentales  sans  toutefois  négliger 
sa  "corsitude." 

Après  l'autre,  l'Islam,  c'est  l'hétérodoxie  sous  toutes  ses  formes  qu'aborde 
Berriot.  Qu'il  se  penche  sur  les  fabliaux  erotiques  de  Gautier  Le  Leu  dont  il  tente 
d'établir  les  enjeux  parodiques  ou  "pseudo-naturalistes,"  ou  sur  les  procès  d'athéisme 
(notamment  les  affaires  Journet  et  Gruet),  Berriot  semble  mettre  en  sourdine  le 
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traditionnel  commentaire  de  document  historique  pour  susciter  un  véritable  dialogue 
avec  les  voix  oubliées,  réprimées  ou  simplement  négligées  par  notre  positivisme.  C'est 
peut-être  après  tout  ce  contre-interrogatoire  que  l'auteur  fera  subir  aux  documents  ou 
aux  faits  qui  sera  d'un  enseignement  précieux  pour  le  chercheur.  Amené  à  imaginer 
la  part  de  l' invention  et  de  la  réalité,  dans  le  procès  d'athéisme  de  Gruet  (  1 547- 1 550), 
par  exemple,  le  lecteur,  guidé  par  le  spécialiste,  en  viendra  à  croire  que  même  une 
machination,  des  aveux  obtenus  sous  la  torture  et  de  faux  témoignages  n'auraient  pu 
au  fond  conduire  à  l'invention  des  "intollerables  blasphemes"  reproduits  dans  les 
archives.  La  voix  de  r"athéiste"  Jacques  Gruet,  exécuté  vers  1547  à  Genève  ne  s'est 
donc  ni  éteinte  avec  sa  mort  ni  avec  l'autodafé,  en  1550,  des  feuillets  blasphématoires 
retrouvés  chez  lui.  Toute  cette  affaire  doit  au  contraire  susciter  notre  intérêt  pour  des 
affirmations  dont  l' audace,  pour  1  '  époque  et  pour  une  ville  comme  Genève,  ne  peut  que 
surprendre.  Ce  procès,  qui  s'avère  au  fond  une  leçon  d'humilité  pour  l'historien  des 
mentalités,  prouve  une  fois  de  plus  que  l'étude  des  discours  officiels  doit  aussi 
s'accompagner,  du  moins  pour  les  périodes  historiques  qui  nous  intéressent,  d'un 
examen  serré  de  certains  documents  condamnatoires  qui  en  disent  bien  plus  qu'ils  ne 
le  laissent  d'abord  entendre. 

Une  dernière  section  intitulée  "Songes  et  signes  de  l'imaginaire"  vient  clore  le 
recueil  et  complète,  en  quelque  sorte,  les  premiers  articles  du  livre  portant  sur  la 
spiritualité  chrétienne.  Ce  dernier  volet  nous  rappelle,  en  fin  de  parcours,  que  les  signes 
de  r  imaginaire  et  les  clés  de  songes  peuvent  être  aussi  révélateurs  des  mentalités  et  des 
imaginaires  que  les  exemples  de  pratiques  religieuses.  Notons  tout  de  même  la  qualité 
et  l'originalité  des  articles  "Le  merveilleux  dans  les  clés  des  songes  à  la  fin  du  Moyen 
Âge"  (pp.  357-368)  et  "Clés  des  songes  françaises  à  la  Renaissance"  (pp.  369-38 1  )  qui 
pourraient  servir  de  bonne  illustration  à  la  fois  des  croyances  en  l'oniromancie  au 
Moyen  Âge  et  à  la  Renaissance,  et  d'une  méthode  originale  de  saisie  des  limites  de 
l'imaginaire  social  via  l'étude  de  l'épistémè  du  rêve. 

En  somme,  l'ouvrage  de  François  Berriot  se  veut  plus  qu'un  manuel  pouvant 
servir  d'exemple  aux  jeunes  chercheurs,  mais  bien  un  recueil  d'articles  qui  donne  à 
penser  et  à  réfléchir  quant  à  la  jonction  qui  pourra  éventuellement  s'opérer  entre  les 
études  des  mentalités  et  des  imaginaires,  et  les  commentaires  historiques  et  génétiques 
du  texte  d'archivé,  du  livre  rare  ou  du  manuscrit.  Le  regroupement  des  articles  effectué 
par  Berriot  se  veut  révélateur  d'une  pensée  en  mouvement  qui  nous  donnera  un  jour, 
nous  l'espérons,  un  ouvrage  d'ensemble  sur  les  imaginaires  des  hétérodoxies  au 
Moyen  Âge  et  à  la  Renaissance. 

GUY  POIRIER,  Simon  Fraser  University 
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Lawrence  Manley.  Literature  and  Culture  in  Early  Modem  London.  Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge  University  Press,  1995.  Pp.  xvi,  603. 

This  immensely  long  and  highly  ambitious  work  sets  out  to  study  the  political, 
economic  and  social  development  of  London  "in  relation  to  the  production  of  literary 
works"  from  Thomas  More' s  Utopia  in  the  early  sixteenth  century  to  John  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost  and  Paradise  Regained  in  the  later  seventeenth  century.  "In  examining 
the  literary  and  cultural  dimensions  of  these  changes,"  Manley  distinguishes  three 
periods:  the  years  up  to  1550,  the  first  phase  of  London's  "disruptive  emergence  from 
the  late  medieval  landscape";  the  years  1550  to  1620  that  saw  the  "re-orientation  of 
London's  markets";  and  the  years  after  1620  when  literature  was  produced  "within  the 
framework  of  a  nascent  mercantilism,  an  emerging  metropolitanism,  and  a  declining 
political  and  religious  consensus."  The  point  is  "a  mode  of  historical  enquiry  more 
fully  theorized  —  from  the  socio-economic  and  literary  standpoint  —  than  has 
commonly  been  the  case  in  the  New  Historicism"  (pp.  11-13).  By  theory  Manley 
apparently  means  a  kind  of  Marxism  that  combines  the  interpretations  of  Maurice 
Dobb,  Paul  Sweezy,  John  Merrington  and  Perry  Anderson,  dating  from  the  1940s  to 
the  1970s,  with  the  more  recent  work  of  Robert  Brenner.  In  these  works  Manley  finds 
evidence  for  a  "systematically  overdetermined  nature  of  the  historical  process,"  a 
process  in  which  London  plays  a  key  role  in  the  transition  from  feudalism  to  capitalism 
by  conditioning  the  development  of  an  absolute  Tudor  state,  which  in  turn  continued 
"the  power  of  the  feudal  aristocracy  in  a  new  form,"  one  in  which  "the  paradoxes  of 
this  historically  overdetermined  situation  are  embodied  in  the  literature  of  London  as 
fruitful  interchanges  between  courtly  and  urban  modes"  (pp.  13-14). 

This  framework  leads  to  some  startling  judgments.  The  reader  is  told,  for 
example,  that  the  new  Tudor  state  "extended  the  authority  of  the  feudal  aristocracy  — 
increasingly  merged  with  a  patrician  merchant  class  —  to  extract  a  surplus  by  legal 
means"  (p.  70),  a  merger  that  would  have  surprised  both  the  Tudor  aristocracy  and  the 
London  merchant  class.  In  fact,  feudal  and  neofeudal  are  used  more  or  less  inter- 
changeably and  sometimes  in  a  fashion  that  defies  comprehension:  "As  in  descriptions 
of  London,  Where  the  negotiation  of  neofeudal  compromise  through  the  transhistorical 
appeal  of  communal  persona  and  gender  yielded  finally  to  a  sense  of  historicized 
personhood  and  alienation  from  the  monster  city,  the  ceremonies  of  London  led  finally 
toward  innovations  .  .  ."  (p.  292). 

History  is  not  Manley' s  strong  suit.  For  example,  in  discussing  CockLoreU'sBote 
(c.  1 5 1 0)  it  is  argued  that  the  poem  "establishes  a  profound  connection  between  the  in- 
law freedoms  of  the  municipality  and  the  outlaw  license  of  the  suburban  underworld," 
"with  London's  unregulated  suburban  liberties"  (p.  81),  but  in  1510  the  liberties  were 
still  the  sites  of  monastic  establishments  —  Blackfriars,  Greyfriars,  the  Charterhouse 
—  and  as  Manley  himself  recognizes,  the  poem  makes  no  distinction  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  City  and  suburbs.  In  his  discussion  of  the  mid-century  crisis,  Manley 
states  categorically  that  "for  Robert  Crowley,  as  for  most  of  his  contemporaries,  the 
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problem  was  epitomized  by  London"  (p.  96),  but  then  goes  on  to  quote  from  Crowley's 
The  Way  to  Wealth,  in  which  the  evils  of  rural  capitalism  —  of  grazers,  enclosers, 
forestallers,  and  rack-renters  —  receive  more  attention  than  those  of  London,  not 
surprising  in  a  work  written  in  the  aftermath  of  the  peasant  revolts  of  the  previous 
summer.  Later,  both  Thomas  Starkey  and  Sir  Thomas  Smith  are  referred  to  as  court 
humanists,  commenting  on  the  mid-Tudor  crisis  (p.  107),  but  whereas  Sir  Thomas 
Smith's  work  dates  from  the  mid-century,  Starkey' s  dates  from  the  1530s,  the  decade 
of  Henry  VIII'  s  break  with  Rome.  Manley  is  not,  of  course,  a  historian,  and  it  is  perhaps 
unfair  to  take  him  to  task  for  factual  mistakes  and  odd  historical  judgments.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  surprising  to  read  such  peculiar  statements  as  "upon  the  death  of  a  monarch, 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  became  the  highest  ranking  officer  in  the  kingdom"  (p.  29), 
or  the  reference  to  the  "lowly"  Clothworkers  (p.  291),  a  livery  company  which  was  in 
fact  one  of  the  richer  of  the  great  Twelve.  Or  again,  that  "the  economic  decline  of  the 
provincial  towns,  like  the  Reformation  itself,  was  in  many  ways  a  manifestation  of 
London's  relative  advance  in  political  and  economic  strength"  (p.  265),  a  judgment 
questionable  on  both  counts,  for  the  declining  fortunes  of  such  towns  as  Coventry 
reached  their  nadir  in  the  1520s  before  the  Reformation,  to  say  nothing  of  the  period 
of  London's  spectacular  growth,  which  occurred  a  generation  later.  As  his  footnotes 
testify,  Manley  has  read  extensively  in  the  historical  literature,  and  it  is  in  the  light  of 
that  reading  that  these  misunderstandings  come  as  a  surprise. 

Even  if  the  historical  framework  is  questionable  both  in  detail  and  in  general, 
Manley  is  surely  right  in  arguing  for  the  increasing  role  of  London  in  the  generation 
of  English  early  modem  culture.  If  one  perseveres  past  the  jargon  (alterity,  semic, 
liminal,  dialogic,  transgressive,  and  the  like),  past  the  apparently  obligatory  references 
to  Baudrillard,  Bourdieu,  and  Jameson,  and  past  such  rhetorical  excesses  as  that 
"London's  theatres  were,  in  effect,  haunted  houses,  heterocosmic  spaces  where  rival 
traditions,  values,  and  generic  expectations  acted  as  spectral  antagonists,  undermining 
the  claims  of  any  play  or  repertory  to  represent  or  interpret  society  with  authoritative 
force"  (p.  437),  there  are  readings  of  particular  works  and  interpretations  of  general 
literary  trends  that  are  both  challenging  and  stimulating.  One  may  question  whether 
in  More' s  Utopia  "expropriation  is  instated  as  a  natural  human  norm"  (p.  49),  or 
whether  in  city  comedies  the  basis  of  human  relationships  is  seen  to  be  "fundamentally 
exploitational"  (p.  439),  but  such  judgments  do  make  one  rethink  what  one  thinks  one 
knows  about  Book  11  of  the  Utopia  or  the  plays  of  Dekker  or  Hey  wood.  And  beyond 
the  detailed  analysis  and  insights,  there  is  the  challenge  represented  by  such  a  massive 
attempt  to  read  so  much  of  the  culture  of  the  era  from  1500  to  1700  as  influenced  by, 
representative  of,  or  responsive  to  the  spectacular  growth  of  metropolitan  London. 
There  is  surely  enough  truth  in  that  proposition  to  send  us  back  to  this  study,  warts  and 
all,  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

PAUL  S.  SEAVER,  Stanford  University 


Announcements 
Annonces 


International  Courtly  Literature 

The  Ninth  triennial  congress  of  the  International  Courtly  Literature  Society  will  be 
held,  July  25-30, 1998,  at  the  University  of  British  Columbia.  Proposals  for  papers  and 
sessions  are  welcome  in  areas  such  as  palaeography,  manuscript  studies,  editions, 
courtly  literature,  medieval  and  modern  translations,  redefining  genres,  music  and 
poetry,  computer  analysis  and  philology,  mysticism,  performance  of  courtly  literature, 
intertextuality.  For  more  information,  please  contact:  Prof.  Nancy  Frelick,  Department 
of  French,  University  of  British  Columbia,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia  V6T  1W5. 
E-mail:  frelick@unixg.ubc.ca. 

John  Foxe 

"John  Foxe  and  His  World"  is  the  theme  of  the  Third  International  John  Foxe 
Colloquium  to  be  held  29  April  -  1  May,  1999  at  Ohio  State  University.  Papers  and 
panel  proposals  are  welcome.  Please  write  to  Prof.  John  N.  King  or  Christopher 
Highley,  Department  of  English,  Ohio  State  University,  164  West  17th  Avenue, 
Columbus,  Ohio  43210-1370,  USA.  E-mail:  highley.l@osu.edu. 

Neo-Latin  Studies 

The  tenth  congress  of  the  International  Association  for  Neo-Latin  Studies  will  be 
held  at  the  Fundacion  Cultural  Santa  Teresa,  in  Avila,  Spain  on  4-9  August  1997.  For 
more  information,  please  contact  Prof.  Jenaro  Costas  Rodriguez,  UNED  Rectorado, 
c/Bravo  Murillo  38,  28040  Madrid,  Spain. 
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Early  Modern  Women:  Crossing  Boundaries 

A  conference  entitled  "Attending  to  Early  Modern  Women:  Crossing  Boundaries"  will 
be  held  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  6-9  November  1997.  For  information  on  the 
program,  please  contact  Prof.  Susan  Jenson,  Center  for  Renaissance  and  Baroque  Studies, 
0139  Taliaferro  Hall,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Maryland  20742,  USA. 

Thomas  More  in  his  Time 

A  colloquium  on  Thomas  More  in  his  time:  Renaissance  Humanism  and  Renaissance 
Law  will  be  held  August  9-16, 1997  at  Maynooth  College,  Maynooth,  Ireland.  Please 
contact:  Prof.  Thomas-  Finan,  Department  of  Ancient  Classics,  Maynooth  College, 
Maynooth,  County  Kildare,  Ireland. 

Augustine's  City  of  God 

The  27th  annual  medieval  workshop  on  the  subject  of  Augustine's  City  of  God  "will  be 
held,  September  18-20,  1997  at  the  University  of  British  Columbia.  For  information, 
please  write  to  Prof.  Mark  Vessey,  Department  of  English,  University  of  British 
Columbia,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia  V6T  IZl.  E-mail:  mvessey@unixg.ubc.ca. 

Réformes  et  Réformation 

Un  colloque  intitulé  "Réformes,  Réformation  et  vie  des  arts"  aura  lieu,  du  6  au  10 
octobre  1997,  à  l'Université  de  Montpellier.  Prière  de  communiquer  avec  M.  Michel 
Péronnet,  UFRd'Histoire,  Université  de  Montpellier  ni,B.P.  5043, 34032Montpellier 
Cedex,  France. 

Women  and  Literary  History 

A  conference  of  the  Orlando  Project,  which  is  producing  the  first  history  of  women's 
writing  in  the  British  Isles,  to  be  held  on  11-13  September  1997  at  the  University  of 
Alberta.  For  information,  please  write  to  Prof.  Inge  Brown,  The  Orlando  Project,  3-5 
Humanities  Centre,  University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  Alberta  T6G  2E5.  E-mail: 
orl  ando  .proj  ect  @  ualberta.ca. 

Friars  and  Jews 

A  conference  entitled  "The  Friars  and  the  Jews  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renais- 
sance" is  to  be  held  on  26-28  October  1997  at  St.  Louis  University.  Please  write  to  Prof. 
Philip  Gavitt,  Center  for  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Studies,  St.  Louis  University, 
3663  Lindell  Boulevard,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63103-3342,  USA. 
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EDITORIAL 


Pour  cette  parution  de  Renaissance 
et  Réforme,  nous  vous  invitons  à  lire  de 
manière  exceptionnelle  deux  textes  sur 
Marguerite  de  Navarre.  Cela  n*est  guère 
un  hasard,  puisqu'une  part  importante 
des  écrits  actuels  sur  la  Renaissance 
française  porte  sur  Toeuvre  complexe  de 
cette  écrivaine  encore  récemment 
totalement  absente  des  manuels  de 
littérature.  Laura  Doyle  Gates  et  Marie 
Claude  Malenfant  s'inscrivent  ici  dans 
des  approches  complémentaires  dans  leur 
étude  respective  du  stéréotype  sexuel. 
C'est  d'ailleurs  par  le  biais  de  la  marque 
et  du  stéréotype  que  se  rejoignent 
également  les  textes  de  Lloyd  Edward 
Kermode  sur  les  représentations  du  Juif 
usurier  dans  le  théâtre  de  Marston  et 
Haughton,  et  celui  de  J.  Christopher 
Warner  sur  le  contrôle  politique  de  la 
représentation  sous  le  règne  d' Henri  VIO. 
Il  est  difficile,  pourtant,  de  saisir 
adéquatement  les  structures  idéologiques 
de  la  représentation  pour  l'époque 
antérieure.  Sans  l'irradiation  des  mass- 
média,  dans  une  société  étanchément 
compartimentée,  l'image  renaissante 
n'avait  sans  doute  ni  l'unité,  ni  la  diffu- 
sion qu'elle  peut  avoir  aujourd'hui.  Le 
stéréotype  devait  donc  comporter  de 
multiples  facettes  selon  le  groupe  social 
et  la  communauté  culturelle  auquel  on 
s'adressait. 


In  this  issue  of  Renaissance  and 
Reformation  we  offer  you  two  studies  of 
Marguerite  de  Navarre's  Heptaméron. 
This  is  hardly  surprising  in  the  context  of 
the  present  research  on  the  French  Ren- 
aissance. In  fact,  a  renewed  understand- 
ing of  Marguerite  de  Navarre's  work  ap- 
pears essential  in  the  re- writing  of  a  liter- 
ary canon  which  not  so  long  ago  did  not 
even  include  the  Queen  of  Navarre's 
name.  Laura  Doyle  Gates  and  Marie 
Claude  Malenfant  adopt  a  complemen- 
tary approach  to  the  study  of  gender  stere- 
otyping in  the  stories  of  the  Heptaméron. 
Elsewhere  in  this  issue,  Frank  Lloyd 
Kermode  and  J.  Christopher  Warner  are 
also  concerned  with  questions  of  stere- 
otypes and  representations.  Kermode 
explores  the  image  of  the  usurer  Jew  in 
Marston  and  Haughton,  while  Warner 
deals  with  the  representation  of  Henry 
Vin  as  philosopher-king.  We  must  un- 
doubtedly be  careful  in  our  study  of  the 
ideological  underpinnings  of  representa- 
tion in  the  early  modem  period.  Without 
the  irradiating  effects  of  our  contempo- 
rary mass-media,  the  Renaissance  image 
could  not  have  the  same  kind  of  unifying 
and  extraordinary  importance.  Stere- 
otypes must  have  constructed  differently 
depending  on  the  social  classes  and  the 
socio-cultural  communities  involved. 
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After  Shylock:  The 
"Judaiser"  in  England 


LLOYD  EDWARD 
KERMODE 


Summary:  In  Elizabethan  England  it  was  common  to  blame  the  country's 
economic  problems  on  some  hated  Other,  in  most  cases  the  Jews  who  came  to 
represent  the  stereotypical  usurer.  This  paper  investigates  how  two  plays  — 
William  Haughton  's  Englishmen  F  or  My  Money  (1598)  and  John  Marston  's 
Jack  Drum's  Entertainment  —  comment  on  this  socio-economic  situation. 
After  establishing  the  primacy  of  the  usurer  figure  in  Haughton' s  play,  the 
paper  will  attempt  to  show  how  Marston  manipulates  earlier  iconographie 
and  dramatic  achievements  to  fore  ground  the  fear  of  usury  in  England. 

In  1 596,  Thomas  Johnson  asked  rhetorically,  "[w]hat  countrie  or  nation  in  the 
worid  is  there  at  this  présente  that  nourisheth  so  manie  Aliens  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  as  England  doth?"^  The  significant  foreign  visibility  in  the  capital 
and  major  trading  ports  of  England  at  a  time  of  economic  hardship  created  a 
volatile  atmosphere  for  satirical  writers,  who  exploited  the  long-standing 
xenophobia  of  the  English  against  their  close  neighbors  and  visitors,  mainly 
the  French  and  the  Dutch.  The  Elizabethan  Englishman  (or  the  dramatist)  who 
was  determined  to  lay  the  blame  for  England's  economic  problems  at  the  door 
of  some  hated  Other  could  trace  his  way  back  to  the  Jews,  who  had  allegedly 
instigated  usury,  the  avaricious,  unchristian  vice  of  money-breeding.  Money 
borrowed  on  usury  permitted  international  trade,  which  in  turn  encouraged  all 
manner  of  strangers  to  come  into  England,  some  to  settle.  As  a  consequence 
of  this  period  in  which  the  importance  of  tactical  trade  and  careful  use  of 
resources  were  at  a  premium,  the  Italian  (as  the  stereotypical  merchant)  and  the 
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Jew  (as  the  stereotypical  usurer)  were  added  to  the  fore  of  satirical  drama.^ 

This  paper  investigates  how  two  plays  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 
commented  on  the  development  of  this  socio-economic  situation.  The  plays 
show  how  the  trade  of  usury  came  from  abroad  to  England,  and  they  display 
stages  of  the  accompanying  metamorphosis  of  the  usurer  (or  "judaiser,"  as 
Francis  Bacon  called  him)  from  foreign  Jew  to  English  non-Jew.^  This 
movement  of  place  and  identity  is  part  of  the  culmination  of  years  of 
iconographie  development,  from  medieval  images  of  diabolical  Jews  and  the 
travel  reports  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  the  more  recent  portrayals  brought  to 
the  London  public  by  Nashe,  Marlowe,  and  Shakespeare.  I  argue  that  William 
Haughton's  play.  Englishmen  For  My  Money  (1598),  the  role  of  Pisaro,  the 
usurer,  includes  a  warning  for  England,  for  he  stands  on  the  brink  of  naturali- 
zation. Just  two  years  later,  in  John  Marston's  boys'  play.  Jack  Drum's 
Entertainment,  the  suggested  dangers  have  become  reality:  usury  has  not  just 
entered  England  in  the  form  of  a  foreigner  who  creates  xenophobic  havoc,  but 
is  incarnated  in  the  English  character  Mamon,  the  usurer  "with  a  great  nose" 
(so  designated  in  the  list  of  dramatis  personae).  A  vice  amid  English  society, 
Mamon  is  vengeful,  hateful,  and  disruptive  in  the  extreme.  Marston's  satire 
bites  deeper  than  Haughton's  nipping  humor  and  shows  us  the  end  state  of 
usury's  corruption  of  Englishmen. 

Since  the  1570s  anti-usury  tracts  —  both  intellectual  and  popular  —  had 
proliferated  in  England;"^  so  by  the  time  Philip  Henslowe  paid  20  shillings  for 
the  new  book  entitled  "a  womon  will  have  her  wille"  (the  subtitle  to  Haughton'  s 
Englishmen  For  My  Money)  usury  was  old,  bad  news.^  To  make  his  work  fresh, 
lively,  and  entertaining,  Haughton  played  up  another  aspect  of  contemporary 
society,  namely  the  relationship  more  generally  of  Englishmen  to  foreigners, 
and  specifically  the  importance  of  languages  to  the  handling  of  that  relation- 
ship. The  play  reaffirms  Robert  Wilson' s  acute  reading  of  London' s  social  and 
economic  state  in  his  play.  The  Three  Ladies  of  London  (1581),  but  fits  its 
matter  to  the  time  by  clothing  the  potential  dangers  of  usury  in  a  lightly  woven, 
fashionable  text  of  domestic  comedy.  After  establishing  the  primacy  of  the 
usurer  figure  in  Haughton's  play,  I  will  attempt  to  show  how  Marston 
manipulates  earlier  pictorial  and  dramatic  achievements  to  foreground  the  fear 
of  usury  in  England. 
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In  Englishmen  For  My  Money  we  find  the  Portuguese  merchant  and 
usurer,  Pisaro,  living  comfortably  in  London.  He  is  the  widower  of  an  English 
wife  and  is  attempting  to  secure  matches  in  marriage  for  his  three  daughters 
with  three  foreign  merchants  —  Delion  (French),  Alvaro  (Italian),  and  Vandal 
(Dutch).  The  women  themselves  do  their  best  to  elope  with  their  true  English 
loves  —  three  men  who  are  in  debt  to  Pisaro,  held  fmancially  captive  through 
usurious  bonds  on  their  property.  The  English  men  triumph  over  the  foreign- 
ers, and  with  a  little  help  from  their  friends  (through  feats  of  disguise,  practical 
joking,  and  feigned  sickness)  marry  the  daughters  and  win  back  their  property. 
Pisaro,  in  a  surprising  scene,  graciously  accepts  defeat,  and  the  marriages  are 
celebrated  with  a  feast  at  the  usurer's  house.  Since  his  mercantile  and  usurious 
achievements  have  left  him  in  the  financial  and  social  position  where  he  is  able 
to  employ  and  direct  the  three  strangers  to  disrupt  the  social  life  of  the  English, 
Pisaro' s  dramatic  status  is  always  superior  to  any  of  the  trio  of  foreigners. 
Vandal,  Delion,  and  Alvaro  are  weak  figures  in  stock  comic  roles,  and  the 
London  audience  would  find  the  game  of  identifying  these  stage-foreigners  by 
the  type  of  broken  English  they  speak  particularly  enjoyable  —  and  probably 
difficult.  Londoners  generally  confused  identities  of  Continental  foreigners  or 
did  not  consider  the  difference  between  a  Dutchman,  a  Frenchman,  and  an 
Italian  particulary  important. 

Pisaro,  we  suppose,  learned  his  trade  of  usury  from  the  Jews  of  Portugal; 
but  the  question  of  whether  Pisaro  is  himself  a  Jew  is  a  vexed  one.  To  be  sure 
he  is  a  mixed  bag  of  characteristics:  Pisaro' s  "snoute,/[is]  Able  to  shadow 
Powles,  it  is  so  great"  (B"),^  and  he  suffers  from  gout.  These  are  characteristics 
of  the  usurer,  only  the  former  originating  in  racial  observation,  and  too 
generally  applied  in  the  period  to  denote  a  Jew  unequivocally.^  Pisaro  is  a 
Portingale,  and  the  greatest  Jewish  contact  with  England  in  the  sixteenth 
century  was  from  the  Portuguese-Jewish  and  "Marrano"  merchants  and 
escapees  traveling  between  Portugal  and  the  Low  Countries;  but  no  such 
background  is  presented  for  Pisaro.  The  emphasis  in  the  play  on  that  fact  that 
Pisaro  lives  in  Crutched  Friars  seems  important,  since  it  was  the  quarter  of 
town  where  the  Jews  mostly  resided  in  the  late-sixteenth  century;^  we  have 
records  of  sixteenth-century  Jewish  activity  in  Seething  Lane  (Sydon  Lane), 
Crutched  Friars,  Hart  Street,  Fenchurch,  and  Duke' s  Place.  In  Robert  Wilson' s 
Three  Lords  and  Three  Ladies  of  London  the  character  Simony  says  to  Usury, 
"thy  parentes  were  both  Jewes,  though  thou  wert  borne  in  London'"  (F4). 
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Thomas  Coryate  further  records  meeting  an  English  Jew  in  Constantinople, 
"Master  William  Pearch  . . .  invited  mee  ...  to  the  house  of  a  certaine  English 
Jew,  called  Amis,  borne  in  Crootched  Friers  in  London,  who  hath  two  sisters 
more  of  his  owne  Jewish  Religion,  Commorant  in  Galata,  who  were  likewise 
borne  in  the  same  place. "^  James  Shapiro  records  a  slightly  later  incident, 
where  one  "  Vincente  Furtado  told  the  Inquisition  in  1 609  that  four  years  earlier 
he  had  visited  with  Jews  in  London  .  . .  Furtado  even  listed  those  'resident  in 
London'  who  celebrated  the  holiday  [of  Passover]  with  them."'"  Pisaro,  then, 
could  be  a  Jew  by  the  circumstancial  evidence  of  geographical  history.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  Crutched  Friars  also  housed  a  number  of  the 
Huguenot  community  and  other  non- Jewish  immigrants.  The  characters'  words 
themselves  can  be  taken  for  evidence  on  both  sides  (depending  on  whether  they 
are  read  as  deliberate  irony,  or  taken  straight):  Delion  threatens  to  eat  up  Pisaro' s 
bacon  (B4);  Pisaro  swears  "by 'r  lady";  and  Marina  (Pisaro' s  daughter)  swears  "He 
be  no  Nunne"  (AS'')  when  she  considers  the  austerity  of  philosophy. 

For  my  argument  here,  however — surprising  as  it  may  at  first  seem — ,  it  does 
not  really  matter  whether  Pisaro  is  a  Jew.  The  progression  I  am  following  is  of  the 
stage  representation  of  usury ,  not  Jews.  What  is  important — and  why  I  have  spent 
time  laying  out  the  suggestive  and  inconclusive  evidence  —  is  exactly  the 
ambiguity  with  which  Haughton  invests  his  main  character.  By  this  time  usury 
was  not  immediately  associated  just  with  Jews  but  with  "infidel"  (i.e.  non- 
Protestant)  religions  as  a  whole;  hence,  for  instance,  the  title  of  an  anonymous 
morality  tract,  The  ruinate  fall  of  the  Pope  Usury,  derived  from  the  Pope  Idolatry. 
Details  such  as  that  Pisaro  lives  in  Crutched  Friars  or  that  he  has  a  big  nose  are 
indications  not  that  he  is  a  Jew  but  that  he  has  "Jewishness"  within  him,  which 
causes  him  to  practice  the  trade  of  usury.  "Jewis[h]ness,"  (being  like  a  Jew)  is  the 
term  that  the  Judge  in  Wilson's  The  Three  Ladies  of  London  uses  to  describe  the 
Christian  merchant  Mercadorus,  with  his  evasive  and  damnable  behaviour  (sig. 
F).  If  we  are  to  approximate  the  contemporary  thought  of  possible  playgoers  it  is 
this  concept  of  "Jewish"  behaviour,  along  with  Bacon's  idea  of  Christian 
"judaising",  that  should  be  applied  to  Pisaro. 

In  general,  when  the  Jewish  or  "Jew-like"  character  is  used  in  Elizabethan 
drama,  he  takes  on  a  powerful,  catalytic  role  at  the  center  of  the  plot  action. 
Albert  Croll  Baugh  writes  in  the  introduction  to  his  1 9 1 7  edition  of  Englishmen 
For  My  Money,  "The  usurer  motive  is  the  most  important  in  the  plot  of  the  play 
and  is  the  basis  of  the  action," '^  although  he  is  not  denying  the  importance  of 
the  other  "major  element,"  that  of  "the  national  motives,"  Issues  of  nationhood 
no  doubt  appeal  more  to  today's  critical  taste,  but  they  are  inextricably  bound 
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up  with  the  important  fiction  of  blaming  the  Jews — and  the  subsequent  usurers 
of  all  nations  —  for  causing  the  conflicts  of  nationality  we  see  acted  out  in  the 
streets  of  London  in  the  1580s  and  1590s  and  rehearsed  on  the  stage.  The 
character  who  enters  the  stage  with  "Jewish"  traits  is  the  one  without  whom  the 
conflicts  in  the  plot  would  never  arise.  What  would  happen  in  The  Merchant 
of  Venice  without  the  steadfastness  of  Shylock?  Where  would  be  the  Maltese 
drama  had  Barabas  been  as  submissive  as  his  fellows?  Pisaro's  multiple  status 
(as  foreigner  yet  domestic  resident;  as  judaiser  but  Anglicized)  makes  him  a 
vital  figure  in  facilitating  the  shift  of  usury  '  s  allegiance  that  I  contend  occurred 
at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  —  the  shift  from  foreign  Jew  to  English 
usurer.  Pisaro  is  more  important  than  thé  famous  Jews  in  a  couple  of  ways:  he 
survives,  unlike  Barabas,  and  he  continues  to  live  in  the  heart  of  England,  not 
in  some  distant  city  like  Shylock' s  Venice. 

Because  of  this  vivacious  visibility,  Pisaro  remains  an  important  figure 
behind  the  scenes  in  which  the  "national  motive"  provides  the  main  setting. 
Modem  interpretation  has  largely  ignored  this  fact,  concentrating  instead  on 
discussing  the  relative  power  of  Englishmen  and  foreigners.  A.  J.  Hoenselaars,  for 
instance,  writes,  "the  satire  previously  heaped  on  the  stereotyped  foreigner  is 
increasingly  employed  to  criticize  or  mock  the  Englishman."'^  The  satirist  can  use 
these  foreign  figures  in  a  way  that  mocks  the  Englishman  because  those  foreigners 
are  members  of  "beaten"  nations,  no  longer  a  threat  to  the  cultural  or  ideological 
fabric  of  England.  By  1 598  the  main  Armadas,  including  the  unexpected  third,  had 
been  defeated  and  the  anti-alien  disturbances  of  mid-decade  had  quietened. 
Alvaro's  report  in  Englishmen  For  My  Money  that  bad  weather  scuppered  the 
Spanish  pirates'  attempt  to  raid  Pisaro's  ships  (C3)  may  be  a  reference  to  the  vital 
sinking  of  the  San  Bartolomeo  in  October  1597,  and  certainly  would  have  been 
recognized  as  a  joke  about  the  failure  of  the  Armadas  in  general.  The  foreigners, 
then,  are  part  of  a  tame  comedy,  and  the  English  playgoers  feel  they  can  laugh  at 
their  own  weaknesses  because  the  English  political  and  social  infrastructure  can 
withstand  such  shocks  to  the  ego-system.  Having  said  this,  Hoenselaars  goes  on 
to  present  the  other  side  of  the  coin.  "Haughton's  play  marks  a  shift"  in  the 
Elizabethans'  view  of  the  foreigner,  he  says,  because  the  foreigner 

is  no  longer  capable  of  scheming  successfully  like  his  predecessors  but 
instead  is  eminently  gullible . . .  Whereas  the  English  in  the  earlier  plays  were 
inspired  by  fear  and  hatred,  those  in  Haughton's  comedy  are  motivated  by 
national  pride.  This  national  pride,  by  definition,  causes  anything  not 
English  to  be  inferior.  And  what  is  inferior  no  longer  inspires  fear.  It  can  be 
ridiculed  or  derided  in  a  carefree,  comic  fashion.'^ 
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It  is  clear  that  what  is  at  stake  in  all  cases  of  competition  —  international, 
domestic,  or  personal  —  is  pride.  Shylock's  and  Barabas's  pride  led  them  to 
their  downfall;  Pisaro  in  turn  takes  his  fall.  But  the  pride  of  the  English  will 
catch  up  with  them  also.  Hoenselaars  has  not  taken  into  account  that  the  decline 
in  the  potency  of  the  foreigners  is  a  palimpsest  of  the  weakness  and 
unguardedness  of  the  English,  which  in  turn  has  let  the  insuppressible  activity 
of  usury  into  England.  For  the  English  audience  "Jewishness"  has  been  getting 
literally  "closer  to  home,"  and  the  satirical  dramatist  makes  a  play  on  the  way 
the  English  pride  over  the  Continental  foreigners  has  in  fact  left  the  English 
vulnerable  to  "corruption"  from  the  "Jewish"  usury.  The  potential  danger  of 
the  "judaiser"  Pisaro  is  recognized  in  Englishmen  For  My  Money,  but  because 
he  acts  only  as  the  agent  for  the  laughable  foreign  suitors  his  long-term  potency 
is  diminished.  Hoenselaars' s  observation  is  useful  up  to  a  point,  then,  but  it 
fails  to  differentiate  between  the  acceptable,  comic  characters  (the  three 
foreign  suitors)  and  the  ever-present  figure  of  warning,  Pisaro. 

The  text  is  deceptive,  for  not  only  is  the  warning  for  England  disguised,  but 
the  Jew-like  elements  of  Pisaro  are  cleverly  sanitized.  When  he  loses  his  daughters 
and  the  obligations  to  the  three  Englishmen  he  should,  by  rights,  do  one  of  three 
things:  go  mad,  religiously  convert,  or  die.  Certainly  he  should  rage,  "My  bonds, 
my  daughters,  my  bonds,"  or  some  such  lament.  He  does  none  of  these,  but  instead 
invites  everyone,  foreigners  and  Englishmen,  to  a  celebration  feast — the  rules  of 
romantic  comedy  prevail.  The  comic  tradition  is  again  apparent  in  the  inevitability 
of  the  foreigners'  failure  in  their  marital  mission,  for  the  Jew  is  getting  old  and  his 
daughters  must  escape  his  patemal  grasp.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  superior 
Englishmen' s  comic  putting  down  of  the  already-harmless  foreigners.  It  is  Frisco, 
Pisaro' s  servant,  who  finally  directs  attention  toward  his  master's  dangerous, 
multiple  status  as  both  big-nosed  "judaiser"  who  causes  economic  turmoil  and 
foreigner  taking  up  EngUsh  living  space: 

I  goe  (old  huddle)  for  the  best  Nose  at  smelling  out  a  Pin-fold  that  I  know: 
well,  take  heede,  you  may  happes  picke  up  Wormes  so  long,  that  at  length 
some  of  them  get  into  your  Nose,  and  never  out  after.  But  what  an  Asse  am 
I  to  thinke  so,  considering  all  the  Lodginges  are  taken  up  already,  and  there' s 
not  a  Dog-kennell  empty  for  a  strange  Worme  to  breed  in  (I3''-I4). 

Couched  as  it  is  in  difficult  language,  such  a  suggestion  of  the  infection  of 
England  by  judaisers  is  easy  to  miss,  and  tempting  to  ignore. 

When  not  disguised  in  arcane  syntax,  the  issues  (i.e.  the  topics,  and  the 
offspring)  of  "Jewishness"  are  played  outunder  the  rubric  of  "national  motive" 
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and  the  romantic-comic  genre.  The  urgency  of  the  Englishmen' s  quest  for  Pisaro' s 
daughters,  for  instance,  is  bom  of  three  dams:  romantic  love  is  one,  certainly;  but 
reclaiming  their  lands  pawned  to  Pisaro  is  another;  and  Anglicizing  the  half- 
foreign  women  is  the  third.  In  the  scheme  of  things  (social,  economic,  and 
political)  the  latter  two  have  wider-reaching  importance.  The  combination  of  the 
father' s  usury  (the  "Jewishness")  and  the  daughters'  mixed  birth  (the  foreignness) 
must  be  conquered  for  the  play  to  remain  in  the  realm  of  comedy.  The  comic 
foreigner  sequences  reveal  national  political  issues  on  the  one  hand  and  earnest 
combat  with  the  serious  danger  of  usury  on  the  other.  The  serio-comic  conflicts 
are  simultaneously  codified  and  revealed  in  Englishmen  For  My  Money  through 
the  use  (and  misuse)  of  native  and  foreign  language.  Hoenselaars  comments  on  the 
efforts  of  two  of  the  Englishmen  to  disguise  themselves  as  foreigners: 

One  interesting  aspect  of  Anthony  '  s  case  is  that  his  lack  of  French  is  the  crucial 
flaw  in  his  disguise.  Frisco,  too,  only  manages  with  an  immense  effort  to 
produce  some  broken  Dutch.  To  a  modem  reader,  both  characters'  defective 
foreign-language  skills  provide  an  ironic  counterpoint  to  the  foreign  merchants' 
ultimately  disastrous  inability  to  speak  proper  English.  The  play  itself  does  not 
elaborate  or  comment  on  this  irony.  Haughton  unwittingly  adopts  a  double 
standard,  providing  the  play  with  that  flaw  by  which  patriotism  thrives  — 
namely,  a  blindness  to  one's  own  national  weakness.''^ 

This  needs  expansion  because  it  is  not  right  to  say  that  Haughton  "unwittingly 
adopts  a  double  standard."  Patriotism  in  this  play  comes  from  a  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  the  native  tongue,  and  English  victory  in  war  has  made  the 
English  language  a  powerful  tool  of  social,  sexual,  and  hierarchical  politics. 
The  Englishmen's  inability  to  speak  foreign  languages  is  simply  proof  of  such 
skills'  lack  of  worth.  At  this  level  of  belief,  patriotism  enters  the  bitter  heights 
of  (what  we  might  today  call)  narionalism.  However,  we  should  not  confuse 
the  "unwitting"  behavior  of  the  play's  tunnel- visioned  or  bigoted  characters 
with  the  level  of  awareness  of  the  author  himself. 

This  emphasis  on  the  power  of  the  tongue  proves  to  be  another  agent  that 
binds  the  duality  of  foreignness  (language)  and  "Jewishness"  (usury  and 
economy- wasting).  Frisco  gives  Heigham,  the  English  suitor,  his  summation 
of  the  Frenchman: 

I  am  seeking  a  needle  in  a  Bottle  of  Hay ,  a  Monster  in  the  likenesse  of  a  Man: 
one  that  in  stead  of  good  morrow,  asketh  what  Porrage  you  haue  to  Dinner, 
Parley  vous  signiourl  one  that  neuer  washes  his  fingers,  but  lickes  them 
cleane  with  kisses;  a  clipper  of  the  Kings  English:  and  to  conclude,  an 
eternall  enemie  to  all  good  Language  (B2''). 
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As  a  "Monster,"  "a  clipper  of  the  Kings  English,"  a  foreigner  (according  to  Frisco) 
is  a  debaser  of  the  realm's  ubiquitous  currency,  the  English  language  —  it  is  the 
one  binding  common  denominator  of  Englishness  and  prone  to  forgeries.  The 
failure  of  Vandal,  Delion,  and  Alvaro's  "forgeries"  of  language  as  they  stand 
below  the  sisters'  window  and  impersonate  the  Englishmen  is  a  sign  of  the 
weakness  of  foreign  linguistic  currency.  "Ah!  gentlemen,"  Frisco  continues  with 
the  conceit,  "do  not  suffer  a  litter  of  languages  to  spring  up  amongst  us"  (B2'').  Just 
as  coin  currency  is  bred  illegally  by  cutting  usury,  so  the  linguistic  currency  is 
infected  with  breeding  of  foreigners  in  England.  Pisaro'  s  daughters  emphasize  the 
importance  of  preserving  their  Englishness  through  breeding  and  language:  "I 
have  so  much  English  by  the  Mother,"  says  Mathea,  "That  no  bace  slavering 
French  shall  make  me  stoope"  (G4'').  Once  again  Frisco  ironically  tells  it  like  it 
is:  "Oh  the  generation  of  Languages  that  our  House  will  bring  foorth:  why  every 
Bedd  will  have  a  propper  speach  to  himselfe,  and  have  the  Founders  name  written 
upon  it  in  faire  Cappitall  letters,  Heere  lay,  and  so  foorth"  (13'').  The  "Heere  lay" 
is  a  pun  on  the  sexual  "death"  of  the  foreign  man,  whose  prodigy  increases  the 
foreignness  of  the  Pisaro  household;  and  the  death  of  the  Englishness  of  the 
woman  who  "lay"  in  that  bed.  This  prophesy  must  be  avoided,  and  since  the  girls 
"are  Portingale  by  the  Fathers  side"  (04"),  it  would  be  politic  to  minimize  that 
heritage  by  marriage  to  Englishmen;  this  aspect  of  the  marriages  is  a  comic 
dilution  of  the  trend  of  conversion  of  Jews'  daughters  by  Christian  men. 

It  is  clear  that  Haughton  is  continually  making  pertinent  contemporary 
comments  that  are  far  from  "run-of-the-mill,"  and  Elizabeth  Shafer  did  well  to 
attack  G.  K.  Hunter  for  using  such  a  label  in  his  earlier  dismissal  of  the  play.'^ 
Haughton  imitates  in  order  to  ironize,  and  he  subverts  or  invents  in  order  to 
stamp  his  own  authority  as  a  playwright  of  note.  The  opening  of  the  play,  with 
Pisaro,  solus,  is  surely  mock  imitation  of  Marlowe's  Machiavel  and  Barabas; 
it  suggests  a  character  type  which  is  adapted  gradually  throughout  the  play 
until  Pisaro  is  finally  the  accepting  father  of  comedy,  not  the  "Judas-like"  (A2) 
villain  his  own  words  proclaim  him  to  be  at  the  beginning.  The  foreign 
merchants,  too,  although  ineffectual,  are  not  particularly  nasty  either.  Against 
the  seeming  run  of  the  play,  Haughton  makes  the  Englishman  Ned  Walgrave 
the  vicious  one,  who  turns  on  Pisaro  in  a  way  that  is  reminiscent  of  Graziano's 
attack  on  Shylock  in  the  trial  scene  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  Walgrave  has 
to  be  restrained  by  his  fellow  Englishmen  and  threatens  Pisaro  that  he  will  lie 
with  his  daughter  Mathea  "before  thy  face,  /  Against  the  Crosse  in  Cheape, 
here,  any  where"  (H2).  '^  These  are  unnecessarily  violent  words  and  expose  the 
over-zealousness  and  unguardedness  of  the  victor's  pride. 
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Even  when  the  comedy  in  Englishmen  For  My  Money  seems  harmless 
enough,  it  is  grounded  in  deeper  cultural  values  and  prejudices  than  first  appear. 
For  example,  when  the  Frenchman,  Delion,  asks  for  directions  to  Cmtched  Friars 
where  he  hopes  to  find  his  English  love,  Heigham  gives  the  deceptive  reply, 
"Marry  this  is  Fanchurch-streete,  I  And  the  best  way  to  Crotched-friers,  is  to 
follow  your  nose"  (F4).  Delion  is  already  in  Cmtched  Friars,  as  he  suspects,  and 
"following  his  nose"  would  take  him  through  the  Poor  Jewry  to  Aldgate.  In  fact, 
even  if  he  were  truly  in  Fenchurch  Street  the  foreigner  would  still  find  himself 
leaving  the  city  of  Aldgate.  The  wily  words  to  the  Frenchman  may  seem  like  a 
simple  piece  of  fun,  but  they  contain  two  greater  resonances.  First,  there  seems  to 
be  a  joke  on  the  meaning  that  one's  nose  can  be  followed  to  Cmtched  Friars, 
because  the  area  smells  of  foreigners,  Jews,  and  usurers.  In  Nashe's  The  Unfor- 
tunate Traveller  Zadoch  the  Jew  reveals  the  potency  of  the  Jew's  smell  as  he 
conspires  with  his  accomplice  to  commit  murder:  "He  come  and  deliver  her  a 
supplication,  and  breathe  upon  her.  I  knowe  my  breath  stinkes  so  alredie,  that  it 
is  within  halfe  a  degree  of  poison."'^  Frisco  makes  the  most  of  using  his  nose  to 
find  the  way  to  Cmtched  Friars  on  a  dark  night  (C);  and  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  play  we  are  warned  of  the  potency  of  Pisaro's  pots  of  stew,  which  give  off  a 
"precious  Vapour,  let  but  a  Wench  come  neere  them  with  a  Painted  face,  and  you 
should  see  the  paint  drop  and  curdle  her  Cheekes,  like  a  peece  of  dry  Essex  Cheese 
toasted  at  the  fire"  (A4).  Second,  the  tuming  out  of  the  city  is  a  trope  of  expulsion 
that  was  evident  in  The  Jew  of  Malta  and  is  a  cultural  response  to  Otherness  in 
general  that  I  will  discuss  in  relation  to  Marston's  Jack  Drum's  Entertainment. 

Another  example  of  the  cultural  depth  of  the  jokes  can  be  found  just  prior 
to  the  Delion  /  Heigham  encounter.  Here  we  are  treated  to  a  nighttime  escapade 
in  which  the  mischievous  Frisco  loses  the  Dutchman,  Vandal,  in  the  dark 
streets  of  London  and  slips  away  with  the  foreigner's  cloak.  Frisco  warns 
Vandal  at  one  point,  "take  heede  sir  hers  a  post"  (F2),  opening  the  way  for 
simple  rough-and-tumble  physical  comedy  with  characters  mnning  into  stage- 
posts.  Andrew  Gurr  has  noticed  that  the  identification  by  Frisco  of  the  stage- 
posts  as  maypoles  (C)  implies  •     t 

that  they  were  set  in  enough  open  space  to  allow  dancing  around  them.  But 
there  might  also  be  a  joke  built  into  the  visuals  in  this  play,  if  the  characters 
blundering  blindly  through  the  London  streets  are  seen  coming  dangerously 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  stage  when  they  encounter  the  posts.'* 

The  latter  —  ironic  —  option  seems  more  likely  to  me,  since  this  comic  vein 
continues:  we  hear  from  the  Italian,  Alvaro,  "I  hit  my  hed  by  de  way,  dare  may  be 
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de  voer  Spouts"  between  Leadenhall  and  Crutched  Friars  (F3),'^  and  Vandal 
complains  "ic  go  and  hit  my  nose  op  dit  post,  and  ic  go  and  hit  my  nose  op  danden 
post"  (possibly  wandering  back  and  forth  hitting  each  of  the  stage-posts  [G2'']). 

As  stage-posts  indicate  the  largely  invisible  border  between  stage  space 
and  audience  space,  so  they  represent  ideological  limits  and  the  edges  of  the 
Englishmen's  control.  They  are  used  as  "weapons"  by  the  English  as  they  give 
the  foreigners  the  runaround.  John  Orrell  has  reminded  us  recently  that  the 
history  of  the  pillars  and  posts  in  the  theater  includes  their  confused  connection 
to  the  columns  that  represented  enslaved,  dismembered,  and  encumbered 
foreign  bodies  in  the  "caryatids  and  atlantes  of  ancient  buildings."The  archi- 
tectural Term  (or  column)  was  linked  to  these  carved  depictions  of  defeated 
enemies,  set  up  to  public  display  in  literal  support  of  the  conquerors'  edifices 
of  power.^^  It  is  a  sound  mechanism  adopted  by  Haughton,  therefore,  to  have 
the  Englishmen  inflict  pain  on,  and  embarrass,  the  foreigners  through  the  use 
of  this  feature  of  the  structure  of  the  public  theater. 

Alert  to  the  available  options,  Haughton  plays  with  some  stereotypes  of 
foreignness  to  their  full  comic  extent,  but  debunks  others.  For  instance,  when  the 
English  suitor,  Harvey,  feigns  fatal  sickness  in  a  ruse  to  win  the  hand  of  Marina, 
his  Italian  counterpart  in  the  wooing  competition  assures  Pisaro  that  "if  he  will  not 
die"  from  the  sickness,  "I  sal  give  him  sush  a  Drincke,  sush  a  Potion  sal  mak  him 
give  de  Bonos  noches  to  all  de  world"  (K'').  Alleged  Italian  skill  at  poisoning  was 
well  known;  we  are  warned  in  The  Unfortunate  Travellerihat  "If  thou  dost  but  lend 
half  a  looke  to  a  Romans  or  Italians  wife,  thy  porredge  shalbe  prepared  for  thee, 
and  cost  thee  nothing  but  thy  lyfe."^^  In  fact,  when  Harvey  does  not  die,  Alvaro 
denies  any  knowledge  in  the  art  of  poisoning  before  the  devastated  Pisaro. 
Throughout  this  play  viewpoints  are  shifted  subtly;  the  prejudices  of  the  EngUsh- 
man  against  foreigners  are  also  the  prejudices  of  one  foreigner  against  another  of 
a  different  nationality.  The  picture  is  not  at  all  black  and  white,  for  the  colorful 
Pisaro  not  only  takes  on  a  stereotypical  stance  against  his  friend,  Alvaro,  but  also 
threatens  to  commit  the  slippery  schoolmaster,  Anthony,  to  Bridewell  for  deceiv- 
ing him  in  the  process  of  marrying  off  his  three  daughters.  When  Pisaro  orders  the 
punishment  he  thinks  the  disguised  Anthony  is  a  Frenchman  and  says  that  he  will 
make  Anthony  "sing  at  Bride- well  for  this  trick"  {K3)P  As  well  as  being  a  prison 
and  a  workhouse  for  the  idle  poor  Bridewell  was  a  place  for  torture.  Torture  is 
designed  to  produce  sound,  to  make  the  victim  "utter"  (the  most  commonly  used 
word  in  relation  to  torture  at  Bridewell  in  the  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council)',  that 
extracted  utterance  is  made  in  the  victim's  own  language  and  reveals  his  own 
identity  and  fate.  Bridewell  was  also  used  for  something  else,  less  notoriously, 
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and  that  was  holding  foreign  prisoners.  Such  a  place,  then,  is  precisely  the 
enclosure  to  "out"  someone  like  Anthony,  to  make  him  utter  the  truth  in  his 
own  language.  Anthony's  own  language,  ironically,  is  English,  and  such  a 
confession  would  expose  the  weakness  of  the  Englishman  behaving  in  an  un- 
English  manner. 

Anthony  does  not  end  up  in  Bridewell,  of  course,  because  his  plans 
succeed;  this  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  Mamon's  conclusion  in  Bedlam  in  Jack 
Drum 's  Entertainment^  where  the  torture  of  whips  is  not  designated  to  make 
the  victim  utter  comprehensibly,  but  to  make  him  "sing"  only  the  noises  that 
confirm  madness,  unlexical  sequences  of  howls  that  bear  no  relation  to  any  of 
the  languages  spoken  outside  the  walls  of  the  "hospital."  Again,  this  vocality 
confirms  the  victim's  status  of  self  as  an  unlinguistic  madman,  to  be  kept 
isolated  from  those  with  language.  Foreigners  —  whose  utterances  are 
themselves  illegal,  since  they  clip  the  king's  English  —  are  similarly  held  as 
speakers  of  something  unknown  to  the  proud  Englishman,  something  base, 
ugly,  infectious,  and  likely  to  breed.  Like  madmen,  suspect  foreigners  must  be 
isolated  by  a  double  process  of  expulsion  (sent  out  of  the  gates  of  London),  yet 
also  enclosure  (sent  to  sing  in  Bridewell). 

-  .  ■  n 

In  1634  the  title-page  of  John  Blaxton's  The  English  (/^wr^r  declared  that 
"An  Usurer  is  not  tolerable  in  a  well  established  Commonweale,  but  utterly  to 
be  rejected  out  of  the  company  of  men."  In  1600  John  Marston  was  already 
effecting  this  policy  in  satirical  fiction  when  he  wrote  Jack  Drum 's  Entertain- 
ment. In  the  OED  we  read  of  "Jack  Drum's  Entertainment"  that  it  is  "a  rough 
reception,  turning  an  unwelcome  guest  out  of  doors."^^  This  reception  is 
enacted  viciously  by  Jack  Drum  and  his  community  toward  Mamon  the 
English  usurer,  but  is  also  comically  applied  to  any  character  who  will  let 
himselfe  be  fooled,  and  that  includes  Jack  Drum  at  one  point.  Set  in  the 
countryside  near  London,  this  play  presents  us  with  Mamon,  the  old  usurer, 
who  is  in  love  with  a  young  woman,  Katherine.  She  already  has  a  young  lover, 
however,  called  Pîisquil.  Mamon  attempts  to  have  Pasquil  killed  and  poisons 
Katherine  when  she  refuses  to  return  his  amorous  advances.  The  comedy  of 
attempted  sexual  liaisons  and  misplaced  trust  runs  throughout  the  play,  and 
indeed  the  play's  1601  quarto  subtitle  and  running  title  is  A  pleasant  Comédie 
ofPasquill  and  Katherine.  But  the  "pleasant"  comedy  turns  black  as  night  as 
the  play  progresses.  Public  hatred  for  the  usurer  is  shown  in  the  burning  of 
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Mamon'  s  house  and  all  his  goods.  Finally,  he  goes  mad  and  is  sent  to  "Bedlam" 
for  a  whipping.  Meanwhile,  things  lighten  up  for  the  good  citizens:  Katherine 
has  been  cured  of  Mamon' s  poison  by  a  wondrous  "Juice  of  hearbes"  (H4),  and 
the  losers  in  the  sexual  antics  are  amply  ridiculed. 

Mamon  is  not  a  Jew,  and  this  time  the  point  is  important.  Richard 
Simpson's  edition  of  the  play  notes  of  the  line,  "Let  the  Jebusite  depart  in 
peace"  (B"): 

By  Jebusite,  or  native  of  Jerusalem,  Jack  Drum  makes  Mamon  a  J  qv/.  Compare 
this  with  the  next  speech,  beginning, — "I,  for  any  Christian,"  and  with  the  three 
facts  that  (  1  )  Mamon  is  a  usurer,  who  lends  at  "thirty  in  the  hundred". . .  (2)  He 
is  expressly  endowed  "with  a  great  nose"  (see  list  of  characters. . .  );  and  (3)  In 
the  treatment  he  gets  at  the  hands  of  the  dramatist  there  is  a  likeness  to  that 
meted  out  to  Shy  lock  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice. . . .  Perhaps  the  stage  popularity 
of  Shakspere's  Shylock  (1596  or  1597)  induced  the  writer,  or  writers,  of  Jack 
Drum  (  1 60 1  )  thus  to  make  Mamon  a  sort  of  Shylock. ^"^ 

There  are  five  points  to  dismiss  in  this  passage.  First,  the  definition  held  as  a 
premise  in  Simpson's  note  is  not  accurate;  the  conclusion,  therefore,  is 
untenable.  As  Gilbert  R.  Davis  noted  some  time  ago,  the  term  "Jebusite"  need 
not  refer  to  a  Jew  at  all.^^  It  is  used  by  Barabas  to  describe  Lodowick  in  The  Jew 
of  Malta:  "This  offspring  of  Cain,  this  Jebusite,  /  That  never  tasted  of  the 
Passover"  (Il.iii. 303-4).  As  Cain  murdered  his  brother,  so  Lodowick  will 
murder  Mathias  and  himself  be  killed.  The  "Jebusite"  is  the  rejected  one,  the 
outcast.  It  is  also  a  term  used  to  apply  generally  to  the  anti-Christian  figure,  the 
devil,  or  more  often  in  the  seventeenth  century  "a  nickname  for  Roman 
Catholics,  esp.  Jesuits"  (OED,  "Jebusite").  We  can  see  that,  as  the  turn  of  the 
century  comes  and  goes,  terms  of  abuse  and  stereotype  take  on  a  wider  scope 
— include  more  victims.  The  term  "judaiser"  came  to  mean  a  usurer,  and  "Jew" 
spread  from  a  theological  and  racial  identification  to  a  citation  of  occupation, 
to  a  damning  of  anything  unethical,  evil,  harsh,  or  vindictive.  Jack  Drum  uses 
the  appellation,  "Jebusite,"  of  the  one  he  will  reject  and  turn  out  of  doors — not 
a  Jew,  but  the  ideologically  unacceptable  un-English  Englishman. 

Second,  when  Jack  Drum  says  "I,  for  any  Christian,"  referring  to  the 
amount  of  food  sufficient  for  a  feast,  he  is  making  an  ethical  rather  than  racial 
judgment.  The  usurer  in  this  play  is,  from  the  outset,  exactly  what  he  is  billed 
in  the  list  of  players  at  the  end  of  the  1601  quarto:  he  is  Mamon,  the  money- 
worshipper.  He  represents  the  final  invasion  of  the  "Jewish"  disease  of  usury 
and  poisoning  into  the  identity  of  the  English  character.  The  stage  community 
is  encumbered  with  a  figure  that  is  "anti-Christian"  in  deed,  and  reminiscent 
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of  the  "anti-Christian"  religious  existence  of  the  Jew  —  a  figure  of  double 
damnation.  Such  a  diabolical  presence  is  pointed  up  in  the  comic  exaggeration 
we  hear  with  reference  to  Mamon.  Usurers  traditionally  suffer  from  dropsy 
because  it  represents  an  insatiability,  a  greed  for  something  of  which  they  can 
never  get  enough;  and  so  Jack  Drum  warns  Sir  Edward  Fortune  (Katherine' s 
father)  that  his  dinner  spread  is  not  sufficient  for  "a  yawning  usurer"  for  whom 
"tis  but  a  bit,  a  morseH"(B'').  His  speech  continues  into  pertinent  hyperbole, 
recalling,  perhaps,  old  connections  of  the  usurer's  mouth  with  hell-mouth-like 
"Jaws."  The  political  comments  provide  a  general  reminder  to  the  audience  of 
the  seriousness  of  usury's  threat;  and  the  reference  to  "Monarchies"  jogs  the 
playgoers'  memories  of  Barabas  and  the  executed  physician  to  the  queen.  Ruy- 
Lopez  —  both  dangerous  Jewish  figures  subverting  the  established  order: 

if  you  table  him,  heele  devoure  your  whole  Lordship,  hee  is  a  quicksand,  a 
Goodwin,  a  Gulfe,  as  hungry  as  the  Jawes  of  a  Jayle,  hee  will  waste  more 
substance  then  Ireland  souldiers:  A  Die,  a  Drabbe,  and  a  paunche-swolne 
Usurer,  devoure  whole  Monarchies:  Let  him  passe  sweete  knight,  let  him 
passe  (B"). 

Jack  Drum's  advice  is,  of  course,  apiece  of  temporary  aid.  Sir  Edward  Fortune 
may  let  the  representation  of  Mamon  "passe"  now,  but  English  Mamon 
remains  in  their  midst.  Like  an  infection  his  anti-Christian  ways  will  continue 
to  spread  after  his  departure. 

The  third  point  (numbered  "1"  by  him)  in  Simpson)  assumes  that  usury 
was  considered  to  be  the  sole  preserve  of  Jews.  Not  so.  Nearly  two  decades 
before  Marston,  Robert  Wilson's  The  Three  Ladies  of  London  included  the 
warning  that  Usury  was  usurping  what  should  reside  in  the  Englishman,  Love 
and  Conscience.  And  Thomas  Wilson  preceded  the  drama  with  his  A  Dis- 
course upon  Usury  of  1572,  in  which  he  compares  the  Jew  and  English 
Christian  (both  "judaisers"): 

for  thys  cause  [usury]  they  [the  Jews]  were  hated  in  England,  and  so  banyshed 
worthelye,  wyth  whome  I  woulde  wyshe  all  these  Englishemen  were  sent  that 
lende  their  money  or  their  goods  whatsoever  for  gayne,  for  I  take  them  to  be  no 
better  than  Jewes.  Nay,  shall  I  saye:  they  are  worse  than  Jewes.  For  go  whither 
you  wil  throughout  Christendom,  and  deale  with  them,  and  you  shall  have 
under  tenne  in  the  hundreth,  yea  sometimes  for  sixe  at  their  handes,  whereas 
englishe  usurers  exceede  all  goddes  mercye,  and  will  take  they  care  not  howe 
much,  wythout  repecte  had  to  the  partye  that  borroweth,  what  losse,  daunger, 
hinderaunce  soever  the  borrower  susteyneth.^^ 
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Not  only  does  the  Englishman  put  on  the  habit  of  the  Jew,  but  it  fits  him  better  than 
it  did  its  previous  owner.  Mamon'  s  nose  (according  to  the  second  numbered  point, 
and  the  fourth  overall)  might  confirm  that  he  is  a  Jew,  but  from  medieval  times  it 
represented  a  number  of  moralistic  and  vice  featured  such  as  avarice  and  infidelity. 
Mamon' s  huge  nose  —  especially  as  a  comic  stage  property  —  must  be  related 
to  his  status  as  an  Englishman  gone  wrong,  not  a  Jew. 

Finally,  Mamon' s  similarity  to  Shy  lock  has  to  be  considered.  In  the  first 
place,  both  are  like  devils.  During  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
iconographie  and  stage  figures  of  usurer,  Jew,  devil,  and  beast  were  confused, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  century  they  became  conflated.  Early  in  Act  Two  of  Jack 
Drum's  Entertainment,  we  see  Mamon' s  servant,  Flawne,  enter,  ''bearing  a 
light  before  Mamon.''  He  says  "Now,  me  thinks  I  hold  the  candle  to  the  divel" 
(C3),  and  Katherine  complains  to  Pasquil  that  she  has  been  poisoned  by  "the 
divel  in  the  shape  of  Mamon"  (¥2").  The  echo  of  Launcelot'  s  complaints  in  The 
Merchant  of  Venice  is  apparent:  "To  be  ruled  by  my  conscience,"  he  says,  "I 
should  stay  with  the  Jew  my  master  who,  God  bless  the  mark,  is  a  kind  of  devil; 
.  . .  certainly  the  Jew  is  the  very  devil  incarnation"  (II.ii.20-2;24-5).  Marston 
then  goes  for  some  easy  laughs  with  Mamon' s  cry  of  "Alas  my  Obligations, 
my  Bonds,  my  Obligations,  my  Bonds"  (F3),  strongly  reminiscent  of  the 
contract-centered  Shylock.  Several  interpreters  have  used  this  outburst  as 
evidence,  of  course,  to  argue  that  Marston  put  a  Jew  of  his  own  on  the  stage. 
But  the  similarities  of  the  words  here  are  the  pinnacle  of  Marston' s  satire:  his 
romantic  scenes  are  overblown,  and  his  "Jewish"  scenes  are  absurd.  Mamon' s 
Shylock-like  words  insist  that  the  very  "Jewishness"  of  cutting  usury  has 
infected  the  English  breast. 

As  in  Englishmen  For  My  Money,  questions  of  the  "Jewish"  infection  are 
bound  up  with  those  of  the  evil  foreign  influence.  A  prime  example  of  the  latter 
is  given  us  when  the  Englishman,  Brabant  Senior,  decides  to  play  a  joke  by 
presenting  his  wife  to  the  Frenchman,  John  fo  de  King,  as  a  courtesan.  Brabant 
bets  on  his  wife's  fidelity  to  him,  but  fo  de  King  manages  to  seduce  her.  John 
fo  de  King  is  bald  from  venereal  ("French")  disease,  and  makes  the  joke  of 
teaching  his  prospective  wenches  French;  in  other  words  he  will  talk  to  them 
in  French  and  give  them  the  clap.  At  the  end  of  Jack  Drum 's  Entertainment  fo 
de  King  triumphantly  returns,  post-coitus,  among  the  Englishmen  and  offers 
to  teach  Brabant  Senior  French  "to  fend  of  the  vorlde"  (13)  for  his  help  to  a 
wench.  This  is  a  double  confirmation  of  linguistic  infection  —  that  Brabant 
will  now  get  the  French  disease  if  he  sleeps  with  his  own  wife  and  that  Brabant 
has  to  be  proven  un-English  by  playing  the  bawd  to  her.  Hoenselaars  writes. 
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*The  foreigner  who  was  initially  presented  as  possible  agent  of  evil  in  the 
traditional  manner  turns  out  to  be  more  humane  than  he  seemed  and  is  the 
appropriate  scourge  of  the  evil  Englishman  who  needs  to  be  taught  a  lesson. "^^ 
The  Englishman  in  this  episode  is  displaying  a  tendency  to  engage  with 
precisely  the  sorts  of  behaviour  an  Englishman  should  detest — in  this  case  the 
sport  of  venery.  Similarly  but  more  seriously,  Mamon,  as  "the  evil  English- 
man," is  both  destructive  and  self-effacing;  it  is  the  "foreignness"  within  the 
breast  of  this  Englishman  that  causes  his  English  shoulders  to  be  whipped  in 
punishment.  We  see  that  the  concerns  of  the  two  plays  are  largely  the  same, 
with  the  emphasis  shifted.  Englighmen  must  be  protected  from  lecherous, 
usurious,  and  damnable  vices,  hateful  to  the  Christian  commonwealth,  while 
Englishwomen  must  be  protected  from  lustful  foreigners  and  murderous  Jews 
—  or  rather,  from  Englishmen  who  have  become  "worse  than  Jewes." 

As  both  scapegoat  for  the  conscience  of  the  community,  and  figure  of  real 
physical  danger,  Mamon  exists  in  the  play  solely  to  be  silenced.  Silence 
follows  the  cries  of  protest  and  pain  as  one  is  beaten  into  submission  —  beaten 
comically  by  stage-posts  or  beaten  viciously  by  whips.  Marston's  Jonsonian 
lack  of  sympathy  for  his  character  is  a  reflection  of  the  times  and  his  audience.^^ 
Mamon  is  all  evil:  he  is  the  assassin  (Abraham  and  Ruy  Lopez  return  to  mind), 
the  lecher,  the  old  seducer,  and  child  molester  of  medieval  iconography.  That 
the  myths  of  Jewish  child-abuse  and  diabolism  continued  right  through  the 
Renaissance  period  and  were  ripe  for  plucking  back  into  the  propagandist 
forefront  at  any  time,  is  evident  from  the  writings  of  the  traveler,  William 
Biddulph.  Lucid  and  acute  in  his  observations  elsewhere,  he  slips  into  dramatic 
reportage  in  his  passage  on  the  Turkish  Jews: 

They  observe  still  all  their  old  Ceremonies  and  feasts,  Sacrifices  only 
excepted,  which  the  Turkes  will  not  suffer  them  to  doe:  for  they  were  wont 
amongst  them  to  sacrifice  children,  but  dare  not  now  for  feare  of  the  Turkes. 
Yet  some  of  them  have  confessed,  that  their  Physitians  kill  some  Christian 
patient  or  other,  whom  they  have  under  their  hands  at  that  time,  in  stead  of 
a  sacrifice.^'  -      v 

As  an  English  usurer  with  all  the  vices  of  the  old  Jew  firmly  stuck  in  his  breast, 
Mamon  shows  the  ultimate  level  of  the  infiltration  of  "judaising"  into  English 
society. 

Like  all  earlier  figures  of  "Jewish"  vice  this  Mamon,  set  up  so  hugely, 
must  be  knocked  down.  His  servant,  Flawne,  has  no  qualms  about  playing  his 
part  in  the  downfall  of  his  anti-Christian,  usurer  master;  he  revels  in  the 
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privilege  of  listing  Mamon's  bad  fortunes,  all  working  to  "laie  him  up  in 
Bedlame,  commit  him  to  the  mercie  of  the  whip,  the  entertainment  of  bread  and 
water,  and  the  sting  of  a  Usurers  Conscience  for  ever"  (F3'').^°  First,  the 
precious  bonds  of  Mamon  as  the  anti-Christian  usurer  are  shredded.  The 
effective  poisons  used  by  real  Jews — such  as  Abraham  in  Selimus^  ^  or  Barabas 
against  the  convent  —  become  in  Mamon  horrific  intent  ultimately  negated, 
countered  by  the  Arcadian  antidote  of  "A  skilfull  Beldame  with  the  Juice  of 
hearbes"  (H4).  Indeed,  there  is  an  apparent  paradox  in  the  whole  satirical 
scenario:  the  great  evil  of  the  figure  that  represents  corrupted  Englishness 
invokes  a  response  that  conjures  up  notions  of  England  as  full  of  natural 
healing  powers,  an  idyllic  Utopia  of  safety  and  purging.  This  is  not  really  a 
paradox,  of  course,  but  one  example  of  nature's  contrapuntal  matrix:  nature 
marries  diseases  and  cures,  poisons  and  medicines.  The  soothing  dock  leaf 
grows  next  to  the  stinging  nettle,  and  the  woman  who  finds  the  cure  for 
Katherine  is  a  "Beldame,"  a  name  that  has  been  used  twice  before,  contemp- 
tuously on  both  occasions. 

And  finally,  in  an  episode  that  is  reminiscent  of  Lincoln's  cries  to  the 
crowd  in  the  early  1 590s  play  of  5/r  Thomas  More,  Flawne  tells  Mamon,  "Your 
house  with  all  the  furniture  is  burnt,  not  a  ragge  left,  the  people  stand  warming 
their  handes  at  the  fire,  and  laugh  at  your  miserie"  (F3'').^^  The  relation  of  this 
act  emphasizes  in  the  present  context  of  the  play  the  ideological  anti-English- 
ness  of  Mamon,  insofar  as  the  crowd  in  Sir  Thomas  More  was  preparing  to  bum 
down  the  houses  of  the  foreigners  in  London.  A  shift  has  occurred  away  from 
the  threat  of  Continental  foreigners  and  toward  the  figure  of  English 
"Jewishness."  For  some  members  of  the  audience,  at  least,  this  scene  would 
also  have  jogged  the  memory  of  a  whole  trend  in  the  history  of  the  Jews:  the 
final  repose  of  the  Jew-like  usurer  —  his  house  —  must  be  taken,  and  the  Jew 
must  be  sent  to  some  house  of  correction  or  con  version. ^^  in  1215,  John  Stow 
tells  us,  the  walls  and  gates  of  London  that  were  wrecked  by  civil  war  were 
repaired  "with  the  stones  taken  from  the  Jewes  broken  houses,  namely, 
Aeldgate  being  then  most  ruinous."^"*  For  centuries,  the  homes  of  the  Jews  have 
been  "converted"  into  the  very  structures  that  hold  them  in  subjection.  The 
homes  of  the  Jews  of  Elizabethan  London  were  their  synagogues,  their  holy 
centers,  the  only  domains  safe  from  the  Christian  oppression.^^  One  Thomas 
Wilson  (not  the  writer  on  usury),  a  Christian  working  for  a  Jewish  family,  kept 
a  record  of  the  clandestine  Jewish  services  that  took  place  in  his  employer's 
household.  He  mentions  that  they  moved  between  parishes  for  ease  of  worship, 
"because  they  have  not  been  troubled  about  their  Relygyon  or  use  of 
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superstycyous  ceremonyes  since  they  came  to  dwell  there  as  they  now  do, 
where  before  they  were  constrayned  to  come  and  heare  servyce  at  Fanchurche 
when  they  dwelt  in  Fanchurch  streete."^^  From  the  tearing  down  of  the  German 
Judensynagogs  and  their  replacement  with  Christian  churches,  to  Barabas's 
house,  which  was  turned  into  a  Christian  convent,  house-taking  is  the  final 
invasion  of  the  Jew's  life,  the  final  destruction  of  his  world  within  the  world. ^^ 
So,  through  Mamon's  suffering  of  house-loss  and  incarceration,  England  is 
purged  of  foreign  infection  and  Jew-like  usury.  The  portrayal  of  this  involved 
trope  (turning-out,  eviction,  and  expulsion,  and  almost  simultaneously  impris- 
onment and  enclosure)  in  the  plays  of  the  late  Elizabethan  stage  is  one 
illustration  of  the  deep  influence  of  historical  example  on  the  production  of 
Renaissance  dramatic  texts  and  their  performance. 

Englishmen  For  My  Money,  we  may  have  thought  (and  Hoenselaars 
supposed),  pointed  out  the  end  of  English  fear  as  the  foreigners  were  put  down; 
in  Jack  Drum's  Entertainment  we  find  England's  social,  economic  and 
ideological  defenses  breached,  and  there  is  a  new  need  for  the  invader's 
elimination.  Previous  dangerous  Jews  had  been  safely  abroad,  but  now  the 
"Jewish"  vice  was  in  England.  Pisaro's  appearance  and  infection  of  English 
space  with  the  Italian,  Dutch,  and  French  men  were  comic,  although  they  also 
struck  deeper  resonances;  Mamon's  appearance  heralds  England's  tragedy. 

m 

There  are  two  peculiarities  we  must  keep  reminding  ourselves  of  as  we 
move  through  an  interpretation  of  Marston's  play.  In  the  first  place  we  notice 
that,  while  The  Three  Ladies  of  London  and  Englishmen  For  my  Money  are  set 
in  the  city  of  London,  Jack  Drum 's  Entertainment  is  set  in  and  around  the 
Highgate  country  house  of  Sir  Edward  Fortune.  This  countryside  is  the  region 
of  quintessential  Englishness.  The  city,  on  the  other  hand,  is  overrun  with 
foreigners;  the  cosmopolitan  exchange,  with  its  "confusion  of  languages,"  is 
where  Nashe's  Pierce  Penniless  went  to  seek  a  loan  of  the  "divell,"  the  "old, 
stradling  Usurer"  with  "a  huge,  woorme-eaten  nose."^^  Ironically,  then,  while 
Englishness  prevails  most  strongly  outside  the  walls  of  the  city  and  inside  the 
enclosure  of  the  Highgate  estate,  outside  the  walls  is  also  where  the  enclosure 
for  un-English  infidels  like  Mamon  has  been  built.  Mamon  craves  London  (and 
its  lucre)  and  urges  Sir  Edward  to  attend  the  court,  where  things  are  better- 
ordered  and  ruled  by  the  "blacke  and  white"  of  bonds,  obligations,  and  law.  Sir 
Edward's  countrified  revels  disturb  Mamon  because  they  are  loose  and 
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uncontrollable,  and  it  is  Mamon' s  blindness  to  the  potency  and  spontaneity  of 
the  English  countryside  that  means  he  will  poison  Katherine,  unable  to  predict 
her  wonderful  recovery  and  unable  to  predict  that  his  evil  deeds  will  inevitably 
return  to  haunt  him. 

The  second  difference  between  this  play  and  its  predecessors  on  usury, 
trade,  and  politics,  concerns  the  type  of  performance.  The  Three  Ladies  of 
London  was  a  public  play  in  the  morality  style,  which  may  have  been  played 
in  a  few  short  runs  at  The  Theatre,  or  on  tour;  The  Jew  of  Malta  played  at  The 
Rose,  and  The  Merchant  of  Venice  at  The  Globe;  Englishmen  For  My  Money 
was  also  a  Rose  play.  Marston's  play  for  the  Paul's  Boys  and  the  private 
theater.  Tucking  its  public  forerunners  under  its  belt,  Jack  Drum  re-presents 
their  issues  in  a  vein  appropriate  to  the  later  date  and  the  smaller,  dark  space, 
with  its  audience  of  more  consistently  higher  social  rank.  Marston  provides,  in 
effect,  a  digest  of  an  aspect  of  recent  (public)  stage  history  while  retaining  a 
sardonic  and  telling  distance  from  his  characters.  Morse  S.  Allen  writes  that 
"On  the  whole.  Jack  Drum 's  Entertainment  contains  little  satire,  since  it  was 
written  solely  to  amuse . . .  satire  would  have  been  out  of  place."^^  But  we  have 
already  seen  in  Englishmen  For  My  Money  that  seeming  comedy  can  hide 
darker  purposes.  If  we  read  the  satire  in  the  play,  we  expose  suppressed  truths, 
such  as  the  fact  that  vices  (under  the  guise  of  comedy)  penetrate  the  interstices 
of  a  humorous  England  that  had  apparently  kept  its  ideology  largely  imperme- 
able. The  justice  meted  out  in  Jack  Drum 's  Entertainment  for  folly  and  evil  is 
the  unsatirical  story  designed  to  tempt  patronage  for  the  recently  re-established 
Paul's  Boys  of  1600-01,  but  the  hyperbole  of  the  romance  reveals  the 
underlying  viciousness  of  the  intent  to  do  harm,  and  a  very  thin  line  is  drawn 
between  revenge  and  justice.  If  we  do  more  than  nibble  at  the  meat  of  Jack 
Drum's  Entertainment  we  will  be  left  with  a  bitter  satirical  taste.  While  the 
failure  of  Mamon  may  be  part  of  Marston' s  and  the  Paul' s  Boys'  aim  for  ethical 
and  political  correctness,  the  way  that  the  play  uses  stereotype  and  convention 
to  force  realism  to  its  limits  is  an  indicator  of  the  unlikeliness  of  the  play's 
situation  as  a  whole,  including  the  defeat  of  Mamon  in  England.  As  Philip  J. 
Finkelpearl  has  noticed,  Mamon' s  plots  for  dastardly  deeds  are  not,  in  the  end, 
all  that  different  from  those  of  the  suspicious  lover,  Brabant  Junior,  who  is  not 
billed  directly  as  a  villain,  and  who  remains  at  large.  Mamon  and  Pasquil  go 
mad  at  almost  the  same  time  and  this  may  indicate  another  parallel  between  the 
"good"  and  "bad"  characters  that  is  hard  to  ignore."*^ 

Marston  sutures  all  the  strands  of  the  Jew-usurer-devil  icon  to  create 
Mamon.  As  a  figure  infected  with  judaising  vices,  he  has  lost  any  affiliation 
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with  his  free-ranging  country-folk  (in  both  senses:  non-English  and  non-rural) 
whose  comedy  takes  place  in  an  idealistic,  Utopian,  Christian  Englemd; 
instead,  he  is  a  contained,  isolated,  punished  figure.  Mamon  ends  up  in 
Bethlem  Hospital,  another  "world"  of  its  own,  "aCitie  oïJuryé"  (I)"*'  where  the 
residents  lose  sense  of  their  identity,  language,  and  place  in  space  and  time. 
This  is,  of  course,  a  moral  tale,  and  it  is  a  tale  that  reminds  us  that  the  idealistic 
English  are  still  the  victims  of  the  sin  of  pride.  They  judge  the  sinful  and  laugh 
at  their  own  weakness.  English  usury,  English  Mamon,  must  be  eradicated  in 
the  fashion  of  the  times;  thus  (like  all  madmen,  Jews,  suspect  foreigners,  and 
infected  Englishmen)  this  impurity  is  both  expelled,  turned  out  of  the  walls  of 
the  "Christian"  city  of  London,  and  then  forcibly  enclosed  and  mercilessly 
whipped  within  the  walls  of  Bedlam."^^ 

Rice  University  >  *  >• 
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University  Press,  1943). 

3.  Francis  Bacon  writes,  "Many  have  made  witty  invectives  against  Usury  . . .  That  Usurers 
should  have  orange-tawny  bonnets,  because  they  do  judaize.  That  it  is  against  nature  for 
money  to  beget  money,  and  the  like,"  "Of  Usury,"  in  Bacon 's  Essays,  ed.  F.  G.  Selby 
(London:  Macmillan,  1989),  pp.  105-106.  Bacon  argues  that  usury  in  fact  diminishes  trade 
because  the  making  of  interest  makes  it  unnecessary  to  do  any  work  for  money.  In  saying 
that  usury  permits  trade  I  am  arguing  from  the  standpoint  of  the  prospective  merchant  rather 
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4.  The  better-known  extant  usury  tracts  include  Thomas  Wilson,  A  Discourse  upon  Usury 
(  1 572);  Philip  Caesar,  A  General  Discourse  Against  the  Damnable  Sect  of  Usurers  (London, 
1 578);  Henry  Smith,  An  Examination  ofUsurie  (London,  1 59 1  );  the  anonymous  The  Death 
of  Usury,  or  the  Disgrace  of  Usurers  (Cambridge,  1594);  and  Miles  Mosse,  The  Arraign- 
ment and  Conviction  of  Usury  (London,  1595).  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  a  sizeable 
readership  for  the  books  printed  in  London.  Mosse  makes  the  point  that  printing  in  London 
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Summary:  This  paper  focuses  on  the  idea  of  the  grammatical  third  person  as 
organizing  principle  for  the  43  rd  tale  ofMarguerite  de  Navarre 's  Heptaméron. 
The  third  person  encompasses  several  relevant  domains,  among  them  the 
assignation  of  gender,  the  function  of  proper  names,  and  Benveniste  's  notion 
of  "histoire  "for  storytelling.  Exploring  the  ramifications  of  the  "nom  "  in  and 
around  Heptaméron  43  elucidates  characters  '  and  protagonists  '  apparent 
obsession  with  naming  and  reveals  necessary  differences  between  masculine 
and  feminine  responses  to  the  courtly  imperative  to  entertain  with  witty  speech 
and  stories. 

[La  Dame  de  cour]  sera  fort  propre  et  avenante  à  converser,  rire,  jouer,  railler 
et  en  toutes  choses,  et  entretiendra  proprement  de  contes  et  facéties  à  elle 
convenables  toute  personne  qui  se  présentera. 

Le  parfait  courtisan^ 

Castiglione's  celebrated  work  devotes  much  attention  to  the  specter  of 
boredom  that  looms  large  over  life  at  court  in  the  Renaissance.  While  any 
ambitious  nobleman  of  the  period  had  to  "savoir  son  Courtisan''  (including 
knowing  how  to  banish  boredom  with  witty  speech),  Castighone' s  description 
of  the  ideal  "dame  de  cour"  suggests  that  women  too  should  adopt  a  social  and 
esthetic  role  of  "entretenement."  Because  it  places  new  value  on  feminine 
speech  (turning  wit  into  a  requirement),  the  Courtisan  provides  a  forward- 
looking  model  for  mstocratic  women,  anticipating  the  moment  when  skill  in 
"entretenement"  will  be  the  pivot  of  courtly  life  in  France  for  men  and  women 
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alike.^  The  imperative  to  entertain  at  court  supplements  women' s  traditionally- 
defmed  biological  and  economic  destiny:  the  "dame  de  cour"  is  primarily 
neither  mother  nor  wife  since  her  "principale  profession"  lies  outside  the  home 
{Courtisan,  p.  238).  Certainly,  skill  in  "entretenement"  becomes  an  indispen- 
sable quality  for  the  aristocratic  women  of  Marguerite  de  Navarre' s  Heptaméron, 
when  five  male  and  five  female  characters  redeem  a  potentially  boring 
confinement  at  Serrance  by  entertaining  each  other  with  stories.  Yet,  despite 
Hircan'  s  confident  assertion  that  "[A]u  jeu  nous  sommes  tous  esgaulx"  (p.  10), 
telling  entertaining  stories  is  an  activity  that  engages  each  sex  differently.  In 
the  pages  to  follow,  I  want  to  study  how  the  courtly  imperative  to  entertain 
works  along  gender  lines,  using  the  example  of  Heptaméron  43.  This  tale  is  one 
of  the  most  provocative  stories  in  the  collection  and  features  a  powerful,  active 
and  desiring  noblewoman  called  Jambicque.  Jambicque  enjoys  "l'honneur  et 
le  plaisir  ensemble"  (p.  24),  sometimes  reinforcing,  sometimes  subverting 
courtly  codes  of  conduct  for  women  to  her  own  advantage.^  Her  success  stems 
from  her  understanding  of  how  these  constraints  on  women  relate  to  the 
activity  of  storytelling.  Jambicque  deliberately  sabotages  the  courtly  circuit  of 
entertaining  narrative  and  defers  the  telling  of  her  own  story  so  successfully 
that  it  becomes  an  obsession  to  certain  other  characters.  I  will  analyze  her 
power  strategies  in  terms  of  the  grammatical  third  person:  the  linguistic  point 
at  which  truth  is  established,  gender  is  conferred,  and  names  are  named.  The 
obsession  with  naming  names  (and  the  language  of  the  third  person)  is  manifest 
both  within  the  story  and  in  the  debates  of  the  surrounding  frame-tale  and 
points  to  the  crucial  relation  between  the  pleasure  of  stories  and  stories  of 
pleasure  for  the  Heptaméron. 

An  array  of  problems  concerning  the  relation  between  narrative  pleasure 
and  sexual  pleasure  is  already  laid  out  during  the  Heptaméron  prologue  in  the 
characters'  decision  to  engage  in  an  activity  which  will  be  "plaisant  au  corps" 
(like  sex),  yet  provide  pleasure  for  the  group  as  a  whole  (p.  8).  Love-making 
is  rejected  as  not  social  enough,  yet  sexual  pleasure  is  recuperated  to  a  certain 
extent  through  narrative  pleasure  that  often  depends  on  the  "intimacy"  of  the 
material  most  like  to  entertain:  amorous  and  humorous  tales.  However, 
erotico-comic  material  is  not  gender-neutral:  often,  it  works  misogynistically 
by  taking  women  as  its  objects  and  its  "shamelessness"  can  implicate  the 
narrator,  particularly  when  the  narrator  is  a  woman.'*  Castiglione  hints  at  the 
danger  women  face  in  being  entertaining  by  specifying  that  the  "dame  de  cour" 
must  know  how  to  "divertir  les  autres  sans  s'exposer  au  blâme,"  and  by  citing 
the  existence  of  entertaining  material  "à  elle  convenable  [. . .]."  The  reception 
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of  many  Heptaméron  tales  told  by  women  demonstrates  that  giving  pleasure 
(by  meeting  the  group's  expectations  for  entertainment)  can  be  tricky:  narra- 
tive and  sexual  pleasure  are  linked  in  the  genre  of  "recueils  de  contes."  The 
Italian  and  French  traditions  feature  "shameless"  stories  that  can  "taint"  the 
woman  who  repeats  them  through  a  process  of  identification.  Again  in  the 
Courtisan,  Castiglione  refers  to  the  automatic  identification  made  between  a 
woman's  discourse  and  her  "honneur"  in  storytelling;  he  cites  the  case  of 
women  who  "vont  toujours  cherchant  à  connaître  les  amours  des  autres  et  les 
racontent  avec  tant  de  détails  et  de  complaisance"  (p.  236).  According  to 
Castiglione: 

...  les  hommes,  bien  qu'  il  semble  qu'  ils  les  écoutent  volontiers,  ont  le  plus 
souvent  mauvaise  opinion  d'elles  et  ne  les  respectent  guère;  il  leur  paraît 
qu'avec  de  telles  façons  ils  sont  invités  par  elles  à  aller  plus  loin,  et  souvent 
après  ils  se  portent  à  des  excès  qui  leur  donnent  une  mauvaise  réputation 
méritée,  et  finalement  ils  les  estiment  si  peu  qu'ils  ne  recherchent  plus  leur 
compagnie,  mais  au  contraire  les  ont  en  horreur.  . .  (pp.  236-237). 

Heptaméron  62  is  the  worst-case  scenario  of  the  text  for  a  woman  storyteller: 
a  young  woman  tries  to  regale  some  noble  ladies  with  the  story  of  a  rape  but 
accidentally  reveals  that  the  events  she  is  recounting  in  the  third  person  are 
actually  her  own  story  (her  tongue  slips  and  she  uses  "je"  instead  of  "elle"  for 
the  punch  line).  Her  tale  ends  up  being  highly  entertaining  (first  to  the  female 
listeners,  then  to  the  mixed  company  of  the  Heptaméron),  but  she  herself  is 
dishonored  by  it. 

In  a  recent  article  that  treats  this  tale  in  depth,  François  Comilliat  and 
Ullrich  Langer  discuss  the  pertinence  for  the  Heptaméron  of  both  Castiglione' s 
formulae  for  witty  stories  at  court  {Courtisan,  161-21 1)  and  Cicero's  account 
of  rhetorical  "decorum"  {De  Officiis  1.126-129).^  Decorum  in  speech  is  based 
on  the  way  Nature  has  constructed  our  bodies:  just  as  she  keeps  our  "shameful 
parts"  hidden,  so  our  discourse  should  conceal  what  is  shameful  about  us. 
Comilliat  and  Langer  show  how  the  courtly  imperative  to  entertain  (often 
using  "shameless"  material)  and  Nature's  inclination  toward  decency  come 
together  to  explain  why  entertaining  stories  are  usually  told  at  someone  else's 
expense,  in  the  grammatical  third  person.  Furthermore,  rhetorically  speaking, 
what  must  remain  hidden  to  preserve  decency  and  honor  is  somewhat  different 
for  men  and  women.  In  Heptaméron  62,  with  a  slip  of  the  tongue,  the  young 
woman  reveals  that  the  story  of  a  rape  she  is  telling  is  actually  her  own  story. 
As  a  result,  her  courtly  audience  is  highly  entertained  by  the  spectacle  of  her 
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dishonoring  exposure.  In  contrast  to  this  reckless  young  woman,  Jambicque 
lucidly  understands  the  mechanisms  and  dangers  of  narrative  activity,  particu- 
larly for  women.  And  although  her  own  story  is  never  successfully  told  (as  I 
will  argue),  narrative  activity  itself  remains  the  tale's  key  theme  and  main 
avenue  to  power.^  To  tell  shameless  stories  without  shaming  or  dishonoring 
oneself  is  thus  the  imperative  that  underpins  the  whole  Heptaméron  project, 
and  the  problem  lies  with  how  closely  the  narrators  of  stories  and  the 
protagonists  in  stories  are  identified.  The  43rd  tale  provides  a  subtle  counter- 
point or  even  antidote  to  the  precipitous  self-revelation  of  the  62nd.  Here,  the 
courtly  imperative  to  relieve  boredom  through  a  certain  kind  of  discourse  without 
dishonor  to  oneself  is  again  the  major  theme,  but  this  story  demonstrates  that  male 
narrators  can  run  into  problems  of  inadvertent  identification  also. 

As  in  the  62nd  tale,  the  setting  oï  Heptaméron  43  (the  circle  of  a  "grande 
princesse  et  de  grande  auctorité"  [p.  296])  mirrors  to  a  certain  extent  the 
aristocratie  society  of  the  "devisants,"  except  that  at  this  court  nobles  are 
prevented  from  entertaining  themselves  with  storytelling  by  a  certain 
"audatieuse"  young  woman  whose  rigid  morality  leads  her  to  enforce  decorous 
behavior  at  court.  She  does  tell  stories,  but  these  stories  are  calculated  to  punish 
rather  than  entertain: 

Ceste  Jambicque  reprouvoit  tant  la  folle  amour,  que,  quand  elle  voyoit 
quelque  gentil  homme  amoureux  de  l'une  de  ses  compaignes,  elle  les 
reprenoit  fort  aigrement  et  en  faisoit  si  mauvais  rapport  à  sa  maistresse,  que 
souvent  elle  les  faisoit  tanser. .  .  (p.  296). 

As  a  consequence,  Jambicque  is  "beaucoup  plus  craincte  que  aymée  de 
toute  la  compaignie,"  and  very  much  in  favor  with  the  princess,  who  believes 
her  to  be  "la  plus  sage  et  vertueuse  damoiselle  qui  fut  poinct  de  son  temps"  (p. 
296). 

Despite  her  constant  denunciation  of  amorous  intrigues,  the  young  woman 
herself  falls  violently  in  love  with  a  certain  gentleman.  Eventually,  she  finds 
a  way  to  preserve  her  powerful  credit  and  spotless  reputation  at  court  while 
satisfying  her  passion  for  the  young  man.  She  meets  him  regularly  in  the  dark 
gallery  "ayant  mis  sa  cornette  basse  et  son  touret  de  nez"  and  warns  him  not 
to  seek  to  find  out  who  she  is,  at  the  risk  of  ending  their  relationship  (p.  297). 
The  man,  who  ultimately  cannot  bridle  his  curiosity,  puts  a  chalk  mark  on  her 
shoulder  during  one  of  their  trysts  and  breaks  her  anonymity.  At  first  he  is 
content  just  to  know,  but  then  cannot  resist  letting  her  know  that  he  knows.  He 
confronts  her  in  broad  daylight  and  urges  her  to  give  up  "si  grande  fiction,"  at 
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least  with  him,  and  to  concur  with  his  version  of  events,  a  version  in  which  she 
is  the  main  protagonist  (p.  299).  However,  the  incensed  young  woman  makes 
a  "grand  signe  de  croix"  and  has  him  banished  from  court,  without  ever  giving 
the  slightest  indication  she  knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  The  gentleman  "ne 
onques  ne  puys  n'oyt  nouvelles  de  celle  qui  luy  avoit  bien  promis  qu'il  la 
perdroit,  de  l'heure  qu'il  la  chercheroit"  (p.  300). 

As  we  see,  Jambicque  systematically  opposes  gossip  and  storytelling  at 
court,  aware  that  societal  norms  situate  men  and  women  differently  with 
respect  to  these  pastimes.  Through  certain  types  of  narration,  men  acquire  and 
preserve  honor  and  power  (particularly  through  stories  of  successful  seduc- 
tion). A  man  can  be  identified  with  the  desiring  male  protagonist  of  a  narrative 
without  shame  or  loss  of  honor.  Women,  on  the  other  hand,  gain  honor  and 
power  by  making  sure  they  themselves  are  never  identified  with  desiring 
female  protagonists  and  never  play  a  role  in  such  tales. 

The  concrete  consequences  of  the  courtly  activities  of  gossiping  and 
storytelling  (pleasure  for  all,  danger  for  women,  glory  for  men)  reside  at  least 
partially  in  the  naming  of  names.  Naturally,  narrative  activity  has  fewer 
repercussions  when  names  are  not  associated  with  the  stories'  protagonists,  but 
when  less  is  revealed,  there  is  often  less  pleasure.  In  the  43rd  tale,  the 
grammatical  category  of  the  third  person  (the  "nom,"  names,  pronouns)  is  at 
stake.  This  linguistic  slot  covers  an  array  of  related  ideas.  First  of  all,  the  idea 
of  "name"  can  be  extended  to  the  idea  of  "reputation."  One's  good  name,  "la 
renommée,"  is  all-important  for  success  and  honor  at  court.  Second,  the 
grammatical  third  person  is  the  linguistic  locus  where  truth-values  may  be 
assigned  to  statements.  As  Emile  Benvéniste  points  out,  the  referents  of  third- 
person  pronouns  remain  constant  in  French  and  do  not  shift  as  do  those  of  "je" 
and  "tu."''  The  special  status  of  the  third  person  is  fundamental  to  the  whole 
project  of  the  Heptaméron  —  telling  true  stories  about  other  people  —  and  is 
equally  important  to  the  organization  of  the  43rd  tale.  Finally,  the  grammatical 
third  person  functions  as  the  point  at  which  gender  is  formally  assigned  in  the 
language  of  the  text,  since  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  speak  of  someone  without 
specifying  whether  the  person  is  a  man  or  a  woman.  The  43rd  tale  and 
surrounding  debate  reveal  an  obsession  with  naming,  re-naming  and  un- 
naming  Jambicque.  There  is  a  triple  quest  for  power  through  controlling  this 
name,  undertaken  by  Geburon  as  narrator,  by  Jambicque  herself  and  by  the 
young  man  in  the  story .^  Thus,  the  43rd  tale  represents  a  moment  in  the 
Heptaméron  when  the  idea  of  naming  (objectifying,  representing,  conferring 
gender)  becomes  extremely  critical. 
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In  the  Heptaméron,  proper  names  of  protagonists  are  often  concealed  or 
changed  by  the  narrators  to  protect  identities,  a  practice  that  does  not  necessar- 
ily compromise  the  required  truthfulness  of  the  tale  (as  Gisèle  Mathieu- 
Castellani  points  out,  cryptonymy  can  be  itself  an  "argument  d'authenticité"^). 
In  fact,  names  may  be  poetically  (rather  than  historically)  motivated:  they  can 
not  only  denote  but  signify  in  a  variety  of  ways,  from  functioning  as  pretexts 
for  word  play  to  providing  interpretive  signals  that  invite  the  reader  (as 
François  Rigolot  says)  to  "saisir  de  biais  l'idéologie  du  texte." ^^  The  43rd  taie 
provides  a  highly  intriguing  example  of  poetic  onomastics:  the  narrator 
Geburon  imposes  an  indelicate  and  implausible  substitute  name  upon  the  main 
protagonist.  He  proposes  to  speak  of  "une  damoiselle,  de  laquele,  pour 
1  '  honneur  de  la  race,  je  changeroy  le  nom,  et  la  nommeroy  Jambicque"  (p .  296) . 
Geburon  is  trying  to  make  his  tale  more  compelling:  the  name  he  chooses 
successfully  reinforces  the  intended  message  of  his  story:  his  announcements 
about  her  character  in  the  preface  match  the  reactions  of  the  other  devisants 
after  he  finishes  the  story.  Jambicque' s  name  is  meant  to  be  as  offensive  as  she 
is  and  to  overdetermine  the  audience's  reception  of  the  story  of  her  actions. 
Geburon  plays  on  at  least  two  associations  of  the  word  "jambe."  First,  this 
young  woman  is  "vaincue  ...  en  plaisir,"  dominated  by  the  lower  body. 
Second,  the  young  woman's  two  separate  identities  are  emphasized:  she  is 
pronounced  hypocritical,  "double"  and  deserving  of  "double  infamy"  (p.  301). 

Geburon  apparently  wants  to  accomplish  two  goals  with  this  story,  each 
requiring  a  different  rhetorical  strategy.  However,  his  renaming  of  the 
"damoiselle"  accomplishes  one  goal  while  undermining  the  other,  and  be- 
comes a  rather  contradictory  technique  that  reveals  his  lack  of  control  over  her 
story.  First,  Geburon  wants  to  astonish  and  entertain  the  Hepîaméron  group  by 
recounting  the  young  woman's  wicked  character  and  actions.  Renaming  her 
"Jambicque"  lays  bare  and  poetically  reinforces  the  idea  of  her  "folye"  and 
hypocrisy.  This  is  the  domain  of  epideictic  or  demonstrative  rhetoric  which, 
according  to  Quintilian,  "develops  all  the  resources  of  eloquence  and  deploys 
all  its  ornaments."^ ^  At  the  same  time,  Geburon  seems  to  bring  Jambicque  to 
justice  by  revealing  her  guilty  secret  (recounting  "son  histoire  où  la  vérité  sera 
dicte  tout  au  long"  [p.  296]).  He  declares  at  the  end  of  his  story  that  now  she 
has  effectively  lost  her  honor:  "[AJujourd'hui  est  leu  aux  oeilz  d'un  chascun 
ce  qu'elle  vouloit  cacher  à  ceulx  de  son  amy,  et,  fuyant  la  mocquery  d'un,  est 
tombé  en  la  mocquery  de  tous"  (pp.  300-301).  The  goal  of  punishing  the 
"damoiselle"  through  relating  the  truth  of  her  actions,  through  presenting 
evidence  that  she  did  indeed  commit  certain  "crimes,"  falls  into  the  domain  of 
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judicial  rhetoric,  and  has  to  do  with  convincing  an  audience  (judge  and  jury) 
of  how  things  happened  in  the  past  and  what  to  do  about  it  now.  Geburon's 
poeticization  of  the  young  woman's  name  (which  uses  the  "beaulté  de  la 
rethoricque"  [p.  9])  seems  to  contradict  his  avowed  project  of  bringing  the 
young  woman  to  justice,  for  without  naming  her  real  name,  the  story  cannot 
work  to  dishonor  her  in  any  concrete  way. 

Jambicque,  in  contrast,  is  consistent.  She  refuses  all  complicity  with  a 
narrative  which  she  herself  does  not  control  and  thus  disobeys  the  courtly 
imperative  to  be  agreeable  and  entertaining.  Rather  than  play  a  game  she  (as 
a  woman)  cannot  win  and  rather  than  incur  the  loss  of  her  power,  she  prefers 
being  "beaucoup  plus  craincte  que  aymée  de  toute  lacompaignie"  (p.  296).  She 
tells  her  tales  to  the  princess  alone  and  thereby  makes  sure  that  courtly  society 
will  have  nothing  to  talk  about,  for  any  "histoires"  are  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the 
princess's  scolding.  Not  only  does  Jambicque  protect  other  women  from 
becoming  the  subject  matter  of  some  amorous  tale,  she  is  also  able  to  squelch  any 
temptation  other  people  might  feel  to  discuss  her  own  behavior  with  men:  "quant 
à  elle,  jamois  ne  parloit  à  homme,  sinon  tout  haut  et  avecq  une  grande  audace"  (p. 
296).  What  would  be  entertaining  about  repeating  a  scene  that  the  "damoiselle" 
has  already  broadcast  to  the  whole  room?  Finally,  knowledge  of  her  name  (and  the 
power  it  confers  to  tell  a  tale  about  her)  is  the  one  thing  she  refuses  the  "gentil 
homme":  "[S]i  vous  me  voulez  promectre  de  m'aymer  et  de  jamois  n'en  parler  à 
personne,  ne  vous  enquérir  de  moy  qui  je  suy. . .  je  vous  seray  loyalle  et  bonne 
amye.  .  ."  (p.  297).  She  resists  satisfying  her  passion  in  a  socially  acceptable 
manner,  "par  le  regard  et  la  paroUe,"  because  then  she  would  be  just  a  third-person 
object  at  the  mercy  of  "le  regard  et  la  parolle"  of  others  at  court. 

In  the  debate  following  the  43rd  tale,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  "Jambicque"  is 
a  prototype  of  the  bad  storyteller,  a  person  who  would  be  implicitly  as 
unwelcome  in  the  Heptaméron  circle  as  the  explicitly  excluded  monks  and 
lower  classes.  Parlamente  can  hardly  imagine  such  a  woman,  and  provoca- 
tively, operates  yet  another  change  of  name  for  Jambicque.  Parlamente 
remarks  that  "celles  qui  sont  vaincues  en  plmsir  [like  Jambicque]  ne  se 
doibvent  plus  nommer  femmes,  mais  hommes,  desquelz  la  fureur  et  la 
concupiscence  augmente  leur  honneur"  (p.  301).  She  observes  that  Jambicque 
has  exceeded  her  gender  identity  and  it  is  clear  that  her  refusal  to  occupy  the 
place  of  the  grammatical  third  person  in  someone  else's  discourse  represents 
a  refusal  of  the  limitations  this  linguistic  slots  assigns.  Indeed,  once  free  of  her 
name  she  is  free  to  take  on  a  more  masculine  role;  her  resulting  gender 
indeterminacy  (elegantly  analyzed  by  Hope  Glidden'^)  is  the  main  factor  in  the 
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young  gentleman's  increasing  dissatisfaction  with  their  "amityé."  Jambicque 
usurps  the  traditionally  male  role  of  making  the  first  move  and  the  man, 
although  amazed  at  his  good  fortune  in  their  immediate  satisfaction  of  physical 
desire,  tells  her:  "J'estime  beaucoup  le  bien  que  . . .  vous  m'avez  donné,  mays 
j'estimeray  plus  celluy  que  j'auray  de  vous  à  marequeste. . ."  (p.  298).  In  order 
to  enjoy  fully  the  "plaisir"  of  their  relationship,  he  must  be  able  to  "pourchasser." 
No  wonder  he  ends  up  confused,  since  according  to  Simontault  the  masculine 
role  is  to  "pourchasser  les  femmes,  car  Dieu  a  mis  au  coeur  de  l'homme 
l'amour  et  la  hardiesse  pour  demander,  et  en  celluy  de  la  femme  la  crainte  et 
la  chasteté  pour  refuser"  (p.  279).  But  Jambicque  short-circuits  this  desire,  and 
explains  that  she  will  summon  him,  using  a  code  phrase  that  refers  to  his 
promise  to  respect  the  anonymity  that  ensures  her  freedom  from  gender 
confines!'^  Jambicque  retains  control,  for  any  power  he  could  gain  over  her 
would  reside  in  his  ability  to  name  her.  The  gentleman's  frustration  at  not 
knowing  his  lover's  name  can  be  traced  back  to  a  source  which  he  refuses  to 
perceive.  Instead,  he  has  recourse  to  a  supernatural  explanation  of  it: 

Et  continuèrent  longuement  ceste  vie,  sans  qu'il  s'apperceust  jamays  qui 
elle  estoit:  dont  il  entra  en  une  grande  fantaisye.  .  .  car  il  ne  pensoit  poinct 
qu'il  y  eut  femme  au  monde  qui  ne  voullut  estre  vue  et  aymée.  Et  se  doubta 
que  ce  fust  quelque  maling  esperit.  . .  (p.  298). 

In  his  reasoning  ("une  grande  fantaisye"),  his  lover  could  not  be  a  woman,  for 
all  women  want  to  be  viewed  and  loved.  Therefore,  she  must  be  some  sort  of 
devil  or  witch.  But  we  see  that  the  gender  indeterminacy  enjoyed  by  Jambicque 
has  caused  him  to  doubt  his  masculinity.  He  is  not  really  so  innocent  that  he 
cannot  imagine  a  woman  as  "hypocritical"  as  Jambicque  —  he  simply  cannot 
imagine  himself  in  such  a  de-masculinized  position.  Glidden  characterizes  his 
fantasizing  as  the  "self-serving  exercise  of  his  own  narcissistic  need  to  be 
affirmed  in  his  identity  as  a  courtly  lover." '"^ 

This  brings  us  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  his  dissatisfaction  with  their 
relationship.  According  to  Parlamente's  formulation,  he  is  a  man  whose 
"fureur  et  concupiscence"  supposedly  increase  his  "honneur."  Parlamente 
does  not  make  explicit  exactly  how  men's  honor  is  increased  but  presumably 
it  is  through  stories.  Narrative  activity  presents  a  supplementary  "plaisir"  for 
men  —  making  love  can  be  enjoyed  in  itself  an  J  its  pleasure  can  be  prolonged 
later  by  articulating  it  in  language.  Montaigne,  for  example,  speaks  of  "le 
plaisir  d'en  compter  ...  qui  ne  doit  guère  en  douceur  à  celuy  mesme  de 
l'effet,"'^  but  the  same  story  which  aggrandizes  the  man's  reputation  dimin- 
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ishes  the  woman's.  Men  thus  have  access  to  a  powerful  supplementary 
pleasure  to  which  women  do  not,  or  only  indirectly.  More  pertinently  for  the 
43rd  tale,  the  gentleman's  malaise  suggests  that  it  can  be  difficult  to  live  a  love 
affair  in  isolation:  gender  roles  lack  societal  affirmation  because  the  affair 
remains  unarticulated  in  the  language  of  the  third  person. 

Rather  than  take  her  at  her  word  ("j'aymerois  mieux  morir,  que  vous 
sceussiez  qui  je  suys"[p.  297]  and  "je  vous  prye  ne  serchez  jamays  de  me 
congnoistre,  si  vous  ne  voulez  la  separation  de  nostre  amytié"  [p.  298]),  the 
gentleman  cannot  help  but  interpret  her  "no"  as  a  "yes,"  fatuously  believing 
that  "quant  [son  amour]  seroit  congneue,  elle  auroit  occasion  d'augmenter"  (p. 
299).  What  is  interesting  here  is  that  the  feminine  "no"  (which  in  the 
Heptaméron  is  most  often  a  spur  to  masculine  desire  that  need  not  distinguish 
between  the  pleasures  of  love  and  the  pleasures  of  narrative)  provokes 
masculine  desire  of  a  different  order.  Jambicque  says  "yes"  immediately  to 
sexual  relations,  thus  depriving  the  man  of  the  pleasure  of  the  chase,  of  forcing 
a  "no"  to  become  a  "yes,"  of  conquering  the  woman.  The  "gentil  homme" 
refuses  to  interpret  Jambicque' s  only  "no"  as  a  "no,"  in  order  to  offer  himself 
the  pleasure  of  another  kind  of  victory,  where  the  sexual  has  been  displaced 
onto  the  narrative.  As  Longarine  says  elsewhere,  "il  n'y  a  veneur  qui  ne  prenne 
plaisir  à  comer  sa  prise,  ny  amoureulx  d'avoir  la  gloire  de  sa  victoire"  (p.  322). 
His  inability  to  tell  the  tale  of  his  conquest  calls  into  question  whether  he  made 
it:  he  must  write  Jambicque  into  a  more  traditional  script. 

At  their  final  confrontation,  the  young  man  teases  Jambicque,  then 
laughingly  enjoins  her  to  give  up  her  "si  grande  fiction"  (p.  299).  He  wants  her 
to  acknowledge  her  role  in  the  masculine  story  he  began  "writing"  with  the 
chalk  mark  on  her  back.  However,  she  refuses  to  be  intimidated  into  an 
identification,  into  collapsing  her  public  identity  with  that  of  the  potentially 
objectified  woman  in  his  account.  Since  he  cannot  persuade  her  to  admit  that 
she  sees  herself  in  his  narrative,  his  story  is  a  failure  and  she  is  able  to  maintain 
and  even  reinforce  her  position  of  power.  Her  credit  is  such  that  he  is  banished 
from  court  (the  text  specifies  "sans  parler  à  personne"  [p.  300])  and  the 
outcome  leaves  little  doubt  as  to  which  is  the  more  important  to  Jambicque: 
power  or  pleasure,  "sa  gloire  et  reputation"  or  "son  affection"  (p.  297).  In  the 
end,  her  total  control  of  the  grammatical  third  person  as  it  relates  to  her  prevents 
him  from  using  it  to  protect  his  own  position  at  court. 

The  failure  of  the  young  man's  narrative  to  trap  Jambicque  and  his 
inability  to  articulate  what  he  knows  in  order  to  save  his  own  reputation  are 
mirrored  in  the  false  bravado  of  Geburon's  seemingly  triumphant  conclusion: 
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Parquoy ,  mesdames,  povez  veoir  comme  celle  qui  avoit  préféré  la  gloire  du 
monde  à  sa  conscience,  a  perdu  l'un  et  l'autre,  car  aujourd'huy  est  leu  aux 
oeilz  d'un  chascun  ce  qu'elle  vouloit  cacher  à  ceulx  de  son  amy,  et,  fuyant 
la  mocquery  d'un,  est  tombé  en  la  mocquery  de  tous  (pp.  300-301). 

Who  is  the  "elle"  in  question  and  exactly  how  has  her  honor  been  publicly 
stripped?  It  would  seem  that  effective  retribution  through  public  dishonor 
would  necessitate  the  revelation  of  her  name  or  some  other  validation  of  her 
identity.  While  the  Heptaméron  often  does  not  name  names,  there  is  usually 
a  witness  within  each  story  who  sees  the  protagonist's  exposure  and  thus 
guarantees  its  authenticity  (like  the  circle  of  women  in  Heptaméron  62). 
Todorov  discusses  this  "problème  du  témoin"  with  respect  to  the  Decameron: 
"Boccace  a  le  souci  de  toujours  introduire  un  personnage . . .  qui  sert  de  témoin, 
et  avec  qui  le  lecteur  peut  s'identifier.  .  .  L'éclat  de  rire  du  lecteur  doit  être 
présenté  à  l' intérieur  de  la  nouvelle."'^  Lyons  and  McKinley  consider  a  similar 
form  of  witnessing  in  Marguerite  de  Navarre's  text:  "From  the  beginning,  the 
Heptaméron  stories  are  intended  to  include  some  validating  account  of  the 
relay  between  an  event. . .  and  its  disclosure  at  the  storytellers'  circle." ^^  The 
requisite  witness  is  absent  from  Heptaméron  43:  there  is  some  gap  in  transmis- 
sion, such  that  we  have  only  Geburon'  s  word  that  his  story  effectively  punishes 
the  young  woman.  We  wonder  why  he  undermines  the  whole  thrust  of  his  tale 
by  disguising  her  real  name.  How  did  he  come  to  know  the  story?  Without 
affirming  that  Geburon  is  telling  his  own  story  in  the  third  person  (like  the 
imprudent  young  woman  in  Heptaméron  62),  it  seems  certain  that  the  failure 
within  the  43rd  tale  of  the  young  man's  discourse  to  pin  guilt  on  Jambicque  is 
doubled  by  the  failure  of  Geburon' s  narrative  at  the  level  of  the  frame- tale. 
Jambicque' s  story  comes  to  us  across  a  narrative  void  that  subtly  undermines 
its  intended  message.  For  while  Geburon' s  audience  is  successfully  astonished 
by  the  audacity  of  such  a  woman,  this  does  not  mean  that  any  particular  woman 
is  dishonored,  as  Geburon  claims. 

Montaigne  says,  "II  y  a  jouissance  ailleurs  que  dans  la  jouissance,"^^  and 
we  have  seen  how  the  power  and  pleasure  offered  by  the  narrative  can  become 
even  more  important  and  obsessive  than  sexual  pleasure  itself.  Narrative 
pleasure  often  requires  that  protagonists  of  tales  be  objectified  by  the  gram- 
matical third  person.  As  a  consequence,  they  must  take  on  gender,  an  identity 
both  linguistically  and  socially  constructed.  This  identity  constrains  women 
and  men  in  different  ways,  but  linguistically  and  socially  speaking,  the 
feminine  is  always  the  "marked"  case.  Jambicque  refuses  to  be  "marked"  and 
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her  story  demonstrates  that  two  people  in  a  relationship  —  aye  and  am  —  can 
have  sex  without  the  objectified  gender  that  third-person  names  imply.  But  for 
Jambicque's  chosen  "gentil  homme,"  sex  was  not  enough. 

Providence,  Rhode  Island,  USA 
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Résumé:  Les  occurrences  de  fantaisie  dans  VHeptaméron  de  Marguerite  de 
Navarre  instaurent  une  différenciation  entre  les  sexes  des  personnages  du 
récit-cadre  et  des  contes.  Mais  lorsqu  'on  considère  la  façon  dont  s 'enflamme 
la  fantaisie  de  l'un  et  l'autre  sexe,  les  conséquences  de  cette  flamme,  puis  la 
manière  dont  l'être  peut  et  doit  ensuite  réagir,  il  apparaît  que  cette 
différenciation  tient  peut-être  moins  à  la  nature  spécifique  des  sexes  qu  'à 
l'éthique  et  la  pratique  sociales  qui  leur  imposent  une  nature  différente. 

Pour  "faire  conclusion  du  cueur  de  l'homme  et  de  la  femme,"  dit  Simontault 
au  devis  de  la  2P  nouvelle,  "le  meilleur  des  deux  n'en  vault  riens"  (p. 
175).^  D'autres  devisants  de  VHeptaméron  se  rangeront  également  à  cette 
cruelle  conclusion  au  cours  de  leur  examen  attentif  des  souffrances  et  fragilités 
de  la  condition  humaine,^  car,  au-delà  de  la  polémique  qu'entretiennent  les 
personnages  de  la  communauté  de  Serrance,  avec  la  vivacité  de  jouteurs  de  la 
Querelle  des  Femmes,  il  est  un  principe  unificateur  qui  semble  justifier  leurs 
prises  de  parole:^ 

les  maulx  que  nous  disons  des  hommes  et  des  femmes  [dit  Oisille]  ne  sont 
poinct  pour  la  honte  particuUiere  de  ceulx  dont  est  fait  le  compte,  mais  pour 
oster  l'estime  de  la  confiance  des  creatures,  en  monstrant  les  misères  où  ilz 
sont  subjectz,  afin  que  nostre  espoir  s'arreste  et  s' appuyé  à  Celluy  seul  qui 
est  parfaict  et  sans  lequel  tout  homme  n'est  qu'imperfection  (devis  de  la  48'' 
nv.,p.  317). 
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Mais  il  faut  bien  convenir  que  l'exposé  de  Marguerite  de  Navarre  sur 
l'imperfection  humaine  se  traduit  en  des  termes  différents  selon  que  l'on  soit 
homme  ou  femme.  Les  emplois  du  terme  "fantaisie"  indiquent  comment  les 
devisants,  tout  en  déclarant  leur  intention  de  montrer  que  "les  hommes  et  les 
femmes  sont  commungs  aux  vices  et  vertuz"  (Ennasuitte,  p.  263),  ne  peuvent 
faire  abstraction  des  présupposés  qui  fondent  une  hétérogénéité  sexuelle 
nécessairement  hiérarchisée:"^  la  façon  dont  les  conteurs  et  les  personnages  de 
leurs  récits  respectifs  ressentent  les  émotions,  puis  jugent  de  l'action  ou  de  la 
réaction  qu'  il  convient  d'entreprendre,  actualisent  ainsi  Vépistémè  de  l'époque 
dont  ils  sont  issus. 

Au  seizième  siècle  —  et  jusqu'au  dix-huitième  —  le  terme  "fantaisie" 
désigne  l'une  des  facultés  de  l'âme  (comme  doublet  de  l'imagination)  de 
même  que  les  résultats  de  l'application  de  cette  faculté,  résultats  incluant  aussi 
bien  des  représentations  ou  des  productions  reçues  ou  créées  dans  l'esprit,  que 
des  opinions,  inclinations,  ou  désirs  marqués  par  l'expression  individuelle,  qui 
peuvent  être  concurrents  à  la  volonté  et  parfois  même  s'y  soustraire.^  Selon  la 
théorie  aristotélicienne  des  fantasmes,  les  images  captées  parles  sens  extérieurs 
sont  d'abord  transmises  au  ventricule  du  sens  commun  d'où  elles  transitent 
vers  celui  de  la  faculté  imaginative  (ou  fantaisie)  qui  trie  et  préforme  en 
quelque  sorte  ces  images  avant  qu'elles  ne  reçoivent  le  jugement  de  la  raison 
et  qu'elles  n'aillent  s'imprimer  dans  la  mémoire  —  d'où  l'imagination  pourra 
toujours  les  rappeler  à  elle. 

Or,  selon  les  théories  psychomédicales  héritées  de  l'Antiquité, 
progressivement  réévaluées  au  Moyen  Âge  et  à  la  Renaissance,  l'humidité  et 
la  froideur  caractéristiques  de  la  complexion  féminine  (défmie  par  opposition 
au  tempérament  masculin,  chaud  et  sec)  favorisent  particulièrement  les 
activités  de  la  mémoire  et  de  l'imagination.  La  faculté  mémorative  absorbe  et 
retient  les  images  un  peu  de  la  même  manière  que  la  cire  retient  la  forme  du 
cachet  qui  lui  est  imprimé:  l'humidité  et  la  froideur  accrues  du  cerveau  féminin 
participent  alors  à  une  meilleure  rétention  des  images.  Toutefois,  les  images 
perçues  et  créées  par  l'imagination  féminine,  parce  que  froides  et  humides,  ne 
connaissent  pas  la  stabilité  et  demeurent  susceptibles  de  métamorphoses. 
Ainsi  s'expliquent  la  versatilité  du  comportement  féminin,^  de  même  que 
l'étrange  pouvoir  de  la  fantaisie  des  femmes  enceintes  dont  l'activité  est  "si 
prodigieuse  qu'elle  étouffe  toutes  les  autres  facultés  raisonnables,"^  tandis  que 
les  fortes  impressions  conçues  dans  l' âme  de  la  mère  risquent  d' être  transmises 
au  foetus  et  de  se  dupliquer  servilement  sur  le  corps  de  l'enfant^  qui  naîtra 
difforme  ou  monstrueux. 
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Alors  même  que  les  médecins  de  la  Renaissance  réévaluent,  à  la  lumière 
des  observations  anatomiques,  les  doctrines  aristotélicienne  et  galénique,  ils 
sélectionnent  et  préservent  néanmoins  certains  arguments  confirmant 
r  infériorité  et  la  faiblesse  psychologique  du  tempérament  féminin,^  même 
après  avoir  rejeté  la  thèse  du  mâle  "blessé/'  "imparfait,"  voire  de  l'être 
"monstrueux";'"  historiquement,  remarquait  Evelyne  Berriot-Salvadore,  c'est 
au  cours  du  seizième  siècle  que  "l'irrascibilité  de  l'utérus  se  substitu[e]  au 
tempérament  humide  pour  expliquer  l' infériorité"  "  de  la  femme,  naturellement 
valétudinaire'^.  Jean  Liébaut  précisait,  par  le  titre  même  du  premier  chapitre 
de  son  Thresor  des  remèdes  secrets  pour  les  maladies  des  Femmes  que  "la 
femme  n'est  animant  mutile,  ni  imparfaict,  mais  foible  &  maladif  (p.  2),  car 
l'utérus,  ce  "terrible  animal,"'^  pour  reprendre  les  termes  de  Rondibilis  au 
Tiers  Livre,  "a  colliguance  a  toutes  les  parties  principales  du  corps. "''^  Les 
humeurs  d'une  matrice  insatiable'^  —  dont  l'appétit  se  justifie  sans  doute  par 
la  croyance  au  "grand  plaisir  que  prend  la  matrice  à  attirer,  succer  &  concevoir 
&  jouyr  de  la  semence  virile"  (J.  Liébaut,  p.  61)  — ,  les  vapeurs  de  sang 
menstruel  ou  d'humeur  spermatique  non  excrétées,  s'élèvent  alors  jusqu'au 
foie,  au  coeur  ou  au  cerveau,  où  elle  peuvent  causer  frénésies,  mélancolies, 
endormissements  et  corruption  des  facultés  rationnelles.'^  Ainsi  la  femme, 
bien  qu'égale  à  l'homme  en  essence  et  en  puissance,  s'avère  naturellement 
incapable  de  contrôler  son  corps  et  son  esprit. 

Évidemment,  VHeptaméron  n'inscrit  pas  directement  les  théories  portant 
sur  la  différenciation  des  sexes,  mais  leurs  présupposés  informent  néanmoins 
tous  les  niveaux  du  récit.  Lors  du  débat  sur  la  12^  nouvelle,  la  narratrice'^ 
mentionne  que  "les  dames,  selon  leur  coustume,  parloient  autant  par  passion 
que  par  raison"  (p.  95);  or,  l'énoncé  d'une  faculté  rationnelle  ordinairement 
concurrencée  par  la  passion  ne  trouve  pas  d'équivalent  lors  de  descriptions  de 
comportements  masculins — on  en  déduit  que  ce  n'est  pas  là  "leur  coustume."'** 
De  fait,  cette  concurrence  dérive  du  présupposé  de  la  prévalence  de  1  '  imagination 
chez  la  femme  qui,  à  cause  d'une  complexion  flegmatique  ou  d'un  utérus 
influant  sur  ses  facultés,  conçoit  de  fortes  et  ardentes  imaginations,  provoquant 
des  émotions  extrêmes  que  la  raison  ne  parvient  pas  à  endiguer.'^ 

Les  25  occurrences  du  mot  "fantaisie,"^"  majoritairement  présentes  au 
niveau  métadiégétique  (dans  les  nouvelles^'),  réaffirment  la  différenciation 
des  sexes:  si  certains  emplois  s'appliquent  aussi  bien  à  l'un  et  l'autre  sexe,  les 
occurrences  inscrivant  la  fonction  de  la  faculté  imaginatrice  dans  le  jugement 
concernent  plus  spécifiquement  les  femmes  (personnages  des  récits  et 
devisantes),  tandis  que  les  acceptions  liées  à  l'inclination  et  au  désir  amoureux 
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s'assimilent  plus  fréquemment  aux  hommes.  Sur  la  base  de  cette  première 
répartition,  les  emplois  de  "fantaisie"  doivent  encore  être  considérés  selon  la 
valeur  de  l'occurrence  (positive,  neutre  ou  péjorative),  l'identité  et  le  sexe  de 
l'instance  qui  l'énonce,  l'objet  auquel  elle  s'applique,  le  contexte  d'insertion 
(à  l'égard  des  sentiments,  opinions  ou  actions  d'un  personnage  ou  devisant,  de 
sexe  masculin  ou  féminin)  et  la  relation  de  cette  occurrence  avec  les  thématiques 
narratives,  ou  encore,  discursives,  dans  le  cas  des  devis,^^  dans  lesquelles  elle 
peut  s'inscrire. 

L' occurrence  la  plus  neutre  du  recueil  est  introduite  dès  la  situation  initiale 
de  la  1 8^  nouvelle  où  un  "jeune  escolier"  sera  soumis  à  une  double  épreuve  par 
celle  qu'il  aime.  Hircan  raconte  la  naissance  de  leur  amour: 

Vous,  qui  sçavez  le  prompt  chemyn  que  faict  ce  feu  quant  il  se  prent  à  ung 
des  boutz  du  cueur  et  de  là  fantaisie,  vous  jugerez  bien  que  entre  deux  si 
parfaictz  subjectz  n'arresta  gueres  Amour,  qu'il  ne  les  eust  à  son 
commandement,  et  qu'il  ne  les  rendist  [. . .]  si  remplis  de  sa  claire  lumière, 
que  leur  penser,  vouloir  et  parler  n'estoient  que  flambe  de  cest  Amour  (p. 
138). 

Ce  "vous"  à  qui  s'adresse  Hircan  renvoie  ici  spécifiquement  à  ceux  et  celles 
qui  connaissent  la  fulgurance  du  sentiment  amoureux,  qui  sont  donc  aptes  à 
juger  de  l'ampleur  de  l'émotion  et  de  son  emprise  sur  la  volonté  individuelle.^^ 
Une  distinction  de  même  nature  avait  été  effectuée  plus  tôt  par  Geburon,  dans 
la  clausule  du  16^  récit,  à  propos  d'amants  qui  s'étaient  juré  une  fidélité 
étemelle: 

Et,  comme  si  la  volunté  de  l'homme  estoit  immuable,  se  jurèrent  et 
promirent  ce  qui  n' estoit  en  leur  puissance:  c'est  une  amityé  perpétuelle,  qui 
ne  peult  naistre  ne  demorer  au  cueur  de  l'homme;  et  celles  seulles  le  sçavent, 
qui  ont  expérimenté  combien  durent  telles  oppinions  (p.  132-133). 

Si,  selon  Hircan,  les  deux  sexes  sont  indifféremment  susceptibles  de  connaître 
le  foudroiement  et  l'aveuglement  de  la  passion,  ce  sont  les  femmes  qui,  selon 
Géburon,  peuvent  le  mieux  juger  de  la  brièveté  de  l'amitié  "au  cueur  de 
l'homme."  Simontault  introduit  par  la  suite  une  autre  distinction  entre  les 
savoirs  et  expériences  de  l'un  et  l'autre  sexes,  alors  que  Parlamente  et 
Longarine  évaluent  le  degré  de  difficulté  des  épreuves  de  l'amant  de  la  18^ 
nouvelle:  "Vous  en  parlez  bien  à  voz  aises,  dist  Simontault,  mais  nous,  qui 
sçavons  que  la  chose  vault,  en  debvons  dire  nostre  oppinion  (p.  141).^'*  Aux 
interlocutrices  de  Géburon,  expérimentées  quant  à  la  valeur  des  opinions 
amoureuses  des  hommes,  aux  interlocuteurs  expérimentés  —  mais 
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indifférenciés  —  auxquels  s'adressait  Hircan,  succède  un  "vous"  féminin,  qui 
se  prononce  sur  la  question  mais  à  qui  Simontault  refuse  la  compétence  de  se 
prononcer,  et  un  "nous"  masculin,  qui  sait  ce  que  la  "chose"  vaut^^ — et  qui  ne 
vaut  pas  la  peine  de  se  soumettre  à  de  telles  épreuves.  Géburon  affirme  que  la 
femme  sait  bien  que  l'amour  des  hommes  ne  dure  pas,^^  mais  Simontault 
insinue  qu'elle  ignore  cependant  pourquoi  il  en  va  ainsi,  car  elle  ne  juge  pas  de 
la  "chose"  de  la  même  façon  que  les  hommes  qui  demeurent  les  seuls  à  savoir 
ce  qu'elle  vaut.  Parler  d'amour  et  prononcer  un  jugement  sur  les  faits  d'amour 
font  ainsi  appel  à  des  "savoirs"  que  ne  partagent  pas  également  tous  les 
devisants,  savoirs  qui  orientent  leurs  récits  et  colorent  leurs  devis. ^^ 

Michel  Rideaux  a  relevé  que  l'on  parlait,  dans  V Heptaméron,  plus 
abondamment  d' aimer  que  d' amour,  et  que  les  63  contes  qui  abordent  ce  thème 
distinguent  deux  façons  d'aimer,  traduites  par  les  substantifs  "amitié,"  lorsque 
le  sentiment  s'investit  de  valeurs  positives,  et  "affection"  ou  "passion,"  quand 
il  s'agit  de  décrire  un  comportement  passif,  pathologique  ou  criminel.^^  Quand 
le  feu  d'amour  "se  prent  à  ung  des  boutz  du  cueur  et  de  \di  fantaisie,''  les 
personnages  amoureux  des  récits  qui  ne  peuvent  jouir  de  leurs  désirs  connaissent, 
effectivement,  le  versant  le  plus  sombre  de  1'  "affection,"  alors  que  la  soumission 
de  leur  volonté  à  la  passion  et  leur  sollicitude  démesurée  à  l'égard  de  l'être 
aimé  évoquent  les  descriptions  de  Vamorhereos}^  Les  symptômes  de  Vamor 
hereos  l'assimilent,  depuis  les  traductions  et  commentaires  des  traités  de 
médecine  arabe  qui  furent  effectués  au  cours  du  Moyen  Âge^°,  à  une  espèce 
particulière  de  mélancolie,^'  caractérisée  par  la  fixation  de  l'esprit  sur  l'image 
de  l'objet  d'amour,  par  la  soumission  de  toute  activité  intellectuelle  à  la 
domination  de  cette  image,^^  et  par  l'alternance  de  prostration  et  d'extrêmes 
variations  émotives."  La  mélancolie  erotique  résulterait  de  la  corruption  de  la 
faculté  imaginative,^  ou  encore,  selon  les  termes  des  Questions  problématiques 
dupourquoy  d'amour,  d'"un  discord  &  general  divorce  /  D'entre  le  sens  &  le 
vray  jugement,"  d' "ung  travail  d'ymagination  [. . .]  /Faisans  les  sens  gouverneurs 
de  raison. "^^ 

Il  est  remarquable  que,  dans  VHeptaméron  les  occurrences  de  "fantaisie" 
entrent  plus  souvent  en  contact  avec  l'isotopie  "fureur,  mélancolie,  désespoir 
et  perte  du  sens"  lorsque  les  récits  sont  énoncés  par  des  femmes.^^  Et  même  si, 
dans  la  série  des  dix  récits  inscrivant  simultanément  le  terme  "fantaisie"  et  les 
symptômes  des  affections  de  l'âme,  les  personnages  masculins  et  féminins 
subissent  ces  désordres  amoureux^^  dans  des  proportions  égales,  même  si  les 
destins  des  deux  sexes  sont  plus  fréquemment  la  mort^^  et  la  réclusion,^^  la 
répartition  des  affections  diffère,^  et  les  raisons  de  leur  émergence  ne  sont  pas 
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les  mêmes  selon  que  l' on  soit  homme  ou  femme.  Fureur,  mélancolie,  désespoir 
et  perte  du  sens  procèdent,  chez  les  hommes,  de  la  concupiscence  chamelle,  de 
la  frustration  du  désir,  du  dépit  de  se  voir  éconduit  ou  trompé  par  l'objet 
d'amour,  et,  en  dernier  lieu,  de  la  mort  d'un  être  aimé.  Chez  les  femmes,  elles 
accompagnent  également  la  concupiscence,  la  frustration  du  désir,  le  dépit 
d'être  éconduite  ou  trompée  ainsi  que  le  traumatisme  de  la  mort  de  l'amant, 
mais  elles  se  manifestent  en  outre  à  l'issue  d'une  lutte  intérieure  pour  préserver 
son  honneur,  au  moment  de  perdre  sa  réputation  d'honnêteté,  après  avoir  été 
abusée  et  déshonorée,  pour  avoir  manqué  à  son  honneur  ou  s'être  rendue 
coupable  d'une  conduite  déshonorante  comme  celle  de  la  mère  incestueuse  de 
la  30^  nouvelle. 


Tableau  des  motifs  d'affections  selon  le  sexe  de  l'énondateur  et  le  sexe 
du  personnage  des  nouvelles 


Affections 

Affections  des 

Affections  des 

communes 

personnages 

masculins 

personnages  féminins 

aux  deux  sexes 

Devisants 

Devisantes 

Devisants 

Devisantes 

concupiscence 

7 

8,  10,  16, 

1,26 

70 

charnelle 

23,  50,  59 

frustration  du 

12,13,19 

2,3,10. 

Hircan:  19, 

10, 19, 21, 70  (Duchesse 

désir 

35 

de  Bourgogne) 

dépit  d'être 

22,26 

4,  10,  64 

35 

1 5  (délaissée  par  le  mari), 

éconduit(e) 

64,  70  (Duchesse 
de  Bourgogne) 

dépit  d'être 

1,32,61 

8,15,59,70 

37 

10,  70  (Dame  du 

trompé(e) 

(duc  de 
Bourgogne) 

Vergier) 

mort  d'un 

70,71 

40,  50 

être  aimé 
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Tableau  des  motifs  d'affections  des  personnages  féminins 
selon  le  sexe  de  l'énonciateur 


Motifs  d'affections 


Devisants 


Devisantes 


Lutte  intérieure  pour  16,26 

préserver  l'honneur 

Au  moment  de  perdre  43,  60 

sa  réputation 


70  (Duchesse  de  Bourgogne  en 
danger  "d'un  refus  déshonorable") 

70  (Dame  du  Vergier) 


Avoir  été  abusée 
et  déshonorée 


14,72 


21,23 


Avoir  manqué  à 
son  honneur 


50,51 


Coupable  d'une  conduite 
déshonorante 


30 


Par  ailleurs,  le  terme  "fantaisie"  n'est  jamais  qualifié  par  rénonciateur  qui 
l'introduit  dans  son  récit,  à  l'exception  de  trois  occurrences:  l'amant  de  la  43^ 
nouvelle  fréquente  Jambique  qui,  afm  de  préserver  son  "honneur"  (p.  297),  ne 
se  laisse  jamais  reconnaître: 

Et  continuèrent  longuement  ceste  vie,  sans  ce  qu'il  s'apperceust  jamays  qui 
elle  estoit:  dont  il  entra  en  une  grande  fantaisye,  pensant  en  luy-mesmes  qui 
se  povoit  estre:  car  il  ne  pensoit  poinct  qu'il  y  eut  femme  au  monde,  qui  ne 
voullut  estre  vue  et  aymée.  Et  se  doubta  que  se  fust  quelque  maling  esperit, 
ayant  oy  dire  à  quelque  sot  prescheur  que  qui  auroit  veu  le  diable  au  visaige, 
l'on  ne  aymeroit  jamais.  En  ceste  doubte-là,  se  délibéra  de  sçavoir  qui  estoit 
ceste-là  qui  luy  faisoit  si  bonne  chère  [. . .]  (p.  298). 

La  "grande  fantaisye"  de  l'amant  indique  ici  un  désir  de  connaître  l'identité  de 
celle  qui  se  donne  en  se  dissimulant  ("grande  fantaisye"  de  savoir)  ou  encore, 
elle  désigne  la  fabrication  d'une  hypothèse  sur  la  signification  de  faits  étranges 
("grande  fantaisye"  comme  fabrication  de  sens),'*^  qui  conduit  à  l' identification, 
ironique,  d'une  puissance  trompeuse,  puisque  aucune  femme  de  ce  nom  ne 
saurait  jouir  des  plaisirs  d'amour  sans  se  laisser  admirer. 
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Les  deux  autres  occurrences  de  "fantaisie"  qualifiées  par  le  narrateur 
surviennent  dans  la  35^  nouvelle"^^  où  une  dame  de  la  ville  de  Pampelune,  sous 
couvert  d"'amour  spirituelle"  se  consume  bientôt  de  désir  charnel  pour  un 
cordelier  au  point  de  "luy  escripre  1  '  amour  qu'  elle  luy  portoit  le  plus  doulcement 
qu'elle  peut  pour  le  commencement."  Rapidement,  la  dame  prend  l'habitude 
"de  mander  par  lectres  au  prescheur  sa  furieuse  fantaisye''  Le  mari,  qui 
intercepte  toutes  les  lettres,  lui  "feyt  passer  sa  tentation"  en  empruntant  les 
vêtements  du  cordelier  et  en  battant  si  bien  sa  femme  que  celle-ci,  lors  d'une 
rencontre  ultérieure  avec  l'objet  de  son  désir,  "commencea  a  crier  comme 
femme  hors  du  sens,"  prouvant  hors  de  tout  doute  qu'elle  était  désormais  "bien 
chastiée  de  sa  ïoWç. fantaisie^  Dans  les  nouvelles  où  des  personnages  (masculins 
et  féminins)  conçoivent  quelque  "fantaisie  persistante,"  assimilable  au  désir, 
les  "fureur,  mélancolie,  désespoir  et  perte  du  sens"  résultent  généralement  du 
dépit  et  de  la  frustration  f^  mais  c  '  est  chez  une  femme  que  la  fureur  accompagne 
la  naissance  du  désir."*^ 

Hircan,  narrateur  de  ce  récit,  réitère  donc  le  topos  selon  lequel  la  femme 
ne  connaît  que  des  émotions  extrêmes,  une  réitération  que  nul  autre  devisant, 
ni  femme  ni  homme,  ne  pose  aussi  franchement;  Hircan  demeure  également 
le  seul  à  insinuer  aussi  crûment,  dans  les  devis,  que  le  raisonnement  d'un  de 
ses  "égaux"  au  jeu  (Prologue,  p.  10)  repose  sur  une  opinion  extravagante."^^ 
Parlamente  avançait,  dans  le  devis  de  la  2P  nouvelle,  que  "souvent  sont 
differenz  les  fardeaulx  de  l'homme  et  de  la  femme,"  puisque  l'amour  chez  une 
femme  est  "fondée  sur  Dieu  et  sur  honneur,"  tandis  que  1' "amour  de  la  plupart 
des  hommes  de  bien  est  [. . .]  fondée  sur  le  plaisir.'"^^  Hircan  lui  répond  en  ces 
termes: 

Voylà  doncques  une  raison  [.  .  .]  forgée  sur  vostre  fantaisie,  de  vouloir 
soustenir  que  les  femmes  honnestes  peuvent  laisser  honnestement  l'amour 
des  hommes,  et  non  les  hommes,  [l'amour]  des  femmes,  comme  si  leurs 
cueurs  estoient  differens;  mais  combien  que  les  visaiges  et  habitz  le  soyent, 
si  croy-je  que  les  voluntez  sont  toutes  pareilles,  sinon  d'autant  que  la  malice 
la  plus  couverte  est  la  pire  (p.  175). 

Saffredent  attaque  à  son  tour,  moins  durement  mais  plus  insidieusement,  la 
"fantaisie"  de  Parlamente  qui  admire  l'héroïne  de  la  42^  nouvelle,  refusant  de 
céder  à  celui  qu'elle  aimait  "plus  que  sa  vie,  mais  non  pas  plus  que  son 
honneur": 

Ostez  cette  opinion  de  vostre  fantaisye  [dist  Saffredent]  ,^'^  et  entendez  d' où 
est  venu  ce  terme  d' honneur  quant  aux  femmes,  car  peut  estre  que  celles  qui 
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en  parlent  tant,  ne  sçavent  pas  l'invention  de  ce  nom.  [En  fait,  Vyprocrisie 
est  le  surnom  d'honneur,  érigé  en  une]  si  cruelle  loy,  que  mesmes  celés  qui 
ayment  parfaictement,  dissimullent,  estimant  vertu  estre  vice;  mais  celles 
qui  sont  de  bon  entendement  et  de  sain  jugement,  ne  tumbent  jamais  en  de 
telles  erreurs  [. . .]  (p.  294)/^ 

Les  "raison"  et  "opinion"  de  Parlamente  sur  T  "honneur"  des  femmes  sont 
désavouées  parce  qu'elles  reposent  sur  une  prémisse  erronée  (forgée  sur  une 
fantaisie),  une  prémisse  qui  aura  pour  incidence  de  fausser  son  jugement  sur 
le  sujet,  car  cette  opinion  biaise  la  fantaisie  et  le  jugement  s'opère  alors  sur  des 
informations  déviées.  Mais  ces  deux  hommes  ont  peut-être  intérêt  à  ce  que 
Parlamente  révise  sa  conception  de  l'honneur  féminin:  Hircan,  son  mari,  dont 
Texpérience  des  femmes  ne  fait  aucun  doute  (voir  par  exemple  la  9^  nv.,  p.  53), 
cherche  à  la  convaincre  que  les  hommes  ne  sont  pas  pires  que  les  femmes,  sinon 
que  celles-ci  dissimulent  ce  que  ceux-là  avouent  franchement  —  sa  conduite 
n'est  donc  pas  condamnable;  Saffredent,  désirant  fort  probablement,  selon  les 
pénétrantes  observations  d'André  Toumon,"*^  nouer  une  "intrigue"  avec 
Parlamente,  insiste  sur  le  fait  qu'il  ne  faut  pas  confondre  l'hypocrisie  avec 
l'honneur,  d'autant  plus  que  la  lutte  de  l'amour  et  de  l'honneur  dans  le  coeur 
d'une  femme  peut  provoquer,  comme  il  l'a  démontré  dans  la  26^  nouvelle,  "une 
fièvre  continue,  causée  d'un  humeur  mélancolique"  (p.  217)^°  qui  mène, 
inexorablement,  à  la  mort. 

Parallèlement,  les  devisantes  emploient  le  mot  "fantaisie"  dans  des  sens 
qui  ne  concernent  pas  le  rôle  de  la  faculté  dans  le  processus  du  jugement: 
lorsqu'elles  commentent  les  nouvelles,  le  terme  renvoie  exclusivement  à 
l'expression  de  la  volonté  personnelle  de  personnages  féminins;^'  lorsqu'elles 
répliquent  à  leurs  vis-à-vis  masculins,  la  fantaisie  recouvre  le  sens  de  volonté, 
d'inclination,  de  désir,^^  comme  lorsqu'Ennasuitte  disqualifie  un  Saffredent 
vieillissant"  qui,  dans  son  épilogue  de  la  3*^  nouvelle,  expliquait  aux  dames 
comment: 

quand  vos  mariz  vous  donnent  des  cornes  de  chevreux,  vous  [pouvez]  leur 
en  donnez  de  cerf."  Ennasuite  commencea  à  dire,  en  riant:  "Si  vous  aimiez 
autant  que  autrefois  vous  avez  faict,  vous  endureriez  cornes  aussi  grandes 
que  ung  chesne,  pour  en  randre  une  à  vostrefanîaisye;  mais,  maintenant  que 
les  cheveulx  vous  blanchissent,  il  est  temps  de  donner  trêve  à  voz  désirs  (p. 
27).  , 

Tant  dans  les  nouvelles  que  dans  les  devis,  les  "fantaisies"  de  l'un  et  l'autre 
sexe  recouvrent  donc  des  acceptions  communes  (dont  l'expression  du  désir), 
tandis  que  certaines  applications  demeurent  connotées  par  le  sexe  de 
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l'énonciateur:  les  devisantes  relient  d'elles-mêmes  plus  fréquemment  dans 
leurs  récits  les  "fantaisies"  aux  désordres  de  l'âme;  mais  ce  sont  les  hommes 
qui  établissent  que  la  fureur  s'empare  d'une  femme  dès  la  naissance  de 
r  amour,  et  qui  soulignent  les  désordres  du  jugement  d'une  de  leurs  compagnes 
en  insistant  sur  l'extravagance  de  ses  "raison"  et  "opinion."^"* 

Ces  positions  diverses  sur  les  conduites  et  "honneurs"  de  l'un  et  l'autre 
sexe  déclinent  ainsi  la  différenciation  sexuelle  en  regard  d'une  nuance  exprimée, 
entre  autres  indicateurs,  par  une  conception  de  la  "fantaisie"  qui  a  plus  à  voir 
avec  l'inclination  et  le  désir  amoureux  chez  les  hommes,  avec  la  faculté  de 
raisonner  et  le  jugement  des  femmes,  quand  leur  "fantaisie"  est  obnubilée  par 
le  désir,  la  jalousie  ou  encore  leur  honneur.^^  Mais  l'on  peut  encore  s'interroger, 
lorsque  les  devisants  reprennent  Parlamente  sur  ses  raison  et  opinion,  si  ce 
phénomène  dérive  d'une  conception  propre  à  Marguerite  de  Navarre,  ou  s'il 
procède  plutôt  de  V  ethos  des  personnages  masculins  qui  énoncent,  pour 
convaincre  les  dames,  les  arguments  et  les  lieux  communs  de  la  Querelle  des 
Femmes,  dans  lesquels  puisent  également  les  devisantes.  Simontault,^^ 
Saffredent^^  et  Hircan^^  réactivent  ponctuellement  certains  topoï du  Roman  de 
la  Rose;  mais  la  voix  de  Parlamente  évoque  par  ailleurs  dans  le  devis  de  la  5T 
nouvelle  celle  de  Christine  de  Pisan,  et  plus  encore,  celle  de  la  Raison  de  la  Cité 
des  Dames:  "pour  vous  escouter  dire  du  mal  de  nous  [dit  Parlamente],  noz 
oreilles  n  'en  sentiront  poinct  de  douleur,  car  nous  sçavons  ce  qui  en  esf  (p. 

Bien  sûr,  au-delà  des  "savoirs"  et  "expériences"  que  les  devisants  des 
deux  sexes  se  prêtent  ou  se  refusent,  il  se  dégage  un  consensus  pour  convenir 
que  c'est  sans  nul  doute  ce  qu'amour  met  "en  la  fantaisie"  des  êtres  (p.  386) 
—  ces  désirs,  jalousies,  fureurs  et  mélancolies  —  qui  rapproche  le  plus 
l'homme  et  la  femme,^  qui  rend  comparables  leurs  fragilités  respectives.^^ 
Mais  il  reste  encore  à  déterminer  si  l'énoncé  de  la  différenciation  des  sexes 
dans  V Heptaméron  se  justifie  uniquement  en  regard  des  présupposés  liés  à  la 
nature  physiologique  des  êtres,  ou  si  n'interviennent  pas,  ultimement,  une 
éthique  et  une  pratique  sociales  qui  imposent  aux  sexes  une  "nature"  différente. 
Alors  que  la  théorie  médicale  accrédite  la  croyance  selon  laquelle  la  femme  qui 
imagine  ou  qui  désire  peut  donner  naissance  à  un  monstre,  Parlamente  affirme 
(au  devis  de  la  43^  nouvelle)  que  la  femme  oublieuse  du  "fardeau"  de  son 
honneur  (p.  174)  lorsqu'elle  s'accorde  la  jouissance  de  son  désir,  se  dénature 
et  atteint  ainsi,  en  quelque  sorte,  des  proportions  monstrueuses:  "celles  qui 
[comme  Jambique]  sont  vaincues  en  plaisir  ne  se  doibvent  plus  nommer 
femmes,  mais  hommes,  desquelz  la  fureur  et  la  concupiscence  augmente  leur 
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honneur''  (p.  301).  La  victoire  des  désirs  sur  l'honneur  ne  rend  pas  la  femme 
semblable  à  l'homme,  mais  elle  fait  plutôt,  d'une  femme,  un  homme,  parce 
qu'en  s' abandonnant  à  la  fureur  et  à  la  concupiscence,  elle  efface  les  marques 
de  r  honneur  de  son  sexe  —  "c'est  doulceur,  patience,  et  chasteté."^^  Et  le  péril 
est  peut-être  plus  grand  qu'il  n'y  paraît:  si  Géburon  affirme  d'un  ton  léger  que 
"nostre  gloire,  nostre  félicité  et  nostre  contentement,  c'est  de  vous  [. . .]  oster 
ce  qui  vous  est  plus  cher  que  la  vie"  (p.  1 33.)^^  il  n'en  demeure  pas  moins  qu'il 
n'y  a  que  des  femmes,  parmi  tous  les  personnages  de  VHeptaméron,  qui 
succombent  à  la  fureur,  à  la  mélancolie,  au  désespoir,  ou  qui  perdent  totalement 
l'usage  de  la  raison  au  moment  où  elles  risquent  de  perdre  leur  honneur.^ 

Université  Biaise-Pascal,  Clermont-Ferrand 

Notes 

1 .  Les  citations  de  YHeptaméron  sont  extraites  de  l'édition  de  Michel  François  (Paris,  Gamier 
Frères,  1960).  À  moins  d'avis  contraire,  c'est  moi  qui  souligne.  Veuillez  noter  que,  dans  les 
notes,  "nouvelle"  sera  abrégé  sous  la  forme  "nv."  lorsqu'il  s'agit  simplement  d'indiquer  un 
renvoi. 

2.  Voir  Michel  Bideaux,  Marguerite  de  Navarre:  "L'Heptaméron,  "  de  l'enquête  au  débat 
(Mont-de-Marsan,  Éditions  InterUniversitaires,  1992),  p.  312. 

3.  Lyne  Mondor  développe  une  hypothèse  stimulante — à  laquellej' aurais  tendance  à  adhérer 
—  en  considérant  que  c'est  l'examen  de  la  notion  d"'honneur"  masculin  et  féminin  qui 
constitue  le  principe  justificateur  de  V ensemble  du  recueil  (cf.  "La  notion  d'honneur  dans 
VHeptaméron  de  Marguerite  de  Navarre,"  Mémoire  de  maîtrise.  Université  McGill,  août 
1995). 

4.  Diane  Desrosiers-Bonin  a  démontré,  dans  "Le  Même  et  l'Autre  dans  deux  recueils  de 
nouvelles  de  la  Renaissance  française"  Carrefour,  XVII,  2  (  1 995),  86-97),  comment  "il  était 
encore  impensable  en  cette  première  moitié  du  XVIe  siècle  de  concevoir  l'égalité  dans  la 
différence"  (p.  94).  À  partir  des  récits  de  Marguerite  de  Navarre  et  de  Jeanne  Flore,  il 
apparaît  que,  dans  la  première  moitié  du  seizième  siècle,  les  catégories  du  "Beau,"  du 
"Noble"  et  du  "Vertueux"  sont  informées  par  "une  vision  hiérarchique  du  monde  établie  en 
fonction  des  paramètres  du  Même  et  où  la  différence  [. . .]  et  définie  dans  la  contradiction, 
l'opposition,  voire  la  subordination  au  Même"  (p.  87). 

5.  Voir  les  actes  des  journées  d'études  sur  la  notion  de  "fantaisie"  à  la  Renaissance,  organisées 
par  le  groupe  equilxvi  (24  juin  1994  et  22-23  juin  1995)  sous  la  direction  de  Marie-Luce 
Demonet  (Université  Biaise-Pascal,  Clermont-Ferrand  II),  parus  dans  la  revue  électronique 
Renaissance  Interactive  (URL:  http://odalix.univ-bpclermont.fr). 

6.  I.  Maclean,  The  Renaissance  Notion  of  Woman:  A  Study  in  the  Fortunes  of  Scholasticism 
and  Medical  Science  in  European  Intellectual  Life  (Cambridge,  Cambridge  University 
Press,  1979),  p.  42. 
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7.  Evelyne  Berriot-Salvadore,  Un  corps,  un  destin:  la  femme  dans  la  médecine  de  la 
Renaissance  (Paris,  Champion,  1993),  p.  132. 

8.  D'après  l'étude  de  M.-  H.  Huet,  les  monstres  apparaissent  bien,  en  effet,  comme  une 
"traduction  littérale"  de  l'image  perçue  par  la  femme  sur  la  forme  du  foetus,  sans 
interprétation  et  sans  médiation,  sans  abstraction  de  la  forme  perçue  à  sa  signification:  le 
produit  monstrueux  résulte  d'une  reproduction  mimétique  et  révèle  ainsi  la  violence  des 
désirs  ou  des  peurs  de  la  mère  {Monstrous  Imagination  [Cambridge,  Harvard  University 
Press,  1 993],  pp.  26-27).  Sur  la  notion  de  monstruosité  à  la  Renaissance,  voir  l'étude  de  Jean 
Céard,  La  nature  et  les  prodiges:  l 'insolite  auXVP  siècle  (Genève,  Droz,  1 977),  spécialement 
les  première  et  deuxième  parties,  pp.  1-158. 

9.1.  Maclean,  pp.  35  et  44-45. 

10.  Voir  M.  A.  Zimara,  Problèmes  d'Aristote  &  autres  filozophes  &  Médecins.  .  .,  trad,  par 
Georges  de  La  Bouthière  (Lyon,  J.  de  Tournes,  1554),  pp.  108-110  et  140;  J.  Liébaut, 
Thresor  des  remèdes  secrets  pour  les  maladies  des  Femmes,  Traduict  de  Latin  en  François 
par  M.  /.  Liebaut  docteur  en  Médecine,  Dernière  edition,  reueuë  et  corrigée  (Paris,  Estienne 
Valet,  1597),  pp.  1-2. 

11.  Evelyne  Berriot-Salvadore,  Histoire  des  femmes  en  Occident  (Paris,  Pion,  1991),  t.  III,  p. 
370. 

12.  É.  Berriot-Salvadore,  Op.  cit.,  1993,  p.  44. 

13.  LeTiméedeP\aion{éd.  Emile  Chambry,Gamier-Flammarion,  1969, 91b)  précise  cependant 
qu'un  tel  animal  avide  de  procréation  existe  chez  l'homme  également,  mais  les  auteurs 
renaissants  qui  utilisent  ce  passage  pour  définir  la  nature  de  la  femme  ne  le  citent  jamais 
complètement.  Pour  quelques  occurrences  de  ce  topos  de  la  nature  de  la  femme,  voir  V Éloge 
de  la  Folie  (Érasme,  Oeuvres  choisies,  éd.  Chomarat,  [Paris,  Librairie  Générale  Française, 
1991],  p.  128),  le  Tiers  Livre  de  Rabelais  (ch.  XXXII,  p.  357),  et  Alector  ou  le  Coq  de 
Barthélémy  Aneau  (éd.  M.-M.  Fontaine  [Genève,  Droz,  1996],  1. 1,  chap.  IX,  p.  67). 

14.  François  Rabelais,  Tiers  Livre,  édition  critique  avec  variantes,  notes  et  intoduction  établie 
par  Jean  Céard  (Paris,  Librairie  Générale  Française,  1995),  chap.  23,  p.  31 1. 

15.  C'est  en  vertu  de  cette  assimilation  que  Bonnacciuoli  faisait  dériver  étymologiquement  le 
mot  "vulve"  de  "volens"  (I.  Maclean,  p.  40);  la  voracité  de  l'appétit  utérin  dériverait  du 
principe  aristotélicien  selon  lequel  l'imperfection  tend  vers  la  perfection:  "the  comparison 
is  found  in  Physics  1.9.  [199a  22]:  'matter  desires  form  as  the  female  the  male'"  (idem).  La 
tradition  antiféminine  s'appuie  également  sur  l'autorité  des  Proverbes  qui  mentionnent  la 
matrice  au  nombre  des  choses  insatiables  (30,  16). 

1 6.  Jean  Liébaut  explique  que  la  rétention  ou  la  superfluité  de  l'humeur  spermatique  et  du  sang 
menstruel  peuvent  rendre  la  matrice  "valétudinaire  &  propre  a  estre  griefvement  offensée," 
provoquant  chez  la  femme  "manies,  resveries,  fureurs  de  matrice,  très-longs  sommeils, 
estonnemens,  mouvemens  desordonnez,  pales  couleurs,"  et  chez  la  jeune  vierge  une 
dépravation  du  cerveau  et  de  "la  ratiocination,  dont  surviennent  diverses  sortes  de  resveries" 
(pp.  6-7  et  23). 

17.  Ou  plutôt,  l'instance  d'énonciation  première,  narrateur  extra  et  hétérodiégétique. 
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18.  En  revanche,  l'instance  d'énonciation  première  intervient,  au  devis  de  la  40  nv.  (p.  280), 
en  insinuant  la  duplicité  des  hommes  à  l'égard  de  leurs  femmes:  "Hircan,  Geburon, 
Simontault  et  Saff redent  jurèrent  qu'ilz  s'estoient  mariez  en  pareille  intention  [désireux  de 
vivre  en  l'état  de  mariage  comme  Dieu  et  Nature  l'ordonnent]  et  que  jamais  ilz  ne  s'en 
estoient  repentis;  mais  quoy  qu'il  en  fust  de  la  vérité,  celles  à  qui  il  touchoit  en  furent  si 
contantes  [. . .]." 

19.  Cf.  I.  Maclean,  pp.  7,  16  et  42. 

20.  1 9  par  rapport  à  7  dans  les  devis.  Je  laisserai  ici  1' occurence  dérivée  "mary  fantasticque"  (26' 
nv.,  équivalent  de  jaloux)  ainsi  que  celle  du  sommaire  de  la  59*=  nv.  qui  fut  ajoutée 
ultérieurement  au  texte  de  VHeptaméron  ("Cette  mesme  dame  [.  .  .]  par  ce  moyen,  vécut 
depuis  à  sdi fantasy é").  Notons  l'hétérographie  du  terme  dans  l'édition  François:  les  deux 
graphies  les  plus  fréquentes  sont  fantaisie  (12)  et  fantaysie  (12)  —  sans  que  l'on  puisse  en 
déduire  une  intention  de  signification  —  et  l'on  trouve  une  faintasie  (10^  nv.)  en  plus  de 
l'occurence  de  fantasye  déjà  mentionnée  (59*  nv.).  Remarquons  enfin  que  ces  occurrences 
recouvrent  l'ensemble  des  acceptions  de  la  notion  de  fantaisie,  à  l'exception  toutefois  des 
activités  de  réminiscence  et  de  création  artistique. 

21.  Nous  considérerons,  selon  la  terminologie  de  Genette  {Figures  III  [Paris,  Seuil,  1972],  pp. 
238-243),  que  la  diégèse  définit  le  niveau  du  cadre  narratif  (où  l'instance  narrative 
extradiégétique  relate  le  récit  de  la  rencontre  des  devisants,  un  récit  d'action  et  de  parole), 
alors  que  les  devisants,  instances  intradiégétiques  produisant  eux-mêmes  des  récits,  édifient 
le  niveau  métadiégétique  de  l'oeuvre:  les  contes  y  paraissent  à  titre  de  récits  au  second  degré 
assumés,  cette  fois,  par  l'un  ou  l'autre  des  devisants. 

22.  Par  considération  de  l'un  ou  l'autre  des  faisceaux  de  commentaires  structurant  les  échanges. 

23.  Simontault  semble  cependant  exclure  Dagoucin  de  la  catégorie  des  amoureux  expérimentés 
(devis  de  la  8'  nv.,  p.  48). 

24.  Pour  une  construction  parallèle,  voir  Ennasuitte  répliquant  à  Hircan  (p.  128):  "Vous  en 
parlez  bien  à  vostre  aise  [. . .];  mais  vous  ne  sçavez  quel  crevecueur  c'est  quant  l'on  ayme 
sans  estre  aymé?" 

25.  La  "chose"  pouvant  concerner  ici  aussi  bien  les  motifs  de  la  femme  qui  "éprouve"  son  amant 
que  la  finalité  de  l'entreprise. 

26.  Mais,  précise  Parlamente,  la  femme  "expérimentée  seulement,"  car  "il  n'est  rien  plus  sot, 
ne  plus  aysé  à  tromper,  que  une  femme  qui  n'a  jamais  aymé"  (devis  de  la  35'  nv.,  p.  260). 

27.  Mentionnons  un  autre  cas  où  le  narrateur  vise  clairement  un  groupe  de  destinataires 
spécifiques:  Dagoucin,  en  terminant  son  premier  récit  (9*  nv.),  s'adresse  aux  devisants 
masculins — et  il  s'agit  là  de  l'unique  exemple,  dans  tout  le  recueil,  d'une  nouvelle  destinée 
en  épilogue  aux  hommes  de  la  compagnie  — ,  et  plus  particulièrement  à  Saffredent 
(affirmant  au  devis  de  la  8'  nv.  n'avoir  jamais  vu  un  homme  mourir  d'amour):  "Que  vous 
semble-t-il.  Messieurs,  qui  n'avez  voulu  croyre  à  ma  parole,  que  cest  exemple  ne  soit  pas 
suffisant  pour  vous  faire  confesser  que  parfaicte  amour  mené  les  gens  à  la  mort,  par  trop 
celée  et  mescongneue"  (p.  53). 

28.  Pp.  175  et  179. 
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29.  Cette  forme  désordonnée  du  sentiment  amoureux  résulte  de  la  corruption  de  la  vertu 
imaginative  caractérisée  par  une  sollicitude  démesurée  à  l'égard  de  l'être  aimé;  les  termes 
amor  hereos  sont  attestés  dans  la  traduction,  par  Constantin  l'Africain,  du  Viaticum  de  Ibn 
Eddjezzar  (D.  A.  Beecher  et  M.  Ciavolella,  A  Treatise  ofLovesickness,  édition  critique  et 
traduction  du  traité  De  la  maladie  d'amour  ou  melancholie  erotique  [{Paris,  1623}, 
Syracuse,  Syracuse  University  Press,  1990],  p.  670.  Pour  une  analyse  des  quatre  "systèmes 
médico-philosophiques,"  parfois  contradictoires,  qui  coexistent  simultanément  dans  les 
définitions  de  Vamor  hereos,  de  l'Antiquité  à  la  fin  du  seizième  siècle,  voir  l'article  de  D. 
A.  Beecher,  "L'amour  et  le  corps:  les  maladies  erotiques  et  la  pathologie  à  la  Renaissance," 
dans  Le  corps  à  la  Renaissance.  Actes  du  XXX"  Colloque  de  Tours  1987  (Paris,  Aux 
Amateurs  de  Livres,  1990),  pp.  423-434. 

30.  Sur  l'historique  de  l'assimilation  pré-arabique  du  sentiment  amoureux  (désordre  de  l'âme) 
avec  la  mélancolie  (désordre  du  corps),  voir  D.  A.  Beecher  et  M.  Ciavolella,  pp.  60-62;  dès 
Hippocrate,  la  description  des  symptômes  de  la  maladie  d'amour  assimile  celle-ci  à  la 
mélancolie;  mais  dans  les  termes,  seul  le  physicien  Alexandre  de  Tralles  (physicien  de 
l'école  de  Byzance  à  Rome  au  sixième  siècle)  diagnostique  clairement  l'état  dépressif  d'une 
femme  en  l'absence  de  son  mari  comme  un  véritable  cas  de  mélancolie.  La  doctrine  de  la 
"mélancolie  erotique"  dérive  des  traductions  de  traités  des  médecins  arabes,  et  particulièrement 
des  Practica  Pantegni  de  Constantin  l'Africain  qui  "posent  un  rapport  entre  l'amour 
(généralement  appelé  "hereos"  et  associé  à  la  notion  d' héroïsme)  et  la  mélancolie;  la  passion 
y  est,  en  fait,  traitée  comme  une  "species  melancholiae  —  un  type  de  mélancolie,"  et  c'est 
là  une  notion  dont  l'importance  sera  déterminante  pour  la  constitution  du  type  littéraire  de 
r"amant  mélancolique"  (R.  Klibansky,  E.  Panofsky  et  F.  Saxl,  Saturne  et  la  Mélancolie 
(Paris,  Gallimard,  1989),  p.  149).  Pour  un  historique  de  l'étymologie  de  hereos,  voir  D.  A. 
Beecher  et  M.  Ciavolella,  pp.  75-76. 

3 1 .  J.L.  Lowes,  "The  Loveres  Maladye  of  Hereos,"  Modem  Philology,  XI,  191 3- 1914  (pp.  49 1- 
546),  pp.  509-510. 

32.  La  mélancolie  erotique  demeure  étroitement  liée  à  la  manie,  selon  Constantin  l'Africain 
(Breviarium  Constantini  dictum  viaticum  [Lyon,  1510],  I,  II),  dans  la  mesure  où  les 
superfluités  d'humeurs  dont  elles  procèdent  toutes  deux  se  logent  dans  les  cellules 
antérieures  et  médianes  du  cerveau  et  soumettent  toute  activité  de  l'esprit  (J.L.  Lowes,,  pp. 
515  et  506). 

33.  Questions  problématiques  du  pourquoy  d'Amours,  nouvellement  traduict,  d'Italien  en 
langue  francoyse  par  Nicolas  Leonique  (Paris,  Alain  Lotrian,  1543),  f"  A7''-A8': 
"L 'entendement  &fantasie  de  la  personne  [amoureuse],  s'esmeut  facillement  par  soubdaine 
vision  de  quelque  chose  qu'il  desire,  tellement  que  alors  se  pert  &  demeure  suspens  de  ce 
qu'il  doibt  faire  ou  penser."  Par  ailleurs,  l'amoureux  est  sujet  à  "loubHance,"  "à  cause  de  la 
véhémente  &  desordonnée  commotion  du  sang  &  des  espritz  autour  du  cueur  [. . .]  dont  ce 
faict  que  les  images  imprimées  incontinent  sont  effacées  &  perdues,  parquoy  ne  leur  peut 
souvenir  de  ce  qu'ilz  avoient  proposé  de  dire."  Ce  traité  énumère,  parmi  les  signes  extérieurs 
des  variations  émotives  extrêmes,  la  rougeur  et  la  pâleur,  les  pleurs  fréquents,  la  voix  faible 
et  le  corps  qui  tremble,  le  vieillissement  prématuré.  Ultimement,  l'amant  peut  même  mourir 
de  joie  car  "quant  vient  au  jouyr  de  sa  tant  désirée  partie  toute  la  chaleur  &  esprit  naturel 
sortisse  avec  telle  impétuosité  es  parties  loingtaignes  qu'il  ne  restast  riens  au  dedans  par 
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quoy  s'ensuyvroit  mort  subite.  C'est  cy  la  cause  pourquoy  plusieurs  se  sont  esvanouyz  en 
embrassant  leur  amyes:  &  aucuns  y  sont  mors"  (85").  La  9*  nv.  de  VHeptaméron  en  donne 
une  illustration:  le  jeune  homme  amoureux  "fut  habandonné  de  toutes  ses  vertuz  et  esperitz; 
car  la  joye  les  feit  tellement  dilater  que  le  siege  de  l'ame  luy  faillyt,  et  s'envolla  à  son 
Créateur"  (p.  52). 

34.  J.L.  Lowes,  pp.  505-506;  D.A.  Beecher  et  M.  Ciavolella,  pp.  69  et  71. 

35.  "Qu'est-ce  d'Amour"  de  Melin  de  Saint-Gelais,  dans  les  Questions  problématiques,  f  B7'. 

36.  Parmi  les  38  nouvelles  ou  devis  concernant  les  personnages  des  contes  où  se  rencontre  cette 
isotopie,  nous  relevons  9  occurences  de  "fantasie"  dans  les  récits  produits  par  des  femmes 
et  5  par  des  hommes:  les  co-occurrences  signifiantes  (où  la  fantasie  est  liée  aux  affections 
de  l'âme)  demeurent  plus  nombreuses  chez  les  femmes  (5  contre  2  chez  les  devisants 
masculins  en  contexte  élargi,  et  3  contre  1,  directement  liées  à  "fantaisie":  Ennasuitte,  nv. 
19,  Longarine,  nv.  50,  Parlamente,  nv.  64,  Hircan,  nv.  35).  Sur  l'ensemble  des  38  récits  qui 
forment  cette  isotopie,  les  instances  d'énonciations  féminines  sont  légèrement  plus 
nombreusess  (26  interventions  masculines  et  30  féminines)  alors  que  les  devisantes 
(essentiellement  Parlamente,  Oisille  et  Longarine,  Ennasuitte  dans  une  moindre  mesure  — 
mais  aucune  intervention  émise  par  Nomerfîde)  assimilent  plus  fréquemment  les  affections 
de  l'âme  aux  comportements  masculins:  20  prises  de  parole  féminines  mentionnent  32 
affections  (surtout  la  fureur)  affligeant  des  hommes,  mais  9  seulement  se  distribuent  les  1 8 
occurrences  (dont  13  sous  les  catégories  du  désespoir  et  de  la  perte  du  sens)  qualifiant  des 
conduites  féminines. 

37.  Les  affections  surviennent  essentiellement  des  suites  d'amours  malheureuses,  hormis  dans 
les  cas  de  la  nv.  51  (fureur  subséquente  à  la  colère)  et  de  la  nv.  70  (mouvements  de  fureur 
inspirés  par  la  frustration  du  désir  de  connaître  un  secret).  On  note  également  des  exceptions 
chez  les  personnages  féminins,  dans  la  22^  nv.  (désespoir  de  la  mère  provoqué  par  le 
déshonneur  de  sa  fille)  et  dans  la  65*  nv.  (une  vieille  dévote  est  subitement  "hors  du  sens" 
sous  l'effet  d'une  gande  frayeur). 

38.  Nouvelles  2, 23, 26, 50  et  70  pour  les  femmes  et  9, 10, 13, 50  et  70  pour  les  hommes  (dans 
les  12'=  et  31*  nvs,  les  deux  hommes  meurent  par  punition  de  désirs  illicites).  Parmi  les 
personnages  ainsi  "affectés"  qui  connaîtront  la  mort,  un  homme  et  une  femme  mourront 
"dans  la  joie":  la  chaste  dame  amoureuse  du  seigneur  d'Avannes  se  meurt  du  combat  que 
se  livrent  en  elle  l'amour  et  l'honneur  et  reçoit  l'extrême  onction  "avecq  telle  joye  comme 
celle  qui  est  seure  de  son  salut"  (Saffredent,  26*  nv.,  p.  219);  le  gentilhomme  de  la  9*  nv.  ne 
peut  épouser  la  femme  qu'il  aime,  et  la  sait  promise  à  un  homme  plus  riche  que  lui:  il  meurt 
de  joie  lors  d'une  ultime  étreinte  (p.  52  -  cf  supra,  n.  33). 

39.  Soit  en  religion,  soit  par  un  volontaire  retrait  du  monde  ou  par  incarcération  pénale:  nvs  19, 
22,  24  et  40. 

40.  Voici  la  répartition  de  ce  réseau  isotopique,  sans  égard  à  ses  points  de  jonction  avec  les 
occurrences  de  "fantaisie":  les  devisants  masculins  considèrent  que  les  hommes  et  les 
femmes  connaissent  le  plus  souvent,  parmi  les  affections  de  l'âme,  le  désespoir,  mais 
constatent  que  les  hommes  entrent  un  peu  plus  souvent  en  fureur  et  que  les  femmes  perdent 
un  peu  plus  le  sens.  Quant  aux  devisantes,  elles  insistent  particulièrement  sur  la  fureur 
comme  cause  de  désordre  chez  les  hommes  (plus  fréquente  encore  que  le  désespoir  et  la  perte 
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du  sens)  et  insinuent  que  la  mélancolie  ne  semble  pas  les  affecter  de  façon  significative 
tandis  qu'elles  identifient  le  désespoir  et  la  perte  du  sens  comme  les  désordres  qui  touchent 
le  plus  souvent  les  femmes. 

Dans  les  nouvelles  et  commentaires  énoncés  par  des  hommes: 

Fureur  Mélancolie        Désespoir         Être  "hors  du  sens  " 

4  hommes         2  hommes         8  hommes         2  hommes 
2  femmes  3  femmes  9  femmes         4  femmes 

Dans  les  nouvelles  et  commentaires  énoncés  par  des  femmes: 

Fureur  Mélancolie        Désespoir   ,      Être  "hors  du  sens  " 

12  hommes       1  homme  9  hommes         8  hommes 

2  femmes  3  femmes  7  femmes  6  femmes 

En  rapport  avec  les  nouvelles  où  le  réseau  entre  en  cooccurrence  avec  la  fantaisie: 
Fureur  Mélancolie        Désespoir         Être  "hors  du  sens" 

3  hommes         2  hommes         5  hommes         1  homme 

4  femmes  4  femmes         4  femmes  1  femme 

41.  Il  s'agit  là  d'une  acception  attestée  de  la  notion  de  fantaisie.  Voir  V Exposition  moralle  du 
Roman  de  la  Rose,  attribuée  à  Marot,  p.  148  de  l'édition  des  Oeuvres  de  Clement  Marot  de 
G.  Defaux:  "peult  estre  que  ledict  aucteur  ne  jectoit  pas  st\x\tme,iM  son  penser  &fantasie  sus 
le  sens  littéral,  ains plustost  attiroit  son  esprit  au  sens  allegoric  &  moral,  comme  l'un  disant 
et  entendant  l'aultre." 

42.  Produite  pour  "vous  apprendre  à  confesser  que  la  nature  des  femmes  et  des  hommes  est  de 
soy  encline  à  tout  vice,  [...];  et  pour  vous  abbatre  l'audace  que  vous  prenez,  quant  on  en  dit 
à  vostre  honneur,  je  vous  en  vais  montrer  un  exemple  qui  est  très  veritable." 

43.  Une  autre  femme  et  trois  hommes  subiront  les  affres  d'une  "fantasie"  amoureuse:  ils  ne 
connaîtront  cependant  le  désespoir  et  la  mélancolie  que  dans  la  mesure  où  ils  n'accéderont 
pas  à  la  fruition  de  leurs  désirs:  il  s'agit  de  la  duchesse  de  Bourgogne  (70^  nv.),  du 
gentilhomme  italien  amoureux  de  Poline  (19^  nv.),  du  duc  de  Florence  (12^  nv.)  et  de  Jean 
Piètre  {50''  nv.). 

44.  En  complément  à  l'affirmation  de  cet  envahissement  plus  rapide,  chez  la  femme,  de 
l'affection  amoureuse,  et  en  confirmation  du  topos  des  émotions  et  attitudes  extrêmes  des 
femmes,  Géburon  affirmera:  "la  passion  la  plus  aveuglante,  c'est  l'amour,  et  la  personne  la 
plus  aveuglée,  c'est  la  femme,  qui  n'a  pas  la  force  de  conduire  un  si  grand  faiz"  (p.  397). 

45.  Dans  une  moindre  mesure,  Oisille  remet  également  en  cause  le  jugement  de  l'un  de  ses 
compagnons,  lorsqu'au  devis  de  la  56*=  nv.,  elle  dit  à  Saffredent:  "Vous  avez  toujours  les  plus 
faulses  opinions  que  je  vis  jamais;  car  il  vous  semble  que  toutes  les  femmes  soient  de  vostre 
complexion"  (p.  351). 

46.  Assertion  qui  semble  confortée  par  les  paroles  de  Géburon  (p.  133),  et  encore  par  Parlamente 
(p.  221). 
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47.  Pour  une  construction  similaire,  mais  qui  semble  moins  péjorative,  voir  Dagoucin  à 
Ennasuitte,  p.  341  :  "je  vous  supplie  oster  ceste  opinion  de  vostre  teste  [.  . .]." 

48.  Parallèlement  au  cynisme  de  Saffredent  qui  ne  voit  en  l'honneurdes  femmes"  qu'  hypocrisie 
et  dissimulation,  Lx)ngarine  expose  qu'en  certains  cas,  la  dissimulation  peut  être  adjuvante 
de  la  vertu  (52'  nv.,  p.  335). 

49.  "'Ignorant  les  premières  causes'  :  jeux  d'énigmes  dans  VHeptaméron"  dans  L 'Heptaméron 
de  Marguerite  de  Navarre:  Actes  de  la  journée  d 'études  Marguerite  de  Navarre,  19  octobre 
1991,  réunies  et  présentées  par  Simone  Perrier  (Paris,  Université  de  Paris  VII,  1992),  pp.  8 1  - 
83. 

50.  Les  mêmes  symptômes  caractérisent  Jehan  Piètre,  qui  meurt  toutefois  de  grande  faiblesse, 
dans  une  grande  effusion  de  sang  (50*  nv.,  p.  325). 

5 1 .  Longarine,  p.  340  et  Oisille,  p.  352.  ^,  .   .      . 

52.  Parlamente  à  l'égard  de  Dagoucin  (discours  indirect,  p.  48).  Dans  le  même  sens,  notons  cet 
emploi  "masculin"  de  "fantaisie"  dans  les  devis:  Géburon,  devis  de  la  63'  nv.  (p.  382):  "si 
une  damoiselle  m'avoit  laissé  tant  enduré  pour  elle,  je  demanderais  grande  recompense,  ou 
j'en  retireroys  ma fantaisye." 

53.  M.  Rideaux,  p.  125. 

54.  Que  cette  analyse  du  comportement  féminin  reçoive  la  caution  de  certaines  nouvelles 
racontées  par  des  femmes  ne  prouve  pas  qu'elle  soit,  de  ce  fait,  récusée.  Si  le  récit  de 
Longarine  illustrant  combien  les  femmes  "sont  aisées  à  tromper,  quant  elles  mectent  leur 
fantaisye  à  la  jalousye"  (8'  nv.,  p.  43)  concourt  implicitement  à  l'accréditation  de  la  thèse 
d'Hircan  et  de  Saffredent  sur  les  erreurs  de  jugement  causées  par  la  fantaisie  féminine,  des 
phénomènes  similaires  surviennent  en  d'autres  lieux  du  recueil,  qui  pourraient  sembler 
confirmer  la  "doctrine"  adverse,  mais  contribuent  beaucoup  plus  à  nuancer  le  propos,  à 
établir  des  consensus  par  des  variations  sur  le  thème  de  la  fragilité  humaine,  et  à  instaurer 
l'instabilité  du  sens.  Ainsi,  un  récit  d'Hircan  vient  illustrer  l'énoncé  de  Parlamente 
affirmant,  dans  le  devis  de  la  26'  nv.  (p.  221),  que  "nul  n'[a]  dommage"  du  péché  d'orgueil 
des  femmes,  tandis  que  le  plaisir  des  hommes  "gist  à  deshonnorer  les  femmes"  et  leur 
"honneur  à  tuer  les  hommes  en  guerre";  Hircan  raconte  en  effet  comment  un  fils  devenu 
incestueux,  par  omission  et  complaisance  de  sa  mère,  ne  "desiroit  autre  chose  que,  après  la 
joyssance  de  s'amye,  s'en  aller  à  la  guerre"  (30*  nv.,  p.  231). 

55.  Nouvelles  et  devis  confondus,  les  occurrences  de  "fantaisie"  sont  plus  fréquemment  liées 
au  désir  chez  les  hommes  (nvs  12,  15,  19, 43, 47,  50;  devis  8  et  63,  comparativement  aux 
nvs  35, 70,  et  aux  devis  53  et  56  chez  les  femmes)  alors  qu'elles  accompagnent  les  erreurs 
de  raisonnement  et  de  jugement  chez  les  femmes  (nvs  8,  10;  devis  42  et  21  pour  une  seule 
"fantaisie  et  fausse  opinion"  masculine,  nv.  70).  Mentionnons  également  que  les  devisants 
insinuent  que  la  femme  capitule  par  dépit,  désespoir  ou  jalousie  plutôt  que  par  amour:  voir 
Longarine,  p.  127;  Dagoucin,  p.  314,  et  Simontault,  p.  419. 

56.  Voir  l'affirmation  de  Simontault  selon  laquelle  "il  y  a  eu  plus  d'hommes  trompez  par  les 
femmes,  que  par  les  hommes"  (p.  356),  une  affirmation  qui  rappelle  les  réflexions  de  Nature 
dans  le  Roman  de  la  Rose,  qui  fait  figurer  parmi  les  puissances  trompeuses  la  déesse  Vénus 
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ainsi  que  les  subtilités,  malices  et  menteries  de  femmes.  La  femme  déçoit  et  abuse  l'homme 
comme  miroir,  maladie  ou  mirage  peuvent  le  faire,  dans  la  mesure  où  elle  peut  être  à 
V origine  des  illusions,  mensonges  et  "aultres  visions  merveilleuses  /  Soient  doulces  ou 
douloureuses  /  Que  1  '  on  voit  advenir  soubdaines  /  C  'est  assavoir  s 'elz  sont  foraines /Ou  sans 
plus  en  lafantasie"  (18640). 

57.  Voir  les  leçons  contradictoires  de  Saffredent  dans  la  26*=  nv.,  réitérant  par  cette  contradiction 
la  suspicion  à  l'égard  de  l'honneur  féminin  qui  ne  serait,  selon  lui,  qu'hypocrisie  et 
dissimulation  —  moyens  que  Longarine  rapportait  à  "la  doctrine  de  Jehan  de  Mehun" 
(amorce  de  la  25*=  nv.,  p.  203)  —  qui  font  apparaître  ici  la  "sage"  comme  étant  la  plus  folle. 
Entre  les  indicateurs  orientant  le  sens  exemplaire  du  conte  et  le  commentaire  subséquent, 
qui  superpose  à  la  première  moralité  une  seconde  leçon  (p.  220),  Saffredent  rompt  avec  la 
règle  voulant  que,  généralement,  ce  sont  les  auditeurs  d'une  nouvelle  qui  en  réévaluent  le 
sens  en  proposant  d' autres  hypothèses  sur  l'exemplarité  du  fait.  La  révision  de  l'exemplarité 
de  la  nouvelle  conforterait  ainsi  la  doctrine  de  Saffredent  sur  1' "honneur  féminin,"  au  point 
que  l'histoire  de  la  "sage"  illustre  le  comble  de  la  dissimulation  chez  une  femme  qui  s'abuse 
elle-même  sur  ses  motivations  profondes. 

58.  Dans  le  devis  de  la  26*=  nv.,  toujours,  Hircan  réaffirme  "la  leçon  de  Jean  de  Meung,"  en 
rappelant  "l'existence  d'une  loi  de  Nature  dont  il  ne  croit  guère  qu'elle  pourrait  être 
vicieuse"  (M.  Bideaux,  p.  205). 

59.  Raison  conseillait  en  effet  à  Christine,  horrifiée  à  la  lecture  des  Lamentations  de  Matheolus, 
se  méprisant  elle-même  "et  le  sexe  féminin  tout  entier,  comme  si  la  Nature  avait  enfanté  des 
monstres,"  de  juger  des  choses  selon  son  expérience:  "tu  rejettes  ce  que  tu  sais  en  toute 
certitude  pour  te  rallier  à  une  opinion  que  tu  ne  crois,  que  tu  ne  connais  et  ne  fondes  que  sur 
l'accumulation  des  préjugés  d' autrui."  Plus  loin  encore,  au  sujet  du  traité  Du  Secret  des 
femmes,  qui  énumère  les  défauts  des  fonctions  corporelles  féminines.  Raison  conseille  à 
Christine:  "L 'expérience  de  ton  propre  corps  nous  dispensera  d 'autres  preuves.  [Et]  parce 
que  les  femmes  peuvent  savoir  par  expérience  que  certaines  choses  dans  ce  livre  n'ont 
aucune  réalité  et  qu'elles  sont  de  pures  bêtises,  elles  peuvent  en  déduire  que  les  autres  points 
qu'il  expose  sont  autant  de  mensonges  patents"  {Cité  des  Dames,  texte  traduit  et  présenté 
par  Thérèse  Moreau  et  Éric  Hicks  (Paris,  Stock,  1986),  pp.  38-39,  53). 

60.  Voir  par  exemple,  Saffredent,  p.  265:  "Et,  si  nous  voulons  dire  la  vérité,  il  n'y  a  nul  de  nous 
qui  n'ait  expérimenté  ctsXt  furieuse  folly  e,"  qu'est  l'amour. 

6 1 .  Entre  autres  occurrences,  signalons  Hircan,  p.  220-22 1  :  "quant  à  la  chasteté  de  cueur,  je  croy 
qu'elle  [ma  femme]  et  moy  sommes  enfans  d'Adam  et  Eve;  parquoy,  en  bien  nous  mirant, 
n'aurons  besoing  de  couvrir  nostre  nudité  de  feulles,  mais  plustost  confesser  nostre 
fragilité." 

62.  À  cet  égard,  Oisille  est  la  plus  éloquente  lorsqu'elle  raconte  (70^  nv.,  pp.  400-401)  le  dépit 
de  la  duchesse  de  Bourgogne  qui,  dédaignée  par  l' amoureux  de  la  Dame  du  Vergier,  "devint 
plus  chamelle  que  les  pourceaulx  et  plus  cruelle  que  les  lyons."  Elle  entre  ensuite  dans  un 
"furieux  desespoir  [qui]  la  poussa  tant,  que,  oubliant  qu  'elle  estoit femme  qui  debvoit  estre 
priée  et  refuser,  princesse  qui  debvoit  estre  adorée  [.  .  .]  print  le  cueur  d'un  homme 
transporté  pour  descharger  le  feu  qui  estoit  importable  [et]  se  délibéra  de  ne  regarder 
craincte  ny  honte,  mais  luy  declarer  sa  fantaisie  [. . .]." 
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63.  Alors  que  l'honneur  de  la  femme  consisterait  à  savoir  se  vaincre  elle-même:  voir  Parlamente 
(p.  294)  et  Longarine  (p.  295). 

64.  Ne  mentionnons  ici  que  quelques  exemples  de  ces  causes  spécifiquement  féminines  des 
désordres  de  l'âme  chez  les  héroïnes  des  contes  21,  23,  50,  51,  70  (récits  de  devisantes)  et 
14,  16,  26,  30,  35, 43, 60,  72  (récits  de  devisants).  Nous  avons  déjà  vu  les  cas  de  la  "sage" 
dame  de  Pampelune  atteinte  de  mélancolie  (26'  nv.)  et  de  Jambique,  dont  la  colère  se  mue 
en  fiireur  au  moment  où  son  identité  est  découverte  (43'  nv.).  Mais  c'est  la  23'  nouvelle  qui 
illustre  le  mieux  notre  propos,  puisque  fureur,  désespoir  et  perte  du  sens  y  sont  étroitement 
liés  à  l'honneur  de  l'héroïne,  épouse  d'un  gentilhomme  du  Perigord,  abusée  par  un  cordelier: 
"La  damoiselle,  qui  toute  sa  vye  avoit  aymé  son  honneur,  entra  en  ung  tel  desespoir,  que, 
oblyant  toute  humanité  et  nature  de  femme,  le  supplia  à  genoux  de  la  venger  de  ceste  grande 
injure"  (p.  190);  elle  "se  trouva  si  troublée,  en  l'assault  de  ce  desespoir  fondé  sur  l 'enormité 
et  gravité  du  péché,  sur  l'amour  du  mary  et  l 'honneur  du  lynaige,  qu'elle  estima  la  mort  trop 
plus  heureuse  que  la  vie.  Et,  vaincue  de  sa  tristesse,  tomba  en  tel  desespoir  [. .  .Jfut  du  tout 
allienée  du  sens  commung,  obliant  sa  propre  nature.  Allors,  vaincue  de  la  douleur,  poulsée 
du  desespoir,  hors  de  la  congnoissance  de  Dieu  et  de  soy-mesmes,  comme  femme  enragée 
et  furieuse,  print  une  corde  de  son  lict  et  de  ses  propres  mains  s'estrangla"  (pp.  190-191). 
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Sir  Thomas  More,  Utopia, 

and  the  Representation  of 

Henry  VIII,  1529-1533 
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Summary:  This  essay  examines  Sir  Thomas  More' s  Utopia  in  the  context  of 
Henry  VIII's  divorce  crisis.  During  this  period  tracts  from  the  royal  press 
publicized  an  image  of  Henry  VIII  as  a  disinterested  philosopher-king  who 
welcomed  open  debate  and  advice  at  his  court.  Reading  Morus  and 
Hythlodaeus's  dialogue  on  the  subject  of  court  counsel  in  light  of  this 
campaign  helps  us  to  perceive  the  manner  in  which  More' s  appointment  as 
lord  chancellor  served  the  purposes  of  the  king's  propaganda. 

Understandably,  the  relevance  of  Utopia  to  Henry  VIII's  divorce  crisis  has 
not  appeared  at  all  direct,  either  to  historians  or  literary  critics.  More' s 
masterpiece  had  been  published  over  a  decade  before  (in  Louvain,  in  1516), 
and  beyond  Book  One's  vaguely  prophetic  concern  with  avoiding  or  carefully 
negotiating  the  perils  of  court  service,  it  hardly  seems  germane  to  the  events 
of  1529-30.  On  top  of  this,  More  published  many  treatises  in  these  years  which 
far  more  obviously  pertain  to  the  religious  and  political  context  of  Henry's 
effort  to  obtain  a  divorce.'  But  here  I  do  argue  that  Utopia  played  an  active  role 
in  this  period,  and  rather  than  focusing  on  More' s  attempts  to  reverse  the 
religious  and  political  upheavals  of  his  times,  of  which  his  later  writings  were 
an  important  part,  I  take  Henry  VIII's  propaganda  campaign  as  the  most 
appropriate  context  within  which  to  understand  that  role.  This  campaign's  aim 
was  to  convince  the  realm  that  the  king's  marriage  had  been  void  from  its 
beginning,  and  that  the  pope  lacked  authority,  under  God  and  within  England, 
to  declare  it  valid  or  to  forbid  Henry  from  wedding  Anne  Boleyn.^  An 
explication  of  the  primary  strategy  for  arguing  the  king's  cause  will  enable  us 
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to  see  in  what  sense  Henry  VIQ,  by  naming  Thomas  More  as  his  lord  chancellor, 
acquired  Utopia  as  a  means  to  his  own  propagandistic  representation. 


Central  to  the  royal  press  campaign  was  an  officially  publicized  image  of 
Henry  VIII  as  a  philosopher-king,  a  sage  ruler  who  welcomed  open  debate  and 
advice  even  in  this  period  of  crisis.  In  fact,  this  strategy  extended  beyond  the 
medium  of  print,  and  in  order  to  characterize  its  form  and  purposes  I  cite  first 
not  a  treatise  but  the  event  that  celebrated  Henry's  success:  Anne's  coronation 
procession  through  London  on  May  31,  1533.  Sidney  Anglo  describes  the 
elaborate  pageant  series  that  accompanied  this  event  in  Spectacle,  Pageantry, 
and  Early  Tudor  Policy,  working  from  ambassadors'  accounts,  the  summary 
in  Hall's  Chronicle,  and  a  contemporary  pamphlet  memorializing  the  event.^  He 
points  out  that  the  series  affirmed  England's  break  with  Rome  through  its 
conspicuous  lack  of  biblical  imagery,  and  its  reliance  instead  on  pagan  and 
humanistic  themes  for  praising  the  new  queen."*  Two  humanist  scholars  had  indeed 
been  charged  with  planning  and  conducting  the  pageant:  John  Leland,  an 
antiquary  employed  in  the  royal  libraries,  and  Nicholas  Udall,  the  Latinist  best 
remembered  today  for  the  comedy  Ralph  Roister  Bolster  {\  553),  but  who  in  1 533 
was  known  as  the  author  of  Flowers  for  Latin  Speaking,  selected  and  gathered  out 
of  Terence.  Leland  and  Udall  designed  classical  sets — the  nine  Muses  singing  at 
the  fountain  of  Helicon,  for  example  —  and  they  composed  and  recited  along  the 
procession  route  verses  celebrating  Anne's  beauty  and  fertility  (she  was  three 
months  pregnant)  and  the  Golden  Age  to  come,  many  in  classical  Latin  meters, 
echoing  memorable  passages  from  Horace  and  Virgil.^ 

Anglo  finds  this  pageant  aesthetically  disappointing.  He  contrasts  it  with 
the  previous  two  in  the  century,  the  first  marking  Catherine  of  Aragon' s  entry 
into  London  in  1501,  and  the  second  honoring  Charles  V's  visit  in  1522.  In 
1501,  for  example,  "the  whole  series  had  been  mathematically  symmetrical 
with  almost  every  allusion  relating  to  a  carefully  devised  scheme,"  and  "the 
basic  concepts  employed  had  been  strongly  rooted  in  medieval  cosmology, 
and  the  imagery  had  been  drawn  from  medieval  pageant  tradition  . . .  Now  in 
1 533  two  classical  scholars  devised  both  pageants  and  speeches  so  that  for  the 
first  time  England  witnessed  a  pageant  series  which  seemed  truly  classical." 
But,  says  Anglo,  "the  humanism  was  superficial":  it  had  only  a  "self-conscious 
Latinity"  and  "thin  veneer  of  commonplace  literary  allusions,"  and  with  its 
"indigestible  mass  of  eulogistic  Latin  verse  extolling  the  beauty,  virtues,  and 
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excellences  of  Anne  Boleyn,"  it  was,  in  sum,  "a  dull,  trite,  and  lamentably 
repetitious  pageant  series."^ 

In  terms  of  its  success  in  the  royal  propaganda  campaign,  however, 
Anne's  coronation  pageant  associated  the  king  and  his  court  with  the  fruits  of 
hum2mism  most  effectively.  Henry  VIII,  so  his  subjects  see,  is  an  enlightened 
prince,  a  philosopher-king  who  has  surrounded  himself  with  this  chorus  of 
humanists  who  now  in  the  streets  of  London  sing  his  and  his  queen's  praises 
and,  presumably,  provide  him  not  only  with  the  imaginative  luggage  of  their 
classical  learning,  but  with  their  moral  and  political  wisdom  as  well. 

In  the  same  way,  contemporary  tracts  published  by  the  royal  printer,  Thomas 
Berthelet,  implied  Henry  VEI  was  just  such  a  humanistic  scholar-  or  philosopher- 
king,  a  learned  and  temperate  ruler  who  solicits  the  counsel  of  wise  men  assembled 
at  his  court,  in  the  universities,  and  in  the  two  houses  of  Parliament.  The  most 
famous  example  is  the  1531  Gravissimae,  atque  exactissimae  illustrissimarum 
totius  Italiae,  et  Galliae  Academiarum  censurae,  printed  soon  afterwards  in 
translation  as  The  Determinations  of  the  Most  Famous  and  Most  Excellent 
Universities  of  Italy  and  France,  that  it  is  So  Unlawful  for  a  Man  to  Marry  his 
Brother's  Wife,  that  the  Pope  hath  No  Power  to  Dispense  Therewith?  G.  R.  Elton 
observes  that  while  this  treatise  demonstrates  how  early  "Henry  Vm  and 
Cromwell  discovered  the  use  of  printing  as  an  instrument  for  convincing  the 
people  of  their  claims,"  it  nevertheless  maintains  a  curious  "reticent  delicacy." 
*The  most  remarkable  thing  about  it,"  says  Elton,  "is  the  fact  that  it  never  once 
mentions  King  or  Queen  or  the  particular  marriage  dispute.  A  stranger  coming 
upon  it  would  have  to  regard  it  as  a  peculiar  academic  exercise."^ 

What  makes  it  so  peculiarly  academic  is  the  way  the  Determinations 
presents  itself  as  the  collected  conclusions  reached  by  independent-minded 
academics  and  theologians  throughout  Christendom  to  a  deliberative  argu- 
ment on  a  general  question  —  an  argument  made  merely  on  its  own  account. 
In  the  terminology  of  the  rhetoric  handbook,  the  Determinations  is  the  product 
of  debates  "consisting  in  the  discussion  of  policy"  rather  than  of  particular 
persons  or  courses  of  action.  These  are  "causes  in  which  the  subject  of  itself 
engenders  the  deliberation,"  in  which  "extraneous  motives"  are  not  consid- 
ered, and  "the  entire  discourse  is  devoted  to  the  subject  itself."^  In  other  words, 
this  is  an  exercise  in  "philosopher  talk" — the  kind  of  discourse  about  truth  and 
virtue  that  humanists  engage  in  when  they  meet  in  their  gardens  and  villas,  and, 
so  it  was  implied,  at  Henry's  court. 

This  image  was  designed  to  assure  the  realm  that  such  a  king,  guided  by 
such  good  counsel,  was  directing  the  government's  actions  in  what  everyone 
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recognized  were  dangerous  times.  As  Henry  moved  closer  toward  open 
defiance  of  Rome  over  the  issue  of  his  marriage,  he  increasingly  risked 
excommunication  and  a  declaration  by  Pope  Clement  VII  of  a  holy  war  against 
England.  In  addition,  Charles  V  of  Spain  was  Catherine' s  nephew,  and  mmor  had 
it  that  he  was  prepared  to  invade  at  once  if  Henry  dared  to  cast  off  his  queen.  This 
threat  was  taken  so  seriously  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  head  of  Henry's  council, 
asked  Charles's  ambassador  in  England  outright  whether  or  not  Spain  would 
attack  if  the  English  Church  granted  Henry  his  divorce.  ^°  Henry  was  determined 
to  have  his  way  despite  the  dangers,  but  he  was  also  anxious  to  minimize  them  by 
encouraging  his  subjects  not  to  think  him  a  tyrant.  The  philosopher-king  image 
lent  itself  to  this  public  relations  campaign  not  only  because  it  pictured  Henry 
amidst  a  circle  of  wise  and  admiring  counselors,  but  also  because  it  appeared  to 
allow  space  for  dissent,  portraying  Henry  as  a  disinterested  seeker  after  truth  who, 
for  the  good  of  the  realm,  welcomed  open  debate  and  truthful  counsel.  This  image 
would  help  to  allay  fears  at  home,  and  discourage  enemies'  hopes  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  that  the  ship  of  state  was  being  piloted  by  a  lone  and  unpopular  tyrant 
ripe  for  overthrowing  by  foreign  invasion  or  popular  uprising.^' 

This  was  not,  of  course,  the  first  time  Henry  cultivated  a  philosopher-king 
image.  Humanism' s  ideology  and  practices  had  once  before  served  him  well  when 
other  methods  had  failed.  In  1 52 1  the  title  he  coveted  but  could  not  win  by  the  usual 
means  of  battle  victories — defensor fidei,  "defender  of  the  faith" — Pope  Leo  X 
granted  him  for  writing  a  book  against  Luther,  ihtAssertio  Septem  Sacramentorwn 
adversus  M.  Lutherum}'^  Though  it  hardly  set  back  the  advance  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, this  work  did  publicize  a  self-image  and  it  did  inspire  the  kind  of  praise  for 
which  Henry  was  eager.  ^^  Nor  was  this  the  first  time,  outside  England,  that  both 
the  press  and  the  philosopher-king  image  were  used  to  justify  an  absolute  ruler's 
supremacy.  Quentin  Skinner  reminds  us,  for  example,  that  tracts  arguing  for  the 
concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  a  single  "prudent  and  philosophical  ruler" 
began  to  appear  in  Rorence  in  the  1470s  and  1480s,  when  Lorenzo  de  Medici  was 
intent  on  combating  a  growing  popular  nostalgia  for  the  city's  republican  past.'"* 
When  Henry  VIII  met  with  resistance  to  his  planned  divorce  from  Catherine  of 
Aragon,  therefore,  the  cultivation  of  a  philosopher-king  image  was  a  strategy 
based  both  on  historical  precedent  and  personal,  past  success,  so  it  naturally 
became  a  key  tactic  in  pursuing  his  "great  matter." 

We  observe  the  strategy  again  in  Kotser  Codicis  R.  Wakfeldi  (Berthelet, 
1533),  in  which  Robert  Wakefield,  England's  foremost  Hebrew  scholar  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII,  analyzes  the  biblical  passages  pertaining  to  the  divorce 
question.  Appended  to  this  treatise  is  a  letter  from  Richard  Pace  to  Henry  VIII 
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explaining  how  Wakefield  was  originally  encouraged  to  study  the  problem. 
Pace  reminds  the  king  of  another  book  arguing  against  the  validity  of  his 
marriage,  which  Pace  had  himself  composed  (after  consulting  Wakefield)  and 
had  presented  to  Henry  for  his  evaluation.  At  that  time.  Pace  recalls,  "it  pleased 
your  grace  to  show  unto  me,  that  some  of  your  learned  counsel  had  written  that 
the  book  of  the  old  law  named  Deuteronomy,  doth  take  away  and  annul  the 
other  book  named  Leviticus"  (sig.  P30.'^  Pace  remembers  assuring  his  king 
that  "such  opinions  can  in  no  wise  be  true,"  but  Henry  was  not  easily 
convinced.  Shortly  afterwards,  Wakefield  heard  of  these  continued  doubts  and 
asked  Pace  if  he  thought  Henry  would  wish  him  to  examine  further  the 
scriptural  evidence  pertaining  to  his  case  in  its  original  language,  to  discover, 
as  Pace  puts  it,  "whether  it  were  against  you  or  for  you."  Finally,  Pace  tells 
Henry  the  answer  he  gave  Wakefield:  "That  your  grace  intended  nothing,  but 
that  was  convenient  to  the  person  of  a  noble  and  a  virtuous  prince,  and  that  he 
should  do  unto  your  grace  right  acceptable  service,  if  he  would  study  for  to 
show  unto  you  the  said  truth  of  the  matter"  (sig.  PB''). 

In  the  process  of  telling  his  story.  Pace  represents  the  king  acting  with  the 
same  "reticent  delicacy"  Elton  attributes  to  the  Determinations  of  the  Most 
Famous  Universities.  According  to  this  portrait  Henry  so  values  truth  that  he 
prudently  hesitates  to  embrace  the  opinions  Pace  and  Wakefield  offer  in  support 
of  his  case.  Henry's  own  "learned  counsel"  has  compiled  counter-arguments 
against  the  Le  vitical  law  that  theologians  everywhere  are  citing  to  deny  the  validity 
of  his  marriage  (so  the  Determinations  purports  to  show),  and  the  king  himself 
forwards  these  on  to  others  who  might  too  rashly  judge  in  his  favor.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  king  will  forever  be  a  bystander  in  the  debate:  Pace  also  says  in  his 
letter  that  he  is  sending  Henry  a  Hebrew  alphabet,  and  he  speaks  of  Henry  having 
"within  the  space  of  one  month  . . .  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
for  to  judge  thereby  the  Latin  translation"  of  the  relevant  passages  himself  (sigs. 
Vi^A').  But  in  the  meantime  the  king  withholds  his  judgment,  waiting  to  hear  from 
all  sides  in  this  disputation  among  experts. 

n 

We  may  raise  the  issue  of  More' s  difficult  role  in  Henry's  service  with 
reference  to  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Thomas  Cromwell  in  1 534,  defending  himself 
against  the  charge  of  opposition  to  the  king's  marriage  to  Anne  Boleyn.  More 
there  states  that  despite  his  personal  feelings  he  had  agreed,  when  offered  the 
chancellorship  in  1529,  not  to  hinder  Henry's  efforts  to  have  his  marriage  to 
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Catherine  nullified.  Henry  at  the  time  assured  him,  says  More,  that  he  would  never 
"put  any  man  in  ruffle  or  trouble  of  his  conscience."'^  Other  evidence  indicates, 
however,  that  the  king  pressured  More  constantly,  from  the  first  year  the  divorce 
became  an  issue,  in  1527,  until  More' s  resignation  from  office  in  1532,  both  to 
accept  the  view  that  the  royal  marriage  was  invalid  and  to  assist  in  the  court's 
negotiations  with  Rome  to  have  the  cause  retumed  to  England  for  trial. '^  Given 
Henry's  failure  to  win  More' s  support  in  this  of  all  matters,  we  may  well  wonder 
why  More  got  the  job  in  the  first  place.  John  Guy  proposes  he  did  because  More 
"was  the  man  of  the  moment,  because  a  layman  was  required  as  chancellor, 
because  he  knew  best  the  judicial  work  of  Council  and  Chancery,  and  because  he 
was  not  [a]  protégé"  of  the  unpopular  Cardinal  Thomas  Wolsey,  his  predecessor 
in  the  office.'^  Furthermore,  says  Guy,  More' s  "appointment  as  lord  chancellor 
seems  plainly  to  have  rested  partly  on  the  miscalculation  that  [Henry]  could  win 
More  round  sooner  or  later  to  supporting  the  divorce."'^  By  promoting  him  to  lord 
chancellor,  in  other  words,  Henry  would  have  put  More  under  a  greater  obligation 
to  serve  according  to  his  king' s  conscience,  or  rather,  to  come  to  the  realization  that 
his  own  conscience  and  his  king's  ought  properly  to  be  in  accord.  Henry  could 
reasonably  have  hoped,  then,  that  More' s  change  of  heart  would  shortly  follow  his 
promotion. 

More' s  change  of  heart  did  not  come  at  all,  and  Henry  grew  increasingly 
impatient  with  his  chancellor's  stubborn  refusal  to  get  involved  in  the  court's 
most  important  business.  Within  a  year  after  More  took  office,  in  fact.  Imperial 
ambassador  Chapuys  wrote  to  Charles  V  that  "the  chancellor  is  still  in  danger 
of  being  dismissed,  and  this  solely  because  he  hesitated  to  sign  with  the  others 
[certain  of]  the  king's  letters  to  the  pope."^^  That  More  was  not  dismissed,  I 
suggest,  owed  as  much  to  his  advertising  value  as  to  his  expertise  in  civil  law. 
Borrowing  Elton's  words,  "More  was  Henry's  pledge  of  Renaissance  excel- 
lence, his  intellectual  courtier,"^'  though  here  I  ascribe  to  Henry  a  more 
deliberately  propagandistic  stratagem  than  Elton  intended.  To  wit,  Henry's 
reasons  for  promoting  More  included  his  desire  to  demonstrate  to  his  subjects 
that  he  was  serious  about  promoting  humanist  ideals  at  his  court,  and  despite 
the  fact  that  More  would  do  what  he  could  afterwards  to  oppose  the  divorce, 
Henry  nonetheless  conceived  of  More  as  one  element  in  his  campaign  to 
represent  himself  as  a  philosopher-king. 

In  1529  More  was  suited  for  Henry's  employment  in  this  way  because  of 
his  fame  both  at  home  and  on  the  Continent  as  the  leading  humanist  in  England. 
He  was  a  friend  of  Erasmus,  and  according  to  Erasmus's  recently  published 
praise  of  him  More  was  not  only  a  man  of  broad  leaming  and  personal  integrity 
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but  a  very  "Scx:rates  in  wisdom/*^^  In  addition,  More' s  latest  publications  were 
anti-Protestant  polemics  —  the  Responsio  ad  Luthemm  (1523)  and  A  Dialogue 
concerning  Heresies  (1529)  —  so  his  appointment  contributed  to  Henry's  public 
image  as  defender  of  the  faith,  a  champion  of  the  Church  whose  allegiance  the 
pope  would  not  wish  to  lose  over  such  a  matter  as  a  request  for  a  divorce. 

Thomas  More  was  also,  however,  the  author  of  Utopia,  an  internationally 
acclaimed  work  of  moral  and  political  philosophy,  but  one  that  contains  a 
powerful  condemnation  of  kings.  In  Book  Two  Raphael  Hythlodaeus  de- 
scribes the  state  of  Utopia  to  Moms  and  Petrus  because  they  have  challenged 
him  to  name  an  alternative  to  what  he  sees  is  the  inherently  flawed  system  of 
monarchy,  a  system  of  government  that  naturally  leads  —  as  he  had  asserted 
in  Book  One — to  tyranny  and  social  injustice.^^  Moms  does  refute  Hythlodaeus' s 
judgment,  but,  as  critics  have  always  remarked,  rather  lamely .  Even  so,  in  my  view 
Utopia  began  in  1 529  to  do  work  for  the  king.  Firstly,  it  models  the  kind  of  inquiry 
into  a  general  question  —  what  would  be  the  best  state  of  a  commonwealth?  — 
that  oppositional  discourse  could  take  in  order  to  demonstrate  Henry's  openness 
and  tolerance,  and  yet  still  be  safely  vague  about  his  specific  failings.  Secondly, 
it  reflects  very  well  on  Henry  that  the  author  of  such  a  persuasive  case  against 
entering  a  king's  service  would  agree  to  enter  into  his. 

We  may  appreciate  the  several  dimensions  of  these  flattering  implications 
for  Henry  by  examining  that  cmcial  passage  at  the  end  of  Utopia'^  Book  One 
in  which  Hythlodaeus  and  Moms  put  forth  their  opposing  philosophies  of 
counsel.^"*  The  scene  of  their  exchange  is  the  private  garden  of  a  house  in 
Antwerp,  where  Moms  is  residing  while  on  break  from  his  diplomatic  duties. 
He  is  in  conversation  with  his  friend  Petms  and  a  new  acquaintance,  a  world 
traveler  and  student  of  Greek  philosophy,  Raphael  Hythlodaeus.^^  Petms 
expresses  surprise  that  Hythlodaeus  is  not  already  in  some  king's  service,  and 
Hythlodaeus  explains  that  if  he  were,  he  would  either  have  to  tell  lies  in  order 
to  win  his  master' s  favor,  or  give  frank  advice  that  he  knows  would  be  resented. 
Since  his  soul  "abhors"  all  falsehood  and  flattery,  he  knows  he  is  safest  far  from 
the  courts  of  kings.  To  this  Moms  replies: 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  do  not  think  that  such  ideas  should  be  thrust  on  people,  or 
such  advice  given,  as  you  are  positive  will  never  be  listened  to.  What  good 
could  such  novel  ideas  do,  or  how  could  they  enter  the  minds  of  individuals 
who  are  already  taken  up  and  possessed  by  the  opposite  conviction?  In  the 
private  conversation  of  close  friends  this  academic  philosophy  is  not  without 
its  charm,  but  in  the  councils  of  kings,  where  great  matters  are  debated  with 
great  authority,  there  is  no  room  for  these  notions  (p.  99). 
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Hythlodaeus  answers  that  this  is  "just  what  [he]  meant ...  by  saying  there  is  no 
room  for  philosophy  with  rulers,"  a  conviction  that  will  soon  lead  him  to  describe 
Utopia,  which  like  Plato's  model  republic  flourishes  because  its  rulers  are 
philosophers.^^  How  much  happier  that  land  will  appear  to  us,  he  promises,  than 
the  tyrannies  of  Europe.  But  before  Hythlodaeus  is  invited  to  describe  Utopia, 
Moms  tries  again  to  rebut  his  opinion  of  court  counsel,  by  offering  a  philosophy 
that  allows  an  honest  man  to  serve  his  king  whatever  his  king's  faults: 

There  is  another  philosophy,  more  practical  for  statesmen,  which  knows  its 
stage,  adapts  itself  to  the  play  in  hand,  and  performs  its  role  neatly  and 
appropriately.  This  is  the  philosophy  which  you  must  employ.  Otherwise  we 
have  the  situation  in  which  a  comedy  of  Plautus  is  being  performed  and  the 
household  slaves  are  making  trivial  jokes  at  one  another  and  then  you  come 
on  the  stage  in  a  philosopher' s  attire  and  recite  the  passage  from  the  Octavia 
where  Seneca  is  disputing  with  Nero.  Would  it  not  have  been  preferable  to 
take  a  part  without  words  than  by  reciting  something  inappropriate  to  make 
a  hodgepodge  of  comedy  and  tragedy  \fecisse  tragicomoediam]  ?  You  would 
have  spoiled  and  upset  the  actual  play  by  bringing  in  irrelevant  matter  — 
even  if  your  contribution  would  have  been  superior  in  itself.  Whatever  play 
is  being  performed,  perform  it  as  best  you  can,  and  do  not  upset  it  all  simply 
because  you  think  of  another  which  has  more  interest. 

So  it  is  in  the  commonwealth.  So  it  is  in  the  deliberations  of  monarchs.  If  you 
cannot  cure  according  to  your  heart's  desire  vices  of  long  standing,  yet  you 
must  not  on  that  account  desert  the  commonwealth.  You  must  not  abandon 
the  ship  in  a  storm  because  you  cannot  control  the  winds. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  must  not  force  upon  people  new  and  strange  ideas 
which  you  realize  will  carry  no  weight  with  persons  of  opposite  conviction. 
On  the  contrary,  by  the  indirect  approach  you  must  seek  and  strive  to  the  best 
of  your  power  to  handle  matters  tactfully.  What  you  cannot  turn  to  good  you 
must  at  least  make  as  little  bad  as  you  can  (pp.  99-101). 

Moms' s  conception  of  a  counselor's  duty,  we  note,  does  not  contest 
Hythlodaeus' s  claim  that  kings  tend  to  be  tyrants.  He  virtually  accepts  tyranny 
as  a  given,  as  we  gather  from  the  aesthetic  and  rhetorical  principle  of  decorum 
that  lies  behind  his  advice  to  Hythlodaeus.  The  counselor  guided  by  this 
principle,  which  requires  that  each  element  of  an  artwork  or  persuasive  speech 
be  appropriate  to  its  context,^^  will  take  into  account  particularities  of  place  and 
time  and  audience,  judge  how  much  good  he  can  do  and  by  what  means,  and 
in  the  long  mn  accomplish  the  most  good  for  king  and  commonwealth  through  his 
circumspection.  There  is  not  much  room  for  a  Henry  Vm,  philosopher-king,  in 
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this  picture,  for  Moms  acknowledges  that  straightforward  admonishments  to  wise 
policy  and  virtuous  actions  are  not  the  ordinary  —  because  they  are  the  least 
effective  —  modes  of  counsel.  The  wise  counselor  must  use  discretion,  adapt 
himself  to  the  play  at  hand,  hold  his  tongue  at  one  moment  and  at  another 
dissemble,  in  order  to  make  things  "as  little  bad  as  possible"  (quam  minime 
malum)  in  serving  a  king  inclined  to  follow  his  own  will. 

The  implications  of  this  passage's  classical  sources  prove  even  more 
critical  of  monarchy,  because  the  drama  analogy  that  is  the  vehicle  for  Moms' s 
advice  to  Hythlodaeus  is  itself  equivocal  and,  as  Arthur  Kinney  observes,  adds 
"a  darker  undercurrent  to  the  witty  disputation  on  the  surface"  of  Book  One.^^ 
We  are  asked  to  imagine  an  actor  intermpting  a  Plautine  comedy  with  lines 
from  Seneca's  disputation  with  Nero  in  the  Roman  history  play,  Octavia}^ 
Though  these  lines  may  be  "more  superior"  in  themselves,  says  Moms,  they 
are  ill-timed  and  ineffective  "in  the  play  at  hand."  Yet  Seneca's  disputation 
with  Nero  represents  something  more  complex  than  just  a  piece  of  tragic  drama 
contaminating  the  aesthetic  coherence  of  a  comedy:  there  is  disturbing  irony 
in  the  fact  that  even  within  Octavia  Seneca's  words  fail  to  abide  by  the  mles 
of  decorum.  Like  Hythlodaeus  Seneca  can  only  speak  his  mind,  and  his 
persistence  in  dissuading  Nero  from  doing  what  he  has  already  made  up  his 
mind  to  do  —  banish  his  wife  from  Rome  (of  all  things)  —  only  provokes  the 
emperor's  anger:  "Have  done  at  last;  you  are  already  growing  too  burdensome 
to  me.  One  may  still  be  permitted  to  do  what  Seneca  disapproves"  (lines  588- 
89). 

Renaissance  readers  were  familiar  with  Seneca's  life  and  fate  through  The 
Annals  of  Tacitus,  whose  account  makes  Nero's  anger  in  the  above  scene  all 
the  more  chilling,  and  Moms' s  position  seem  all  the  more  naive.  Seneca  and 
Afranius  Burrhus  were  charged  with  training  and  counseling  the  young  Nero, 
or  as  Tacitus  puts  it,  their  task  was  "to  ensure  that  the  sovereign's  years  of 
temptation  should,  if  he  were  scornful  of  virtue,  be  restrained  within  the 
bounds  of  permissible  indulgence"  (13.2).  In  other  words,  they  had  to  try  to 
make  Nero  as  little  bad  as  possible.  But  Seneca  was  eventually  accused  of 
conspiring  against  the  emperor,  and  Nero  ordered  him  to  commit  suicide 
(15.61).  Accordingly  Seneca  became  for  Renaissance  humanists  a  hallowed 
martyr,  illustrating,  like  the  fates  of  Socrates  and  Cicero,  the  end  to  which  good 
men  come  in  times  of  tyranny .  In  a  passage  devoted  to  the  importance  of  decomm 
in  Thomas  Starkey's  Dialogue  between  Pole  and  LupseU  for  instance,  Pole 
illustrates  his  point  that  "a  man  must  regard  time  and  place  if  he  will  handle  matters 
of  state"  with  the  case  of  Seneca,  who,  "if  [he]  had  not  been  in  the  time  of  Nero, 
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so  cruel  a  tyrant,  but  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  so  noble  a  prince,  his  virtue  should  have 
been  otherwise  esteemed,  and  brought  forth  other  fmit."^° 

Cicero  suffered  the  same  misfortune,  Pole  continues,  because  he  lived 
under  Pompey  and  Caesar,  and  appropriately  enough  the  passage  from  Utopia 
that  we  are  analyzing  also  contains  allusions  to  Cicero's  writings  and  career. 
Utopia's  Yale  editors  compare  Moms' s  advice  for  Hythlodaeus  to  a  repeated 
maxim  in  De  officiis:  "Of  two  evils  choose  the  least"  (Primum  minima  de  malis 
[3.28. 102, 3.29.105]),^*  while  George  Logan  points  toalongerpassage  in  the  same 
work  in  which  Cicero  states,  "if  at  some  time  stress  of  circumstances  shall  thrust 
us  aside  into  some  uncongenial  part,  we  must  devote  to  it  all  possible  thought, 
practice,  and  pains,  that  we  may  be  able  to  perform  it,  if  not  with  propriety,  at  least 
with  as  little  impropriety  as  possible"  {si  non  décore,  at  quam  minime  indecore 
[1.31.114]).^^  The  Yale  editors  are  right,  too,  in  naming  Plato  as  the  source  of 
Moms' s  ship-pilot  metaphor,  and  in  pointing  out  that  this  was  a  stock  symbol  of 
the  statesman  throughout  antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages.^^  But  More  is  also 
recalling  a  specific  passage  in  Cicero's  letter  to  Publius  Lentulus  Spinther  of 
December,  54  B.C.,  in  which  Cicero  defends  himself  for  supporting  the  joint 
dictatorship  of  the  First  Triumvirs  (Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus): 

In  sailing,  it  shows  nautical  skill  to  run  before  the  wind  in  a  gale,  even  if  you 
fail  thereby  to  make  your  port;  whereas  when  you  can  get  there  just  as  well 
by  tacking,  it  is  sheer  folly  to  court  disaster  by  keeping  your  original  course, 
rather  than  change  it  and  still  reach  your  desired  destination.  On  the  same 
principle  in  the  conduct  of  state  affairs,  while  we  should  all  have  as  our  one 
aim  and  object  what  I  have  so  repeatedly  preached  —  the  maintenance  of 
peace  with  honor  —  it  does  not  follow  that  we  ought  always  to  speak  in  the 
same  way,  though  we  ought  always  to  have  the  same  goal  in  view  {non  idem 
semper  dicere,  sed  idem  semper  spectare  debemus,  Adfamiliares  1.9.21) 

It  would  indeed  be  "sheer  folly"  for  Cicero  to  speak  publicly  in  the  manner  that 
he  could  while  consul  (63  B.C.)  and  before  the  formation  of  the  triumvirate, 
or  as  he  may  in  this  private  exchange  of  letters  with  a  friend.  One' s  words  "must 
agree  with  the  times"  {temporibus  assentiendum),  Cicero  explains,  and  as 
More  looks  back  to  Cicero  —  to  the  tumultuous  times  in  which  the  model 
statesman  lived,  and  his  horrible  end  at  the  hands  of  Mark  Antony  —  he  found 
both  an  authority  and  a  case  in  point  for  Moms' s  argument  in  Utopia:  since 
virtuous  mlers  are  few  and  far  between,  men  must  adapt  themselves  to  living 
and  effecting  good  under  tyrannies. 

When  he  offered  Utopia's  author  the  position  of  lord  chancellor,  Henry 
certainly  did  not  intend  that  the  world  would  interpret  the  appointment  as 
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More' s  opportunity  to  effect  good  under  a  tyrant.  Rather,  if  readers  believed 
that  Hythlodaeus  was  More' s  real  spokesman  in  the  dialogue,  and  Moms  was 
what  his  name  means  in  Latin  (fool),  then  More's  acceptance  of  the  great  seal 
would  have  indicated  that  he  had  found  in  Henry  an  exception  to  Hythlodaeus' s 
claim  that  kings  are  by  nature  tyrants  and  that  only  flatterers  serve  them.  A 
good  man,  in  this  reign,  could  with  a  clear  conscience  serve  his  king.  But  as  far 
as  Henry  '  s  image  was  concerned  it  did  not  matter  that  one  took  Hythlodaeus' s 
or  Moms'  s  views  to  be  the  author' s  own,  for  in  either  case  More' s  appointment 
could  only  appear  to  be  the  decision  of  a  Trajan.  Only  a  tme  philosopher-king 
would  seek  out  a  man  so  committed  to  speaking  the  blunt  tmth  as  a  Hythlodaeus; 
only  a  king  who  wanted  the  best  for  himself  and  his  realm  would  knowingly 
employ  a  man  who  had  publicly  embraced  a  policy  of  covert  opposition  as  the 
usual  method  for  serving  kings. 

Such  implications  suggest  that  More' s  appointment  was,  in  part,  one 
aspect  of  the  king's  propaganda  program:  the  new  lord  chancellor  contributed, 
as  a  public  figure  and  humanist  author,  to  Henry's  constmction  of  a  philoso- 
pher-king public  image,  whether  or  not  Henry  planned  in  practice  to  heed,  or 
even  hear,  his  wisest  counselor's  advice. 

Kent  State  University 

Notes 

1 .  These  are  The  Supplication  of  Souls  (1 529),  The  Confutation  ofTyndale  's  Answer  (1 532), 
The  Second  Part  of  the  Confutation  ofTyndale 's  Answer  (1533),  The  Apology  of  Sir  Thomas 
More.  Knight  (  1 533),  A  Letter  against  Frith  (  1 533),  The  Debellation  of  Salem  and  Bizance 
(1533),  and  The  Answer  to  a  Poisoned  Book  (1534).  I  follow  general  practice  in  referring 
to  Henry  and  Catherine's  "divorce,"  but  technically  Henry  was  seeking  a  declaration  from 
the  pope  that  his  marriage  had  never  been  valid.  The  standard  accounts  of  the  divorce  crisis 
are  in  Geoffrey  de  C  Parmiter's  The  King's  Great  Matter:  A  Study  of  Anglo- Papal 
Relations.  1527-1534  (New  York:  Barnes  and  Noble,  1967)  and  J.  J.  Scarisbrick's  Henry 
VIII  (Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press,  1968),  chapters  7-10.  Henry  claimed  his 
marriage  to  Catherine  was  invalid  on  the  basis  of  the  prohibitions  in  Leviticus  18.16  and 
20.21  against  a  man  marrying  the  wife  of  his  brother,  as  Henry  had  done  after  Catherine  was 
left  a  widow  by  the  death  of  Prince  Arthur,  in  1502.  At  Henry  VII's  request.  Pope  Julius  II 
awarded  a  dispensation  to  allow  the  marriage,  but  in  1 527  Henry  started  to  insist  that  no  one, 
not  even  the  pope,  could  dispense  with  divine  law.  Those  who  opposed  Henry's  interpre- 
tation of  Leviticus  held  that  the  stricture  only  prohibited  one  from  "uncovering  the 
nakedness"  of  the  wife  of  a  still  living  brother  (as  Tyndale  concludes  in  The  Practice  of 
Prelates:  see  Expositions  and  Notes  on  Sundry  Portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  together 
with  the  Practice  of  Prelates,  by  William  Tyndale,  Martyr.  1536,  edited  for  the  Parker 
Society  by  Rev.  Henry  Walter  [Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1849],  p.  328). 
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2.  In  recent  decades  historians  have  demonstrated  that  Henry's  propaganda  campaign  was 
initiated  earlier,  and  directed  by  the  king  to  a  greater  degree,  than  had  traditionally  been 
supposed.  See  especially  Steven  Haas,  "The  Disputatio  inter  clericum  et  militem:  Was 
Berthelet's  1531  Edition  the  First  Henrician  Polemic  of  Thomas  Cromwell?"  Moreana,  14 
(1977):  65-72;  John  Guy,  Christopher  St.  German  on  Chancery  and  Statute,  Selden  Society 
Supplementary  Series,  vol.  6  (London:  Selden  Society,  1985),  pp.  19-55,  and  the  same 
author's  "Thomas  More  and  Christopher  St.  German:  The  Battle  of  the  Books,"  in  Alistair 
Fox  and  John  Guy,  Reassessing  the  Henrician  Age:  Humanism,  Politics  and  Reform,  1500- 
1550  (Oxford  and  New  York:  Basil  Blackwell,  1986),  pp.  95-120. 

3.  The  eyewitness  accounts  and  official  rolls  of  the  participants  are  calendared  in  J.  S.  Brewer, 
James  Gairdner,  et.  al,  eds..  Letters  and  Papers,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  of  the  Reign  of 
Henry  VllI  (hereafter  LP),  21  vols.  (London:  Longmans  and  HMSO,  1862-1932),  vol.  6, 
nos.  561-63, 585, 653;  Pascual  de  Gayangos,  éd..  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  relating  to  the 
Negotiations  between  England  and  Spain  (hereafter  SP,  Spanish),  13  vols.  (London: 
Longmans  and  HMSO,  1862-1954),  vol.  4,  pt.  2,  nos.  704,  1 100,  1 107.  See  also  Edward 
Hall,  Hall's  Chronicle  containing  the  History  of  England. . .  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
Eight,  ed.  Sir  Henry  ElHs  (London:  J.  Johnson,  1809),  pp.  798-805;  The  Noble  Triumphant 
Coronation  of  Queen  Anne,  Wife  unto  the  Most  Noble  King  Henry  the  Vlllth,  rpt.  in  Edward 
Arber,  An  English  Gamer:  Ingatherings  from  our  History  and  Literature,  8  vols.  (Westmin- 
ster: A.  Constable,  1 893-97),  vol.  2,  pp.  41  -5 1 .  This  tract  was  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde 
for  John  Gough  under  the  king's  privilege.  Gough  seems  to  have  printed  only  a  few  books, 
but  half  of  these  had  a  government  connection;  he  printed  a  description  the  previous  year, 
for  instance,  of  The  Manner  of  the  Triumph  at  Calais  and  Boulogne,  also  with  the  king's 
privilege  (rpt.  in  Arber,  An  English  Garner,  vol.  2,  pp.  33-40). 

4.  Anglo,  Spectacle,  Pageantry,  and  Early  Tudor  Policy  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1 969),  p. 

247. 

5.  The  manuscript  of  these  verses  is  calendared  in  LP,  vol.  6,  no.  564,  and  printed  in  Frederick 
J.  Fumivall,  éd..  Ballads  from  Manuscripts,  2  vols.  (London  and  Hertford:  Ballad  Society, 
1 868-73),  vol.  1 ,  pp.  378-413;  Udall' s  English  verses  only  are  in  Arber,  An  English  Gamer, 
vol.  2,  pp.  52-60. 

6.  Spectacle,  Pageantry,  and  Early  Tudor  Policy,  p.  248. 

7.  The  Censurae  and  Determinations  are  reprinted  in  Edward  Surtz,  S.  J.  and  Virginia  Murphy, 
eds..  The  Divorce  Tracts  of  Henry  VIII  (Angers:  Moreana,  1988).  The  Censurae  is  dated 
1530  in  STC,  but  Murphy  argues  it  was  printed  in  1531.  On  the  collection  of  these 
authoritative  opinions  see  also  Henry  Ansgar  Kelly,  The  Matrimonial  Trials  of  Henry  VIII 
(Stanford:  Stanford  University  Press,  1 976),  1 73-89;  Parmiter,  The  King 's  Great  Matter,  pp. 
120-43.  For  an  illuminating  discussion  of  the  strain  that  politics  put  on  scholars'  biblical 
interpretations  pertaining  to  the  validity  of  Henry's  marriage,  see  Guy  Bedouelle,  "The 
Consultations  of  the  Universities  and  Scholars  Concerning  the  'Great  Matter'  of  King  Henry 
VIII,"  trans.  John  L.  Farthing,  in  The  Bible  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  ed.  David  C.  Steinmetz 
(Durham:  Duke  University  Press,  1990),  pp.  21-36. 

8.  G.  R.  Elton,  Policy  and  Police:  The  Enforcement  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Age  of  Thomas 
Cromwell  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1972),  p.  175. 
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9.  Rhetorica  ad  Herennium,  1 .2.2  and  3.2.2.  All  citations  of  the  Roman  classics  are  from  the 
Loeb  series,  but  I  have  adjusted  the  translations. 

10.  SP,  Spanish,  vol.  4,  pt.  1,  no.  290. 

11.  This  was  the  characterization  of  Henry  that  Catherine's  English  allies  were  presenting 
Chapuys,  and  that  Chapuys  was  sending  on  to  Charles.  See,  for  example,  LP,  vol.  7,  no. 
1206. 

12.  Henry  dedicated  the  Assertio  to  Pope  Leo  X.  On  the  dubiousness  of  the  king's  sole 
authorship  of  this  tract  see  Philip  Hughes,  The  Reformation  in  England,  3  vols.  (London: 
Hollis  and  Carter,  1950-54),  pp.  146-48;  Scarisbrick,  Henry  VIII,  p.  1 15. 

13.  Shortly  after  the  Assertio' s  publication,  for  instance,  the  renowned  humanist  teacher  at  the 
University  of  Rome,  Pierius  Valemius,  said  about  Henry  and  his  treatise  in  a  public  lecture 
that,  "The  most  pious  writings  of  this  king  are  in  the  hands  of  all  —  so  learned,  so  devout, 
so  ardent  —  by  which  he  has  most  successfully  demolished  the  most  vile  enterprises  of  the 
Lutheran  faction  (or  should  I  say,  pestilence?)  which  had  begun  to  overthrow  the  laws, 
religion,  and  all  secular  things;  so  that  you  may  understand  from  this  one  man  what  hope 
exists  for  the  future  if,  as  Plato  argued,  citizens  will  be  of  the  same  quality  as  their  kings" 
{Praelectiones  in  Catullum  [Vat.  Lat.  5215],  fols.  162^-163',  quoted  and  translated  by  Julia 
Haig  Gaisser  in  Catullus  and  his  Renaissance  Readers  [Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1 993],  pp. 
132-33,  348  n.  102). 

14.  See  "Political  Philosophy,"  in  Charles  B.  Schmitt  and  Quentin  Skinner,  eds..  The  Cam- 
bridge History  of  Renaissance  Philosophy  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press, 
1988),  pp.  426-30.  The  examples  Skinner  cites  of  works  extolling  monarchy  as  "the  best 
state  of  a  commonwealth"  are  the  Disputationes  Camaldulenses  by  Cristoforo  Landino  and 
De  legibus  et  iudiciis  by  Bartolomeo  Scala,  Lorenzo's  chancellor. 

15.  Here  and  below  I  have  modernized  the  original  spelling. 

1 6.  The  Correspondence  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  ed.  E.  F.  Rogers  (Princeton:  Princeton  University 
Press,  1947),  no.  199.  ^  _ 

17.  On  the  forms  of  this  pressure  see  Elton,  "Sir  Thomas  More  and  the  Opposition  to  Henry 
VIII,"  in  Bulletin  of  the  Institute  of  Historical  Research,  41  (1968):  19-21;  rpt.  in  Elton, 
Studies  in  Tudor  and  Stuart  Politics  and  Government,  3  vols.  (Cambridge:  Cambridge 
University  Press,  1974-83),  vol.  1 ,  pp.  1 55-57;  John  Guy,  The  Public  Career  of  Sir  Thomas 
More  (Brighton:  Harvester  Press,  1980),  pp.  99-103;  and  Richard  Marius,  Thomas  More 
(New  York:  Knopf,  1984),  pp.  361-62.  .  , 

1 8.  Guy,  The  Public  Career  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  p.  97. 
\9.Ibid,\0\. 

20.  SP,  Spanish,  vol.  4,  pt.  1,  no.  460. 

21 .  Elton,  "Thomas  More,  Councillor,"  in  St.  Thomas  More:  Action  and  Contemplation,  ed.  R. 
S.  Sylvester  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1972),  p.  110;  rpt.  in  Elton,  Studies  in 
Tudor  and  Stuart  Politics  and  Government,  vol.  1,  p.  147. 

22.  Erasmus' s  most  famous  portraits  of  More  appear  in  two  letters,  one  to  Ulrich  von  Hutten  and 
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the  other  to  Guillaume  Budé  (see  The  Collected  Works  of  Erasmus,  ed.  R.  J.  Schoeck  and 
B.  M.  Corrigan  [Toronto:  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1974-],  vol.  7,  no.  999  and  vol.  8,  no. 
1233;  the  numbering  is  that  of  the  standard  modem  Latin  edition,  Opus  epistolarum  Des. 
Erasmi  Roterodami,  ed.  P.  S.  Allen,  M.  H.  Allen,  and  H.  W.  Garrod,  12  vols.  [Oxford: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1906-58]).  Three  editions  of  Erasmus's  letters  were  printed  in  the 
1520s,  including  Froben's  monumental  Opus  epistolarum  of  1529,  the  year  of  More's 
appointment. 

23.  Critics  ordinarily  refer  to  the  characters  Moms  and  Petms  by  their  real-life  names.  More  and 
Peter  Giles,  but  here  I  will  refer  to  all  three  characters  in  Utopia  by  their  Latin  names,  to 
sustain  the  distinction  between  More  and  his  fictional  self-representation,  and  so  keep  in  the 
foreground  our  uncertainty  about  the  likeness  of  their  views. 

24.  This  section  of  Utopia  is  at  the  center  of  the  debate  over  More' s  sincerity  or  irony  in  voicing 
(through  Hythlodaeus)  an  attack  on  the  system  of  monarchy  and  (through  Moms)  an 
explication  of  the  counselor's  duty  to  serve  under  tyrants.  See,  for  example,  J.  H.  Hexter, 
"Thomas  More  and  the  Problem  of  Counsel,"  in  Michael  J.  Moore,  ed.,  Quincentennial 
Essays  on  St.  Thomas  More:  Selected  Papers  from  the  Thomas  More  College  Conference 
(Boone,  NC:  Albion,  1978),  55-66;  Quentin  Skinner,  "Sir  Thomas  More's  Utopia  and  the 
Language  of  Renaissance  Humanism,"  in  Anthony  Pagden,  ed..  The  Languages  of  Political 
Theory  in  Early  Modem  Europe  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1987),  123-57. 

25.  Hythlodaeus,  says  Petms,  is  "most  learned  in  Greek"  and  has  "devoted  himself  unreservedly 
to  philosophy":  "His  sailing  has  not  been  like  that  of  Pahnums  but  that  of  Ulysses  or,  rather, 
of  Plato"  (The  Complete  Works  of  St.  Thomas  More  [hereafter  CW],  ed.  Louis  L.  Martz, 
Richard  S.  Sylvester,  Clarence  H.  Miler,  et.  al.,\5  vols.  [New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press, 
1963-],  vol.  4, 49  and  51;  the  original  Latin  text  is  on  facing  pages). 

26.  See  Republic  5.473c-e,  in  Plato:  The  Collected  Dialogues,  ed.  Edith  Hamilton  and 
Huntington  Cairns,  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1961). 

27.  As  Horace  prescribes  in  Ars  poetica  and  Cicero  in  his  rhetorical  works  (e.g..  De  oratore 
3.55.210-60.225). 

28.  Humanist  Poetics:  Thought,  Rhetoric,  and  Fiction  in  Sixteenth-Century  England  (AmheTSt: 
University  of  Massachusetts  Press,  1986),  pp.  70-72.  The  "tragic  irony"  of  this  analogy  is 
also  discussed,  though  in  a  different  sense  than  mine  below,  by  John  Crossett  in  "More  and 
Seneca,"  Philological  Quarterly,  40  (1961):  577-80. 

29.  The  author  of  Octavia  is  unknown,  but  in  More's  time  it  was  still  attributed  to  Seneca 
himself. 

30.  Thomas  Starkey:  A  Dialogue  between  Pole  and  Lupset,  ed.  T.  F.  Mayer,  Camden  Fourth 
Series,  vol.  37  (London:  Royal  Historical  Society,  1989),  p.  15. 

31.  CW,  vol.  4,  374  n.  100/1-2. 

32.  George  M.  Logan,  The  Meaning  of  More's  "Utopia"  (Princeton:  Princeton  University 
Press,  1983),  116  n.  73. 

33.  CW,  vol.  4,  373  n.  98/27,  citing  Republic  6.488a-489a. 
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Le  mythe  de  Jérusalem  du  Moyen  Âge  à  la  Renaissance,  études  réunies  par 
Evelyne  Berriot-Salvadore.  S2dnt-Étienne,  Publications  de  l'Université  de 
Saint-Étienne,  1995,  Pp.  270,  six  pL,  un  index. 

Il  est  difficile  de  rendre  compte  d'un  ouvrage  collectif  parce  qu'on  ne  saurait  énumérer 
les  différentes  contributions  et  qu'il  est  très  injuste  de  mettre  en  valeur  telle  ou  telle 
étude  au  détriment  de  celles  qu'on  passe  sous  silence.  En  conclusion  de  la  première 
étude,  "Images  de  Jérusalem  dans  la  littérature  médiévale,"  Jean  Larmat  résume  très 
bien  la  visée  de  l'ensemble  de  l'ouvrage:  Jérusalem  est  un  mythe  parce  que  les  images 
de  la  ville,  qu'offre  la  littérature  médiévale,  fournissent  un  aliment  aux  attentes  et  aux 
besoins  des  chrétiens:  (1)  besoin  de  surnaturel  dans  la  vie  quotidienne  grâce  aux 
reliques  du  passé  divin  et  aux  miracles  qu'elles  accomplissent;  (2)  besoin  de  salut  dans 
l'au-delà  par  les  indulgences  que  Jérusalem  accordait,  soit  aux  pèlerins  qui  venaient 
adorer  "le  Sépulcre  et  la  Croix,"  sôit  aux  croisés  qui  combattaient  pour  délivrer  le  Saint 
Sépulcre  des  Sarrasins;  (3)  besoin  de  sainteté,  idéal  inaccessible  à  la  plupart  des 
humains  mais  dont  l'existence  paraissait  nécessaire  à  la  vie  et  à  la  survie  de  la  société. 

Dans  un  autre  article,  Jean  Subrenat  démontre  que  la  marche  vers  Jérusalem  se 
présente  comme  un  chemin  de  croix,  car  le  pèlerin  ou  l'homme  de  guerre  s'associe  aux 
souffrances  du  Christ.  D'après  la  Chanson  d'Anîioche,  il  souligne  que  le  roi  Tafur, 
commandant  une  armée  de  miséreux,  et  Godefroy  de  Bouillon  acceptent,  par  dévouement 
et  pour  maintenir  ouverte  la  route  du  pèlerinage,  la  royauté  de  Jérusalem.  Ailleurs, 
Marie-Geneviève  Grossel  reprend  ce  thème  de  la  croisade  associée  au  pèlerinage  dans 
quelques  oeuvres  champenoise  du  treizième  siècle.  Mais  d'autres  oeuvres,  comme  le 
Ménestrel  de  Reims  tournent  en  dérision  les  croisés  qui  n'ont  pas  su  maintenir  la 
conquête  et  qui  ont  remplacé  un  idéal  spirituel  par  des  bagarres  pour  la  possession  de 
leurs  terres. 

François  Berriot,  présentant  des  Descriptions  manuscrites  de  Jérusalem,  nous 
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offre  un  guide  très  concret  du  temps  des  croisades  et  au  seizième  siècle.  Une  relation 
en  langue  arabe,  présentée  par  Jelloul  Azzouna,  témoigne  de  la  place  très  importante 
qu'occupe  Jérusalem  dans  le  coeur  des  fidèles  de  l'islam,  même  si,  à  cette  date  (1 1 85), 
ils  ne  peuvent  pas  encore  y  accéder. 

Ce  qui  m'a  donc  le  plus  intéressée  dans  cet  ouvrage,  c'est  la  confrontation  entre 
la  Jérusalem  céleste,  telle  qu'elle  apparaît  dans  V Apocalypse  de  saint  Jean,  descendant 
du  Ciel,  bâtie  autour  de  l'Agneau  immolé,  et  la  Jérusalem  terrestre,  telle  que  la 
découvrent  les  croisés.  Parce  qu'elle  est  lointaine,  difficile  à  conquérir  —  et  cette 
conquête  est  toujours  précaire  — ,  elle  peut  être  assimilée  au  Christ  souffrant  qui  s' offre 
en  sacrifice  pour  le  salut  du  monde.  D'une  image  bien  réelle  de  Jérusalem,  on  passe 
ainsi  au  processus  de  mythisation  d'une  Cité,  la  quête  de  cette  Cité  entraînant  souvent, 
dans  les  faits,  la  mort  de  celui  qui  a  entrepris  cette  reconquête. 

Les  angoisses  et  les  espoirs  de  ces  siècles  divers  (le  conflit  qui  déchire  la  papauté, 
la  découverte  du  Nouveau  Monde,  où  certains  rêvent  d'établir  une  Eglise  purifiée) 
modèlent  à  leur  tour  le  mythe:  l'amiral  de  la  Mer  océane  devait  situer  "les  nouveau 
cieux"  et  "la  nouvelle  terre"  dans  le  continent  qu'il  venait  de  découvrir. 

Dans  la  dernière  étude,  Marie-Madeleine  Fragonard  cite  un  texte  émanant  de  la 
Famille  de  la  Charité  qui  est  un  appel  à  la  conversion.  Jérusalem,  terra  pacts,  doit  être 
découverte  par  un  regard  renouvelé:  "Le  Royaume  des  cieux  est  au  milieu  de  vous," 
dit  l'Évangile.  Par  le  jeu  des  allégories,  on  découvre  qu'il  est  en  nous,  pourvu  que  les 
fidèles  initiés  vivent  en  communion  avec  leur  Roi,  dans  la  Jérusalem-lumière  des 
vivants,  de  ceux  qui  ont  choisi  la  charité,  qui  s'humilient  sous  la  charité  de  Dieu. 

Il  faut  remercier  chaleureusement  Evelyne  Berriot-Salvadore  d'avoir  réuni  et 
présenté  ces  études  qui  montrent,  à  la  fois,  la  plasticité  de  ce  mythe  et  son  importance; 
le  mythe  de  Jérusalem  commandait  l'accès  au  salut,  il  était  étroitement  uni  à  l'histoire 
des  mentalités  de  ce  temps. 

MARGUERITE  SOULIÉ,  Université  de  Montpellier 
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Katherine  O.  Acheson,  éd.  The  Diary  of  Anne  Clifford,  1616-1619:  A  Critical 
Edition.  New  York:  Garland  Publishing,  1995.  Pp.  ix.  225. 

Katherine  Acheson 's  edition  represents  a  significant  contribution  to  the  growing 
scholarship  devoted  to  the  autobiographical  writings  of  Anne  Clifford.  Among  the 
earliest  of  her  surviving  works,  Clifford's  diary  for  the  years  1616-19  was  written 
during  her  marriage  to  her  first  husband,  Richard  Sackville,  third  Earl  of  Dorset.  The 
diary  records  Clifford's  continued  effort  during  this  time  to  override  the  entailment  of 
her  father' s  vast  northern  estates,  and  claim  the  inheritance  for  herself  as  his  only  living 
child.  She  documents  her  bitter  disputes  with  not  only  her  husband  and  uncle,  but  also 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  James  I.  The  diary  offers  a  unique  record  of 
aristocratic  life,  ranging  in  its  concerns  from  Clifford's  reading  habits  and  needlework 
to  her  involvement  in  court  politics. 

Unlike  the  works  of  many  other  seventeenth-century  women  writers,  Clifford's 
diary  has  been  available  to  readers  throughout  most  of  the  twentieth  century.  Vita 
Sackville-West,  a  descendant  of  Anne  Clifford's  brother-in-law,  edited  the  diary  in 
1923.  More  recently,  D.  J.  H.  Clifford  offers  the  most  extensive  edition  of  his 
ancestor's  writing  in  The  Diaries  of  Lady  Anne  Clifford  (1990).  Acheson' s  edition, 
however,  is  the  first  critical  edition  of  any  of  Clifford's  writing.  Moreover,  Acheson 
uses  a  previously  unknown  manuscript  —  an  eighteenth-century  copy  of  the  diary  in 
the  Portland  Papers  belonging  to  the  Marquess  of  Bath  —  as  the  copy-text  for  her 
edition.  No  holograph  or  seventeenth-century  copies  of  the  diary  survive,  and  the  two 
earlier  editions  both  reproduce  a  nineteenth-century  copy  located  among  the  Knole/ 
Sackville  Papers  at  the  Centre  for  Kentish  Studies,  Maidstone,  England.  Acheson' s 
collation  of  the  two  manuscripts  reveals  that  the  Knole  copy  omits  or  abbreviates 
material  in  the  Portland,  and  the  latter  provides  superior  historical  and  contextual 
readings.  The  nature  of  the  variants  and  certain  similarities  between  the  manuscripts 
lead  Acheson  to  conclude  that  the  Portland  manuscript  represents  the  single  exemplar 
from  which  the  Knole  manuscript  was  transcribed. 

The  edition's  formal  organization  further  distinguishes  it  from  prior  editions. 
Acheson  negotiates  between  the  demands  of  a  modem  typographical  text  and  a  fidelity 
to  the  original  manuscript  in  order  to  achieve  a  "diplomatic  edition"  (p.  29).  Thus,  she 
retains  the  manuscript's  eighteenth-century  spelling  and  reproduces  its  two-column 
format.  The  edition's  scholarly  apparatus,  placed  at  the  end  of  the  text,  includes  a  list 
of  variants,  a  series  of  annotations,  an  index,  and  an  extensive  bibliography.  The 
annotations,  which  identify  individuals,  places,  events,  and  literary  works  referred  to 
by  Clifford,  will  be  essential  for  many  readers  and  might  have  been  more  conveniently 
located  as  footnotes. 

In  addition  to  an  astutely  edited  text,  Acheson  provides  an  insightful  introduction 
to  the  diary.  Here,  she  addresses  the  biographical,  bibliographical,  and  critical  issues 
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raised  by  the  work.  For  instance,  her  biographical  account  of  Clifford  corrects  previous 
interpretations  of  Clifford's  legal  claim  to  inherit  her  father's  barony,  honours,  and 
lands;  she  clarifies  the  basis  for  Clifford's  lawsuits  and  discusses  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
law  during  the  seventeenth  century.  Acheson  goes  on  to  distinguish  the  three  types  of 
autobiographical  discourse  represented  in  Clifford's  works:  diary  (1616,  1617,  1619, 
1676),  chronicle  (1603,  1650-1675),  and  autobiography  ("The  Life  of  Me,"  1652-53). 
Whereas  scholars  and  editors  have  failed  to  differentiate  Clifford's  diary  and  chronicle 
writing  (Vita  Sackville-West  is  an  unacknowledged  exception),  Acheson  argues  that  the 
chronicles  are  a  formal  and  definitive  rendering  of  material  originating  in  diaries  which 
no  longer  exist.  She,  therefore,  draws  a  valuable  distinction  between  Clifford's  "formal 
manuscript  works,  and  informal  papers,"  the  former  revealing  "the  way  she  intended  to 
be  remembered,"  and  the  latter  "how  shechose  to  remember  herself  '  (p.  36).  Acheson  also 
supplies  useful  bibliographical  descriptions  of  the  Portland  and  Knole  manuscripts.  She 
identifies  the  scribe  of  the  Portland  copy  as  Margaret  Bentinck  (1715-1785),  and  includes 
photographs  of  the  Portland  manuscript  along  with  an  example  of  Margaret  Bentinck' s 
hand.  The  Knole  copy  was  undertaken  by  two  scribes,  whom  Acheson  tentatively 
identifies  as  Elizabeth  Sackville  (  1 796- 1 870)  and,  less  conclusively,  her  sister  Mary.  The 
Knole  manuscript's  two  hands  and  an  example  of  Elizabeth  Sackville' s  handwriting  are 
reproduced.  Acheson' s  conclusion  that  the  survival  of  Clifford' s  early  diary  has  depended 
upon  the  "care  and  patience  of  noblewomen  related  to  Clifford"  (p.  17)  has  important 
implications  for  the  study  of  the  historical  transmission  of  female-authored  texts. 

Overall,  Acheson' s  edition  is  a  notable  achievement  in  the  ongoing  effort  to  recover 
early  modern  women' s  writing.  More  specifically,  the  edition  will  prove  indispensable 
for  scholars  of  Anne  Clifford  and  her  writing. 

JEAN  LEDREW  METCALFE,  University  of  Western  Ontario 
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William  W.  E.  Slights.  Ben  Jonson  and  the  Art  of  Secrecy.  Toronto,  Buffalo 
and  London:  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1994.  Pp.  ix,  241. 

In  Ben  Jonson  andthe  Art  of  Secrecy,  William  Slights  argues  that  "the  tension  between 
concealment  and  revelation  affords  a  model  for  the  poise  that  sustained  Ben  Jonson  in 
the  intricately  linked  worlds  of  royal  court  and  commercial  theatre  during  the  middle 
years  of  his  career"  (p.  1).  He  is  led  to  his  topic  by  the  playwright  and  his  times,  the 
playwright  whose  plots  regularly  depend  upon  keeping  and  not  keeping  secrets,  and 
times  marked  by  the  covert  schemes  both  of  state  spies  and  of  criminal  and  seditious 
conspirators.  Secrecy  also  informed  the  reading  and  writing  of  texts,  which  protected 
from  the  ignorant  the  more  removed  mysteries  of  politics,  science,  and  religion,  but 
also  stirred  the  suspicions  of  the  censors,  who  investigated  texts  for  hidden  meanings 
that  might  prove  dangerous  to  Jacobean  authorities. 

Having  considered  (largely  on  the  basis  of  Shakespeare's  works)  secret  places 
and  secret  selves,  the  language  of  secrecy  and  the  dramaturgy  of  it.  Slights  addresses 
himself  to  his  main  subject.  He  accepts  Anne  Barton's  claim  that  Sejanus  marked  a 
formal  liberation  that  made  this  group  of  plays  possible,  and  goes  further,  arguing  that 
intellectual,  social,  and  economic  changes  —  "those  most  conductive  to  creating 
spectacle  in  the  theatre,"  those  "promulgated  under  a  cloak  of  secrecy"  (p.  13)  — 
caused  Jonson  to  produced  this  distinctive  set  of  plays:  Sejanus  (1603),  Volpone 
(1606),  Epicoene  (1609),  The  Alchemist  (1610),  Catiline  (1611),  and  Bartholomew 
Fair  (1614),  plays  that  "relentlessly  uncover  the  ways  that  people  devise  covertly  to 
exploit  one  another"  (p.  173).  Slights  proceeds  chronologically,  devoting  a  chapter  to 
each  play  and  building  in  each  chapter  a  coherent  case  for  the  centrality  of  secrecy  in 
the  play  under  consideration. 

Though  straightforward  in  structure,  Ben  Jonson  and  the  Art  of  Secrecy  remains 
a  complex  and  difficult  book.  Because  Jonson's  exploration  of  the  topic  took  various 
forms,  Slights's  analysis  sets  forth  an  increasingly  complex  sense  of  the  phenomenon. 
In  Sejanus,  the  play  which  "maps  the  territory  of  Jonson' s  interrogation  of  institutional 
as  well  as  personal  secrecy"  (p.  32),  secrecy  is  registered  in  concrete  particulars  of 
staging:  coded  language,  whispered  exchanges,  the  conspiratorial  huddle.  In  his  next 
chapter.  Slights  shifts  his  ground  somewhat  to  the  social  functions  of  secrecy,  seen  as 
central  not  only  "to  the  planning  of  every  form  of  injury  to  human  beings"  but  also  to 
"the  complementary,  sometimes  conflicting  desires  for  self-protection  and  self- 
publication"  (p.  58).  While  secrecy  operates  in  these  ways  in  the  plots  of  Volpone,  the 
impact  of  the  play  depends  also  on  its  historical  moment.  Written  and  performed  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  Volpone  becomes  an  illustration  of  Jonson's  use  of 
art  to  "co-opt,  comically  diminish,  and  hence  discredit  the  bias  toward  secrecy  in  a 
culture  being  propelled  by  its  collective  anxiety,  in  particular  by  its  xenophobic  anti- 
Catholic  hysteria"  (p.  60).  In  Epicoene,  Jonson  himself  is  the  keeper  of  the  crucial 
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secret,  one  he  keeps  even  from  his  audience.  When  he  strips  away  the  transvestite 
disguise,  he  confirms  the  anxiety  about  sexual  identities  which  upsets  the  traditional 
social  order  associated  with  comic  closure.  Having  refocused  on  the  artistic  project 
Jonson  undertakes  in  Epicoene,  Slights  has  to  redefine  the  way  in  which  social  history 
is  relevant  to  the  play,  so  that  the  interpretive  problem  becomes  "not  identifying  the 
homologous  actions  that  link  the  world  of  Jonson' s  play  to  early  modern  social 
customs  but  rather  determining  what  kinds  of  social  work  are  performed  by  the 
importation  of  custom  [in  this  case,  charivari]  into  this  particular  play"  (p.  94).  Slights 
goes  on  to  examine  in  The  Alchemist  "the  cozening  tactics  of  Jacobean  con-artists"  (p. 
105)  who  deploy  the  seductive  power  of  secret  knowledge;  in  Catiline,  aristocratic 
conspiracies  and  counter-conspiracies  that  undermine  the  arcana  imperii,  the  author- 
ity upon  which  the  state  depends;  and  in  Bartholomew  Fair,  the  ridiculous  practices 
of  "an  entire  cast  of  London  citizens  greedily  sniffing  their  way  toward  the  unsavoury 
misconstruction  of  a  supposed  hidden  truth"  (p.  148),  which  "truth"  would  licence 
each  one  to  satisfy  his/her  peculiar  desires. 

Noting  the  subject  matter  of  Slights'  s  chapters  as  I  have  done  in  the  last  paragraph 
is  unfair,  for  his  analysis  of  Jonson' s  works,  an  analysis  informed  by  new  historicism 
and  post-structuralism,  is  searching,  detailed,  and  conscientious.  He  weaves  unifying 
threads  throughout  the  book,  returning  as  he  does  in  each  chapter  to  the  plays' 
engagement  of  social  history,  the  status  and  roles  of  female  characters,  the  distinguish- 
ing features  of  the  author's  middle  period,  Jonson' s  critique  of  a  secrecy-ridden 
society,  and  his  vision  of  abetter  one.  Because  secrets  are  most  tantalising  when  secret, 
or,  rather,  when  hastily  whispered  and  half-heard,  Ben  Jonson  and  the  Art  of  Secrecy 
necessarily  produces  some  disappointment,  for  the  very  project  requires  not  only  the 
revelation  of  secrets,  but  also  their  explication,  and  that  explication  finds  expression 
in  now-familiar  discourses  of  critical  theory. 

Slights  writes  with  enthusiasm  for  his  subject  and  a  flair  for  both  metaphor  and 
bardolatrous  allusion.  In  Ben  Jonson  and  the  Art  of  Secrecy,  he  has  certainly  achieved 
what  he  says  would  satisfy  him,  that  is,  to  "have  hit  upon  a  few  nonce  truths  in  relation 
to  the  theatrical,  sexual,  and  political  hermeneutics  of  secrecy  in  Jonson's  fine  middle 
plays"  (p.  177). 

C.  E.  MCGEE,  University  of  Waterloo 
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Claude  J.  Summers  and  Ted-Larry  Pebworth,  eds.  The  Wit  of  Seventeenth- 
Century  Poetry.  Columbia  &  London:  University  of  Missouri  Press,  1995.  Pp. 
xii,  222. 

"What  is  it  then,"  asks  Abraham  Cowley  in  his  "Ode:  Of  Wit,"  "which  like  the  Power 
Divine  I  We  only  can  by  Negatives  define?"  The  term  remains  elusive  in  our  time,  and 
the  question  is  not  resolved  by  the  essays  collected  in  The  Wit  of  Seventeenth-Century 
Poetry,  the  most  recent  volume  to  emerge  from  the  distinguished  biennial  Renaissance 
conference  hosted  by  the  University  of  Michigan-Dearborn  since  1974.  In  their 
introductory  essay,  the  editors  describe  the  book's  contents  thus:  "All  the  essays  are 
historically  grounded  and  critically  based,  but  they  vary  widely  in  their  historical 
perspectives  and  critical  techniques  and  in  their  scope  and  focus"  (p.  3).  One  might 
surmise  that  their  motto  was  derived  from  another  couplet  of  Cowley's  ode:  "In  a  true 
piece  of  Wit  all  things  must  be,  /  Yet  all  things  there  agreed 

Not  surprisingly,  the  essays  come  closer  to  encompassing  "all  things"  than  to 
attaining  agreement.  Interpretive  consensus  is  hardly  the  highest  virtue  of  literary 
criticism  and  scholarship;  however,  these  essays  evince  not  only  a  diversity  of 
"historical  perspectives  and  critical  techniques,"  but  also  an  apparent  lack  of  common 
understanding  about  the  nature  of  scholarly  discourse  and  the  appropriate  means  of 
engaging  critical  problems.  Indeed,  some  of  the  essays  seem  divided  against  them- 
selves, interpreting  poetry  in  a  way  that  is  incompatible  with  the  theoretical  presuppo- 
sitions implicit  in  the  dominant  tone  and  vocabulary.  The  tentative,  inconsistent 
quality  both  of  some  of  the  essays  and  of  the  book  as  a  whole  is  probably  less  a 
reflection  of  the  intentions  of  the  editors  and  individual  authors  than  of  the  current 
unsettled  state  of  academic  literary  study. 

Summers  and  Pebworth  divide  the  collection  into  two  parts.  The  first  four  essays 
deal  with  particular  applications  or  styles  of  wit  in  seventeenth-century  poetry,  the  last 
eight  with  the  wit  of  particular  poets.  The  first  two  essays  get  the  collection  off  to  a  good 
start  with  explorations  of  the  role  of  wit  not  just  as  a  superficial  ornament,  but  as  an  element 
of  poetic  structure.  In  "'No  More  Wit  Than  a  Christian'?  The  Case  of  Devotional  Poetry," 
Helen  Wilcox  shows  how  devotional  poets  as  diverse  as  George  Herbert  and  Eldred 
Revett,  "have  in  common  this  element  of  wit  as  conception,  not  necessarily  as  full-blown 
^conceit'  but  as  the  kernel  of  an  intellectual  structure"  (p.  19).  Wit  is  in  fact  necessary  to 
devotional  poetry  precisely  because  of  the  discrepancy  between  our  spiritual  aspirations 
and  our  human  capacities:  "Paradoxically,  knowledge  of  the  hopelessness  of  the  task  to 
find  words  for  the  Logos  highlights  just  how  far  words  can  go"  (p.  16). 

In  a  similar  vein,  P.  G.  Stanwood  and  Lee  M.  Johnson  investigate  the  intellectual 
significance  of  wit  in  poetry  in  "The  Structure  of  Wit:  'Is  all  good  structure  in  a  winding 
stair'?"  This  essay  contrasts  the  integral  nature  of  Herbert's  wit  with  the  ornamental 
wittiness  of  cruciform  poems  by  Optatian  and  Hrabanus  Maurus  and  then  proceeds  to 
demonstrate  the  often  overlooked  importance  of  wit  in  the  conception  of  several 
passages  in  Paradise  Lost.  "The  Structure  of  Wit,"  like  the  Wilcox  piece  that  precedes, 
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is  very  fine,  although  the  arguments  of  both  essays  might  have  been  enhanced  by  taking 
into  account  seventeenth-century  theories  of  wit  from  the  Continent  as  expounded  by 
scholars  like  Mazzeo  and  Warnke. 

The  next  two  general  essays  are  less  successful.  "Women's  Wit,"  by  Erna  Kelly, 
manifests  more  interest  in  women  than  wit.  Although  Kelly  calls  attention  to  women 
writers  of  the  seventeenth  century  who  may  well  have  been  unjustly  neglected,  she 
devotes  more  energy  to  showing  how  their  work  is  "subversive"  of  "male  poetic 
convention"  than  to  illustrating  the  specifically  poetic  quality  of  their  own  wit.  In  "The 
Wit  of  Circumcision,  the  Circumcision  of  Wit,"  Jim  Ellis  argues  that  Christ's 
Circumcision,  a  familiar  poetic  theme  in  the  seventeenth  century,  carried  political  as 
well  as  religious  implications.  Ellis  provides  strong  readings  not  only  of  specific 
poems,  but  also  of  the  general  figurative  implications  of  circumcision;  however,  the 
postmodernist  tone  of  his  language  and  assumptions  seems  curiously  inconsistent  with 
his  basically  formal  method  of  interpretation. 

The  eight  essays  on  specific  poets  offer  a  wide  range  of  style,  approach,  and 
achievement.  For  my  part,  the  gems  of  this  section  are  Lorraine  Roberts'  "The 
'Truewit'  of  Crashaw'sPoetry"  and  Katherine  M.  Quinsey's  "/?e//^/oL<3/ci?Dryden's 
Men  of  Wit  and  the  Printed  Word,"  The  first  of  these  essays  could  constitute  a  specific 
illustration  for  the  general  arguments  presented  by  Wilcox  and  by  Stanwood  and 
Johnson  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume,  insofar  as  Roberts  successfully  demonstrates 
that  the  wit  of  Crashaw's  poetry  bespeaks  not  just  extravagant  verbal  display,  but  a 
high  level  of  constructive  intelligence.  Quinsey's  essay  is  an  admirably  thoughtful 
exposition  of  the  intellectual  context  of  Religio  Laid  and  of  the  unresolved  tensions 
within  the  poem's  argument. 

Sharon  Cadman  Seilig,  W.  A.  Sessions,  and  Roger  RoUin,  as  one  might  expect  from 
three  such  redoubtable  critics,  all  provide  fine  specific  insights  on  the  poets  they  treat. 
Each  of  these  essays,  however,  seems  flawed  in  its  overall  conception.  In  "My  Curious 
Hand  or  Eye:  The  Wit  of  Richard  Lovelace,"  Seilig's  discussion  of  the  "dominant  male 
figure"  in  the  poems  is  confused  by  a  failure  to  define  the  role  of  persona  adequately  or 
consistently.  Sessions'  treatment  of  "Marvell's  Mower"  concludes  with  a  number  of 
shrewd  observations  about  the  Mower  poems,  but  fully  half  the  essay  is  devoted  to  a 
theoretical  discussion  that  seems  inconclusive  in  itself  and  is  not  assimilated  to  the 
discussion  of  Marvell.  Roger  Rollin  argues  that  Herrick'  s  Hesperides  is  "not  a  book  meant 
for  browsing"  but  is  rather  a  long,  continuous  work  that  is  "Witty  by  design."  This  is  a 
provocative  thesis,  but  Rollin  at  times  loses  the  thread  of  it,  and,  in  any  case,  it  seems  too 
complex  an  argument  to  execute  in  a  brief  essay. 

Of  the  three  remaining  essays,  Robert  C.  Evans'  "Wit  and  the  Power  of  Jonson's 
Epigrammes''  is  the  most  engaging.  Although  Evans'  discussion  of  the  wit  of  the 
Epigrammes  and  of  the  influence  of  Quintilian  on  Jonson's  notion  of  wit  are  probably 
less  innovative  than  he  suggests,  he  does  provide  some  workmanlike  readings  of  these 
splendid  though  often  neglected  poems.  M.  C.  Allen,  in  "George  Herbert's  Pastoral 
Wit,"  is  certainly  justified  in  arguing  for  a  more  assured  and  public  character  to 
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Herbert's  poetry  than  is  now  usually  acknowledged;  nevertheless,  the  term  "pastoral 
wit"  ("pastoral"  as  pertaining  to  the  minister  of  a  parish,  not  to  literary  shepherds)  is 
not  sufficiently  distinguished  as  a  critical  term  to  make  the  case.  To  say,  for  example, 
"Herbert's  pastoral  wit  is  no  less  ingenious  than  Donne's  scholastic  wit"  (p.  1 33)  does 
not  articulate  a  usefully  clear  distinction.  Catherine  Gemelli  Martin's  "Pygmalion's 
Progress  in  the  Garden  of  Love,  or  The  Wit's  Work  is  Never  Donne,"  is  so  stylistically 
challenged  that  it  is  difficult  to  specify  its  thesis.  Evidently,  Thomas  Docherty  is 
invoked  to  defend  Donne  against  accusations  of  political  incorrectness  by  Jonathan 
Goldberg  —  a  proposition  that  disables  comment  in  a  short  review.  This  essay  also 
manifests  an  uncharacteristic  lapse  in  the  exacting  editorial  standards  of  Summers  and 
Pebworth,  who  permit  Martin  to  refer  repeatedly  (and  confusingly)  to  "Going  to  bed" 
and  "Natures  lay  Ideot"  as  "Elegy  15"  and  "Elegy  13,"  taking  Shawcross' s  numeration 
of  all  the  poems  in  his  edition  of  Donne  as  a  numeration  of  the  Elegies. 

The  Wit  of  Seventeenth-Century  Poetry  is  certainly  not  one  of  the  best  collections 
to  be  derived  from  the  Dearborn  conferences,  but  that  is  a  very  eminent  series  and  sets 
a  high  standard.  At  least  four  of  the  essays  are  very  good  indeed,  and  most  of  the  others 
furnish  passages  ofcritical  reflection  that  reward  the  persistent  reader.  Apart  from  its 
not  inconsiderable  intrinsic  merit,  the  volume  is  further  interesting  as  an  example  of 
the  tensions  and  problems  that  pervade  academic  literary  study  in  our  time. 


R.  V.  YOUNG,  North  Carolina  State  University 


Jules-César  Scaliger.  Poetices  libri  septem:  Criticus,  traduit  et  annoté  par 
Jacques  Chomarat.  Genève,  Droz,  1995. 

Pièce  maîtresse  de  la  théorie  littéraire  de  la  Renaissance,  les  Poetices  libri  septem  de 
Jules-César  Scaliger  sont  demeurés  jusqu'à  ce  jour  d'un  accès  difficile.  En  effet,  si  les 
exemplaires  des  éditions  anciennes  abondent,  le  texte  intégral  n'a  fait  l'objet  au 
vingtième  siècle  que  d' une  seule  reproduction,  parue  en  1 964  chez  Friedrich  Frommann. 
Une  traduction  anglaise  mise  en  chantier  au  début  des  années  quatre-vingts  ne  paraît 
pas  avoir  été  menée  à  terme;  le  projet  d'une  traduction  française,  conçu  il  y  a  plus  d'une 
décennie  comme  le  fruit  et  l'indispensable  complément  des  travaux  qui  avaient 
souligné  le  500*  anniversaire  de  la  naissance  de  Scaliger,  n'a  pas  encore  abouti.  On 
accueille  donc  avec  plaisir  la  traduction  annotée  du  Criticus,  cinquième  livre  des 
Poetices  libri  septem,  que  publie  Jacques  Chomarat,  latiniste  et  seiziémiste  de  renom, 
dans  les  'Travaux  d'Humanisme  et  Renaissance"  de  l'éditeur  Droz. 

Les  quatre  premiers  livres  des  Poetices  libri  septem  mettent  en  place  un  cadre 
théorique  impressionnant  et,  du  point  de  vue  de  Scaliger  lui-même,  complet;  les  livres 
V  et  VI,  consacrés  à  la  question  de  l'imitation,  tentent  d'éclairer  au  moyen  de  ces 
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préceptes  théoriques  la  pratique  des  auteurs  anciens  et  modernes.  Dans  le  Criticus 
Scaliger  se  propose  de  former  le  jugement  de  l' apprenti  poète  en  lui  présentant  des  extraits 
des  grandes  oeuvres  antiques,  mis  en  parallèle.  La  comparaison  de  Virgile  avec  Homère 
occupe  à  elle  seule  le  tiers  de  ce  livre,  le  reste  étant  voué  à  d' autres  comparaisons,  d' abord 
à  partir  des  auteurs  —  Virgile  et  auteurs  grecs,  latins  et  grecs,  latins  entre  eux  — ,  puis 
autour  des  grands  thèmes  et  motifs  littéraires.  Mais  l'oeuvre  de  Virgile,  que  Scaliger 
défend  en  triomphateur  contre  les  reproches  des  grammatici,  rayonne  bien  au-delà  des 
pages  qui  lui  sont  réservées:  c'est  le  phare  qui  doit  guider  toute  entreprise  littéraire. 

Dans  son  Art  poétique,  Peletier  du  Mans  avait  choisi  de  renvoyer  le  lecteur 
directement  aux  oeuvres:  "[Q]u'on  ne  me  requière  point  les  Exemples  formés  des 
Auteurs.  Il  suffira  de  les  montrer  au  doigt,  pour  les  aller  juger.  Les  préceptes  d'un  Art, 
ne  sont  que  manières  de  Mémoires,  qui  éveillent  le  Lecteur  pour  aller  pratiquer  parmi 
le  monde  des  Auteurs:  et  reconnaître  en  l'image  vif,  la  subtilité  des  traits  qu'on  lui  a 
baillés  par  avertissement"  (Goyet,  p.  246).  La  démarche  plus  rigidement  pédagogique 
qui  informe  le  Criticus  ne  saurait  s'accompagner  d'une  telle  licence:  Scaliger  scrute 
méthodiquement  les  textes,  pointant  du  doigt  les  qualités  à  rechercher,  les  défauts  que 
l'on  fuira,  et  montre  comment  petits  et  grands  auteurs  se  sont  mesurés,  dans  un  élan 
héroïque,  à  leurs  illustres  devanciers. 

Quoiqu'elle  soit  fort  instructive,  l'entreprise  devient  rapidement  lassante,  et  pour 
cette  raison  elle  incite  surtout  aux  consultations  ponctuelles.  Mais  Scaliger  a  réfléchi 
en  bon  théoricien  sur  la  question  de  la  varietas:  il  sait  diversifier  son  approche,  sinon 
quant  au  fond,  du  moins  quant  à  la  manière.  Ainsi,  assouplissant  le  cadre  qu'il  s'est 
donné,  il  se  contente  souvent  d'indications  sommaires  et  laisse  le  lecteur  compléter  sa 
pensée,  voire  il  s'efface  comme  si  les  textes  parlaient,  d'eux-mêmes,  un  unique 
langage  pour  les  esprits  éclairés.  C'est  parfois  même  la  trace  écrite  du  texte  qui 
disparaît  lorsque  celui-ci  est  enfoui,  tel  un  trésor,  dans  les  replis  de  la  mémoire 
collective:  "[Ljes  vers  que  voici  sont  tout  entiers  de  nectar:  Hue  ades,  etc.  (p.  175). 
''Hue  ades"  comme  une  clé  ouvrant,  dans  l'intimité  de  chaque  coeur,  la  porte  derrière 
laquelle  se  tapit  tout  l'art  de  la  seconde  Bucolique.  C'est  parfois  au  contraire  un 
mouvement  d'enthousiasme  qui  emporte  Scaliger,  et  celui-ci  ne  peut  s'empêcher  de 
récrire  les  vers  sur  lesquels  il  revient:  "[J]'ai  déjà  cité  le  passage  [de  Virgile],  mais 
répété  dix  fois  il  plaira  encore"  (p.  372).  Un  renvoi  interne  ne  suffit  pas,  ne  peut  recréer 
l'état  de  grâce,  il  faut  entendre  à  nouveau  chaque  mot  pour  vibrer  de  son  souffle 
poétique:  anthologie  d'une  rare  ferveur,  où  le  morceau  choisi  l'est  par  deux  fois. 

Le  mouvement  que  Scaliger  imprime  à  son  Criticus  l'entraîne  dans  une  quête 
infinie  d'exhaustivité,  comme  le  démontrent  à  la  fois  le  titre  des  grandes  sections  de 
ce  livre  et  la  progression  interne  de  chacune  d'elles,  qui  procède  par  accumulation  et 
par  libre  association.  Devant  l'immense  et  riche  diversité  de  l'héritage  antique,  devant 
la  perfection  absolue  de  l'oeuvre  virgilienne,  Scaliger  rejoint  donc  la  position  de 
Peletier:  il  doit  abandonner  son  apprenti  poète  sur  un  océan  de  textes  à  lire  et  lui 
proposer  une  navigation  solitaire  qui  réclame  peut-être  déjà,  avant  même  que  ne 
s'ébauche  l'oeuvre  nouvelle,  une  ardeur  tout  héroïque. 
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Ainsi,  c'est  bien  l'essentiel  du  Criîicus  qui  se  répète  et  se  prolonge  dans  ces 
quelques  lignes  de  la  préface  posthume  de  la  Franciade  où  Ronsard,  certes  l'un  des 
plus  éminents  lecteurs  des  Poetices  libri  septem,  médite  sur  les  rapports  intimes  qui 
lient  mémoire,  lecture,  imitation  et  inspiration  personnelle: 

Et  cette  brave  vanterie  de  Numanus,  beau-frère  de  Tume,  qui  se  commence  Is 
primam  ante  aciem,  jusques  à  ce  vers  talia  jancantem  dictis,  et  la  colère 
d'Hercule  tuant  Cacus:  et  ceste  lamentable  plainte  de  Mezance  sur  le  corps 
mort  de  son  fils  Lauzus,  et  mille  autres  telles  ecstatiques  descriptions,  que  tu 
liras  en  un  si  divin  aucteur,  lesquelles  te  feront  Poète,  encores  que  tu  fusses  un 
rocher,  t'imprimeront  des  verves,  et  t'irriteront  les  naïfves  et  naturelles 
scintilles  de  l'ame  que  des  la  naissance  tu  as  receues"  (Laumonier,  XVI,  p.  333). 

Cette  édition  du  Criîicus  se  signale  par  sa  sobriété  et  son  efficacité.  Dans  une  brève 
présentation  qui  fait  moins  de  quatre  pages,  Jacques  Chomarat  pose  les  balises  nécessaires 
pour  que  le  lecteur,  pour  qui  l'oeuvre  de  Scaliger  pourrait  ne  pas  être  familière,  puisse 
d'abord  situer  le  Criîicus  dans  le  projet  général  des  Poeîices  libri  sepîem  et  replacer 
ensuite  l'ensemble  de  ce  projet  dans  une  tradition  littéraire  qui  s'appuie,  entre  autres,  sur 
les  traités  oratoires  de  Cicéron  et,  pour  les  livres  V  et  VI,  sur  les  Saîumales  de  Macrobe. 
Le  corpus  poétique  qui  forme  la  matière  du  Criîicus  est  commenté  (extraits  en  forme  de 
tableaux,  prédominance  de  l'épopée,  absence  presque  totale  de  formes  lyriques),  de 
même  que  les  critères  principaux  qui  guident  le  jugement  de  l'humaniste  agenais. 

Le  texte  latin  retenu  par  Chomarat  est,  sauf  en  quelques  rares  endroits,  celui  de 
la  première  édition  des  Poeîices  libri  sepîem',  il  est  livré  entièrement  en  français,  c'est- 
à-dire  que  les  exemples  empruntés  par  Scaliger  aux  auteurs  grecs  et  latins  de 
l'Antiquité  ont  été  traduits.  Le  lecteur  trouve  la  version  originale  de  ces  exemples  au 
bas  de  chaque  page,  avec  leur  provenance  que  Scaliger  omet  souvent  de  préciser.  Des 
commentaires  philologiques  signalent  parfois  des  divergences  entre  le  texte  dont 
Scaliger  disposait  et  celui  que  l'on  retient  habituellement  aujourd'hui. 

La  principale  difficulté  rencontrée  par  le  traducteur  réside  évidemment  dans  les 
extraits  poétiques,  qu'il  faut  rendre  de  manière  à  ce  que  le  lecteur  qui  ne  connaît  pas 
parfaitement  le  grec  ou  le  latin  puisse  saisir  ce  qui  enthousiasme,  agace  ou  choque 
Scaliger.  Chomarat  a  choisi  une  prose  rythmée,  apte  à  reproduire  en  fin  de  vers  la 
disposition  des  mètres  originaux  et  à  recréer  par  conséquent  les  phénomènes  de  rejet 
et  d'enjambement.  Il  a  également  pris  le  parti  de  laisser  le  commentaire  de  Scaliger 
guider  sa  traduction  chaque  fois  que  cela  était  possible:  cela  le  conduit  à  privilégier 
parfois  le  rythme  du  texte  original,  parfois  la  couleur  précise  d'un  terme  ou  la 
construction  d'une  image,  selon  l'aspect  du  texte  qui  retient  l'attention  du  critique.  Il 
arrive  même  qu'un  passage  de  VÉnéide  cité  deux  fois  appelle  des  traductions 
différentes,  Scaliger  le  jugeant  d' abord  "tout  à  fait  héroïque"  et  par  la  suite  "divin"  (pp. 
1 84  et  372).  La  cohérence  globale  de  la  version  française  du  Criîicus  est  fort  bien  servie 
par  ce  choix  qui  prend,  pour  le  plus  grand  profit  des  lecteurs,  le  contre-pied  du  mythe 
toujours  tenace  de  la  neutralité  garante  de  fidélité. 
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Chomarat  et  son  éditeur  ont  choisi  de  ne  pas  alourdir  l'apparat  critique,  déjà  très 
rempli  par  la  présence  de  la  version  grecque  ou  latine  des  extraits  choisis  par  Scaliger. 
On  n'y  trouve  donc,  outre  les  commentaires  philologiques  dont  on  a  parlé,  qu'un  petit 
nombre  de  précisions  éclairant  un  terme  de  rhétorique,  un  détail  historique,  géographique 
ou  mythologique,  ou  encore  dévoilant  l'identité  des  adversaires  que  Scaliger  désigne 
sous  le  nom  de  grammaîici,  c'est-à-dire  presque  toujours  Macrobe. 

Cette  traduction  du  Criîicus  offre  aux  chercheurs  qui  s'intéressent  à  la  littérature 
du  seizième  siècle,  à  la  théorie  littéraire,  à  l'histoire  de  la  critique  et  à  celle  de  la 
réception  des  oeuvres  antiques,  un  outil  de  qualité  dont  on  espère  qu'il  sera  fait  grand 
usage.  Mais  le  Criticus  lui-même  semblera  incomplet  tant  que  les  autres  livres  formant 
les  Poetices  libri  septem  n'auront  pas  été  traduits  et  annotés  avec  le  même  soin:  on  sait 
à  quel  point  cette  somme,  tout  à  la  fois  ordonnée  et  désordonnée,  est  pleine  de 
résonnances,  d'échos,  de  dédoublements  qui  construisent  son  sens.  À  défaut  d'une 
édition  unique  et  unifiante,  on  attend  les  éditions  partielles  qui  permettront  au  lecteur 
de  composer  sa  propre  vision  globale  de  cette  oeuvre.  D'ici  là,  sans  doute,  on 
consultera  encore  trop  souvent  cet  ouvrage  magistral  comme  on  le  faisait  déjà  au 
seizième  siècle:  de  manière  toute  ponctuelle,  à  l'aide  de  l'index  détaillé,  et  sans  le 
pratiquer  véritablement. 

CLAUDINE  JOMPHE,  Université  de  Montréal 


Al  vin  Keman.  Shakespeare,  the  King's  Playwright.  Theater  in  the  Stuart 
Court,  1603-1613.  New  Haven  and  London:  Yale  University  Press,  1995.  Pp. 
230. 

On  7  January  1605  the  King's  Men  staged  Henry  Vat  court  before  James  L  Modern 
critics  assure  us  that  Shakespeare's  text  portrays  Harry  of  Agincourt  ironically,  even 
iconoclastically,  resulting  in  a  play  that  is  deeply  sceptical  of  hierarchical  authority. 
One  of  the  main  questions  asked  by  Alvin  Kernan's  Shakespeare,  The  King's 
Playwright  is:  if  this  and  other  plays  by  Shakespeare  subvert  established  order  so 
transparently,  how  did  performances  at  court  fail  to  offend?  One  answer  suggested 
recently  by  Paul  Yachnin  is  that  the  theatre's  ability  to  represent,  let  alone  galvanize, 
political  opposition  was  severely  limited  ("The  Powerless  Theater,"  ELR,  21  (1991). 
As  a  cultural  practice  the  late  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  stage  was  largely  disengaged 
from  wider  social  realities;  in  political  terms  it  was  functionally  powerless.  Yachnin 
argues  that  the  players  knew  such  a  position  was  in  their  best  interests  and  promoted 
it  by  various  means.  Alvin  Keman  arrives  at  similar  conclusions  by  examining 
Shakespeare's  career  as  a  member  of  the  King's  Men.  He  argues  that  Shakespeare's 
Jacobean  plays  encode  approved  Stuart  ideology  as  well  as  topical  subjects,  and  that 
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normal  performance  conditions  at  court  did  not  encourage  spectators  to  recognize,  let 
alone  ferret  out,  potential  ambivalence  or  subversion  in  a  way  that  close  or  thick 
readings  may  otherwise  permit. 

Keman  begins  by  emphasizing  the  importance  of  Shakespeare's  professional 
activities  as  a  royal  servant  to  his  overall  success  as  a  national  playwright.  While  not 
ignoring  the  fact  that  the  King's  Men  (prior  to  1603  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Men) 
derived  most  of  their  income  from  the  commercial  theatres  and  continued  to  perform 
most  of  their  plays  there,  Keman  observes  that  under  James  I  their  commissioned 
productions  increased  markedly.  During  Elizabeth's  reign  (45  years)  271  plays  were 
acted  at  court,  during  James' s  (22  years)  42 1 .  The  Lord  Chamberlain' s  Men  performed 
32  times  before  Elizabeth,  but  as  the  King's  Men  138  times  before  James.  The  favour 
shown  to  Shakespeare  and  his  company  leads  Keman  to  compare  him  with  other  great 
artists  of  Renaissance  Europe  who  flourished  under  aristocratic  patronage.  Keman 
also  aims  to  correct  what  he  sees  as  a  rather  wishful  view  of  Shakespeare  as  primarily 
a  popular  artist  writing  with  a  high  degree  of  creative  autonomy.  Such  a  repositioning 
of  Shakespeare's  career  represents  a  change  for  Keman  himself,  since  his  earlier  The 
Playwright  as  Magician  (1979)  argued  that  the  sonnets  and  plays  such  as  Timon  of 
Athens  expressed  Shakespeare's  resentment  of  aristocratic  patronage  and  its  restric- 
tions on  artistic  freedom.  Here  Kernan  claims  that  Shakespeare  prospered  not  only 
because  he  pleased  his  royal  master  but  because  their  relationship  was  mutually 
beneficial. 

Like  many  European  monarchs  with  developed  views  of  absolutism,  James  used 
his  players  as  an  instmment  of  statecraft.  Their  performances  glorified  newly-baptized 
British  culture  before  visiting  princes  and  envoys.  They  displayed  royal  power  and 
mythologized  Stuart  dynasty  in  the  festivities,  court  masques,  and  civic  pageantry 
which  they  helped  to  mount.  And  of  course  the  players  were  not  Puritans  but  "social 
allies"  whose  enterprises  the  Stuarts  were  willing  to  sanction  in  exchange  for 
legitimizing  the  state  and  its  official  policies  through  dramatic  art.  Shakespeare's 
collaboration  in  this  process,  Kernan  asserts,  was  not  abjectly  propagandistic  but 
circumspectly  supportive. 

The  fashionable  issues  and  intellectual  debates  that  interested  James  and  his 
courtiers  are  presented  as  the  context  of  reconstructed  Christmas  performances  of 
seven  Shakespeare  plays.  In  certain  cases  Keman  can  rely  on  records  that  name 
performances,  such  as  King  Lear  on  26  December  1606.  But  in  others  the  play-titles 
remain  unknown,  so  that  imagining  a  performance,  say,  of  Coriolanus  sometime  over 
Christmas  1608  is  wholly  speculative.  In  this  play  Keman  contends  that  the  main 
fascination  for  court  spectators  would  have  been  the  veiled  clash  of  attitudes  between 
older  Stuart  aristocrats  and  new  political  and  economic  elites.  Jacobean  interest  in 
Hamlet  would  have  been  aroused  largely  by  its  treatment  of  a  succession  crisis. 
Measure  for  Measure  by  the  nature  of  state  justice,  Macbeth  Stuart  legitimacy.  King 
Lear  the  limits  of  royal  authority,  Anthony  and  Cleopatra  court  immorality,  and  The 
Tempest  a  vision  of  benevolent  empire,  as  well  as  the  King's  playwright's  swan-song. 
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If  this  sounds  reductive,  that  is  because  Kernan  intends  it  to  be.  He  readily  admits 
to  not  offering  new  documentary  evidence  about  court  life,  but  draws  instead  on 
existing  scholarship  to  highlight  events  and  gossip  between  1603  and  1613,  with 
special  attention  to  anecdotes  about  stage  performances.  Like  his  Christmas  datings, 
links  between  a  reconstituted  court  Zeitgeist  and  certain  plots  and  characters  some- 
times seem  little  better  than  romantic  speculation  —  which  is  ironic  given  that  one  of 
Kernan' s  (laudable)  aims  is  to  de-romanticize  Shakespeare  as  a  professional  play- 
wright. His  interpretations  of  the  plays  are  conventional.  Certain  modern  critical 
perspectives  such  as  feminism  are  completely  absent,  while  others  such  as  New 
Historicism  are  invoked  oppositionally.  Again  this  is  a  deliberate  strategy  of  reading 
on  a  surface  level,  narrowing  our  attention  to  the  impressions  he  believes  spectators 
would  have  received  in  the  unsuspecting  atmosphere  of  court  performances.  In  the 
case  of  Shakespeare's  royal  patron,  Kernan  notes  that  the  king  habitually  attended 
plays  late  in  the  evening  in  stifling  rooms,  after  dining  heavily  and  attending  to  a  full 
schedule  of  public  activities.  Contemporary  reports  of  James's  behaviour  on  such 
occasions  suggest  that  his  interest  was  only  randomly  piqued  by  topics  of  personal 
interest  —  of  a  kind  Shakespeare  tried  to  represent  obliquely  through  his  plays. 
Otherwise,  with  his  capon-lined  belly  and  regular  unease  among  crowds,  James  was 
bored,  inattentive,  and  unlikely  to  discern  political  subtlety. 

Kernan  sees  Shakespeare  as  representing  the  same  circumstances  of  audience 
reception  in  his  on-stage  performances.  In  plays  such  as  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew  (and 
A  Shrew),  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  and  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  spectators  are 
often  disruptive,  perverse,  simple-minded,  or  uncomprehending  in  their  response  to 
the  actors.  Those  watching  The  Murder  ofGonzago  in  Hamlet,  for  example,  cannot 
imagine  that  the  players  could  be  commenting  authoritatively  on  their  own  situations. 
While  Claudius  is  affected  by  the  dumb  show,  the  main  play  fails  to  induce  reformative 
self-reflection  in  him  or  anybody  else,  Hamlet  included.  As  Kernan  observed  earlier 
in  The  Playwright  as  Magician,  The  Murder  of  Gonzago's  theme  of  human  will 
subordinated  to  fate  is  neither  fully  understood  nor  acted  upon.  Each  member  of  the 
court  responds  idiosyncratically  to  what  he  or  she  watches,  and  remains  unchanged  by 
the  experience.  Although  the  theatre  occupies  an  important  place  at  Elsinore,  just  as 
it  did  for  the  Jacobean  court,  it  has  no  unsettling  effect  upon  the  workings  of  state. 

This  leaves  us  with  a  paradox.  On  the  one  hand  "Shakespeare's  Stuart  plays  are  not 
fixed  mirrors  but  active  participants  in  the  shaping  of  perceived  reality."  On  the  other  their 
ideological  intent  was  monologic,  and  political  consequences  were  collusive.  Unlike  Paul 
Yachnin,  who  claims  the  players  neither  supported  nor  disrupted  the  dominant  political 
order,  Kernan  believes  that  the  socially  conservative  underpinnings  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  mythologize  a  deep  need  for  hierarchical  order  as  part  of  the  "natural  and  human 
bedrock,"  and  that  official  approval  of  these  premisses  explain  their  benign  reception. 
And  yet  we  have  the  evidence  of  writers  such  as  Francis  Bacon  to  show  that  some 
spectators  at  Whitehall  or  the  Banqueting  House  were  rather  more  sceptical  about  such 
totalizing  perspectives  or  the  supposedly  normative  workings  of  human  desires. 
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Kernan's  book  usefully  leads  us  back  to  the  public  theatres  and  a  re-animated 
dialectic  with  those  forms  of  social  discourse  that  questioned  official  ideologies.  Such 
interventions  fed  the  Stuart  court's  continual  need  to  employ  artists  to  construct 
approved  and  approving  images  of  itself.  And  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  later 
historical  developments,  the  same  interventions  would  prove  that  those  holy  cords 
imagined  by  absolute  monarchs  to  bind  themselves  and  their  subjects  were  neither  so 
intrinsic  nor  natural  as  to  resist  being  loosed. 

RANDALL  MARTIN,  University  of  New  Brunswick 


Announcements 
Annonces 


Newberry  Library  Seminars 

The  Center  for  Renaissance  Studies  at  the  Newberry  Library  announces  two  1998 
seminars  on  Renaissance  subjects.  Prof.  Anne  J.  Cruz  will  give  a  seminar  on 
"Gendering  the  Canon:  Women  Writers  of  the  Spanish  Golden  Age"  (February- April, 
1998),  and  Prof.  Lee  Beier  will  address  the  topic  "Constructing  Criminal  Identities  in 
Renaissance  England"  (February-April,  1998).  For  more  information  on  these  pro- 
grams, please  contact  The  Newberry  Library,  60  West  Walton  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
60610-3380,  USA.  E-mail:  renaissance@newberry.org. 

International  Courtly  Literature 

The  Ninth  triennial  congress  of  the  International  Courtly  Literature  Society  will  be 
held,  July  25-30, 1998,  at  the  University  of  British  Columbia.  Proposals  for  papers  and 
sessions  are  welcome  in  areas  such  as  palaeography,  manuscript  studies,  editions, 
courtly  literature,  medieval  and  modem  translations,  redefining  genres,  music  and 
poetry,  computer  analysis  and  philology,  mysticism,  performance  of  courtly  literature, 
intertextuality.  For  more  information,  please  contact:  Prof.  Nancy  Frelick,  Depart- 
ment of  French,  University  of  British  Columbia,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia  V6T 
1W5.  E-mail:  frelick@unixg.ubc.ca. 
> 

JohnFoxe 

"John  Foxe  and  His  World"  is  the  theme  of  the  Third  International  John  Foxe 
Colloquium  to  be  held  29  April  -  1  May,  1999  at  Ohio  State  University.  Papers  and 
panel  proposals  are  welcome.  Please  write  to  Prof.  John  N.  King  or  Christopher 
Highley,  Department  of  English,  Ohio  State  University,  164  West  17th  Avenue, 
Columbus,  Ohio  43210-1370,  USA.  E-mail:  highley.l@osu.edu. 
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Early  Modern  Women:  Crossing  Boundaries 

A  conference  entitled  "Attending  to  Early  Modern  Women:  Crossing  Boundaries" 
will  be  held  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  6-9  November  1997.  For  information  on 
the  program,  please  contact  Prof.  Susan  Jenson,  Center  for  Renaissance  and  Baroque 
Studies,  0139  Taliaferro  Hall,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Maryland  20742, 
USA. 

Augustine's  City  of  God 

The  27th  annual  medieval  workshop  on  the  subject  of  Augustine's  City  of  God  will  be 
held,  September  18-20,  1997  at  the  University  of  British  Columbia.  For  information, 
please  write  to  Prof.  Mark  Vessey,  Department  of  English,  University  of  British 
Columbia,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia  V6T  IZl.  E-mail:  mvessey@unixg.ubc.ca. 

Réformes  et  Réformation 

Un  colloque  intitulé  "Réformes,  Réformation  et  vie  des  arts"  aura  lieu,  du  6  au  10 
octobre  1997,  à  l'Université  de  Montpellier.  Prière  de  communiquer  avec  M.  Michel 
Péronnet,  UFR  d' Histoire,  Université  de  Montpellier  III,  B  .P.  5043 ,  34032  Montpellier 
Cedex,  France. 

Friars  and  Jews 

A  conference  entitled  "The  Friars  and  the  Jews  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renais- 
sance" is  to  be  held  on  26-28  October  1997  at  St.  Louis  University.  Please  write  to  Prof. 
Philip  Gavitt,  Center  for  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Studies,  St.  Louis  University, 
3663  Lindell  Boulevard,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63103-3342,  USA. 
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